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White photo 


Andres de Segurola 


FOR TWELVE CONSECUTIVE SEASONS A LEADING BASSO OF THE METRO.- 
POLITAN OPERA COMPANY AND NOW PRINCIPAL CHARACTER ARTIST 
OPPOSITE GLORIA SWANSON IN HER LATEST PICTURE, THE LOVE OF SUNYA 





MUSICAL 





COURIER 

















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

and School Positions Secured 

BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, 

2634 Circle 


Church, Concert 
MRS 
New York 


Telephone 





DUVAL 

VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 

In Europe 1926-27: Hotel Marino, Milan 
American Representative: GERTRUDE CLARKE 
200 West 90th St., N. Y Schuyler 4026 


J. H. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- 

raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL 
59 West 


Phone: 


STUDIOS 
S6th Street 


Circle 2297 





SMITH 
TEACHER OF 
New 


NORA LEE 

SOPRANO 
West 57th 
10 C. A 


VOICE 
York City 
Telephone 6057 Circle 


205 street, 


Studio 





SCIAPIRO 
Soto VIOLINIST 
of 


MICHEL 


INSTRUCTION 

Sole Associate Teacher 

OTAKAR SEVCIK 

155 West 73d Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic Interp retation—Theory 
Normal Co for Teachers 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 


irse 


Uptown Studio: 





TALLEY, Taught By 
‘ORE AVITABILE, 


Voice SPectaList 


MARION 
SALVAT 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


1425 Broadway, 





ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 
with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Borta, Branca 
REeep MILLER CECILIA LorTu s and many 
f “Song Secrets,” The Im 
ice of Vox al Diagnosis.” 
“Mr. Robinson's 


PURDON 


Co-worker 


Teacher 
Soroya, 


others. 


James Huneker saic words 
are golden.” , " r 
245 West 75rn St. Trafalgar 3651 


New York 





AWRENCE WARD 
SINGING 
1425 


ALICE. La 
TEACHER OF 


era House Bidg 
Pennsylvania 2634 
J telephone 


New 
Ave- 


Broadway, 
6 27 Elwood 
Humboldt 1429 





SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
reate, seneva Conservatory 


86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 6444 


1 West 


INSTITUTE 
LIED ARTS 


WILDERMANN 
MUSIC AND 


YY 


ARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTI 


PRACY 
INSTRUCT 
Expor 


Ne 


hetizky 


BRISTOI 
SINGING 
New 


RICK E 
TEACHER OF 
West 1 York City 


466 Street 


-SEELEY 


NG 
1425 


HENRIETTA SPEKE 

TEACHER OF SINGI 

House Studios, 
New York 
elle Studio, 69 | 


Tel., Adit 


Metropolitan Opera Broad 
way, 
ist Ave 


4344 


New Roct 


Residence ondack 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
N. Y. Tel. 


25 Claremont Ave., 4345 Cathedral 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUD 

1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 P. 


10s 
enn. 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice Teacher AnD Opera Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in NewYork) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
- 5 my Method 
ew York) 

~ Pittsburgh, 
Secy 


MME. 


Instruction : 
(Formerly of 

4735 Maripoe ‘Ave., 
Cc artall, 


Pa. 





MICHELSON 
AND TEACHER 


MaTTHAY 
New York 


HENRIETTE 
PIANIST 
Exponent AND Pupit oF 
Address: 149 East 6ist Street, 


Regent 2357 








|PAUL I 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway 


Ft. Washington 
Yew York 


2634 


Ave 


270 


STU pios } 


Phones: Pennsylvania Wadsworth 3303 





WARD-STEPHENS 

Litt1 Lenmawnn’s ideas of Vocal 
680 Madison Ave., New York 
Thursday afternoons 


Technic 
Studio: 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
two days weekly. 
New_York studio two days weekly. 


Available 
322 W. 72d St., New York el. Endicott 8178 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New 
ielander 8623 


115 E 69th Street 


rele 


ast 


Rhit 


phone: 
phone 





HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND 
Steinway Hall, West 

New York, N. Y. Phone 


GRACI 
rTEACHER 
7th Street 
Circle 8178 


109 





MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


PHILIPP 


KNOWN 


Van Studios, 


lelephone 


Dyke 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y 


Columbus 137( 





SISLER 
Metropolitan 
COACHING, 
Opera 
oadway, 


Opera ( 
REPERTOIRE 
House Bldg., 


Assistant Conductor, ympany 


Studio l ylitan 





K. PATTERSON 
OF SINGING 
West 89th Street 


10167 


LIZABETH 
SCHOOL 


Schuyler 





LUYSTER 

in Sight Singing 

Teacher Met. Opera Co.) 
Readers.” No used. 
individual instruction 
also 53 East 34th St. 
2838W, Rockville Center 


| WILBIL \ 
Specialist 
(Formerly for 
“A Maker 


Both classes and 


of instrument 


Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Phone: 





THE BOICE STUDIO 


Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 
Telephone: 
Home Telephone: 
by appointment. 


Chickering Hall, 
2690 
Plaza 7938 
Auditions 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE 
SINGING 


AND TEACHER 


Member PROGR, ptm of Teachers of Singing 


144 East €2d Street, New York City 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

full of my 


MR. 


“Being in possession 


method 


of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 


Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York 


City 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
317 West 83rd Street 


Telephone Endicott 9685 


New York, N. 


, 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 


THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 
79th Street, New York 


City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, ( idol a! CTOR, VIOLINIS 
INSTRUCTOR 

Conductor “ps Symphony Club 
American School for Orchestra Players 
vacancies for string and 

303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


First 
Tew 


T, 


A 


wind instruments. 





ALBERT VON 
PIANIST, 

251 West 
Phone 


DOENHOFF 
COMPOSER, TEACHER 
102d New York 


Riverside 0366 


Street, 





FREDERICK RiesBerG, A.A.G.O 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Reinecke—Classics; Scharw 

Technic. New York Schoo 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telep 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit 

vidual requirements. 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 

Telephone Edgecombe 6250 


Studied under 
—style; Liszt- 


enka 
| of 
hone 
indi- 





CARL FIQUE 
P1ano 
KATHERINE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


NOACK-FIQUE 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
i Church, rooklyn, N. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 
New York. Phones: 


Broadway 
Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Lesion Carroll, Secy 


ALICE 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
East 37th Street New York 
Telephone 0919 


157 


( aledonia 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 

Concertizing in Berlin 

155 West 122nd Street, 

Phone: 10377 Cathedral 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 

and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address New York 


Stamford 





SCHOEN-RENE 


West 7ist 


MME. 


235 Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


° 205 W. 57th St., 
Voice lessons, Coaching in 
German repertory, 


New York 
English, French, 
Oratoric 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 


Organist-Director at Church of Our 
Esperanza, N. Y. 

From London, England 
Experienced Teacher and Concert Pianist: 
panist: Organist: Coach: 
Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Tuesday 2-6 p.m 
Lessons in Brooklyn. Address: 32 St. Paul’s Place 

Phone: Buckminster 1458 
Competent Pupils acsisted to engagements 


Lady of 


Accom- 
Harmony. 

















1927 


T , TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


: corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GU 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York , Telephone: Endicott 5654 


s MARGOLIS st 


1426 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


March 


Pn ene 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


f 
HAGGERTY-SNELL one n.ci. 
~~ ela HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 , New York 
Suite 1 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address:4260-77th St., Ehuhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-) 


RECHLIN 
COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


In New York City November Ist, 1927, until March Ist, 
1928. Apply at permanent address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
10, Berlin, Germany. 


* SHAFFNER .=: 
: VAUGHN 


EARLE LAROS | 55 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman x. Smith 
540 Broadway, New York, 








ORGANIST 


“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 


151 E, 92nd St.,New York 











varrg 


e*. ae. shee” 





VOICE 
808 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Heuses, alse 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 

Personal Address: Grantwood, N. J. Tel. 0270 Cliffsid 


GEORGE HAROILD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
The Goodrich Hour, WEAF 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 12ist St., N. Y. Phone 1795 Monument 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West 75th Street, 4 York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


SOPRANO 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Vessella a, yy Club, ete. 
67 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City el. 4300 Susquehanna 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 

















COURIER 


TOF! TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORE 
Artist Teacher 
“Singer snd voca) 
nized as a Voice B 
ial Course in 
Oratorio and Concert. 
many other a 
Cincinnati, 


com MO WE nc, 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 ao 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





Teacher of 
singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 














G 

F DEMMS xx 
© CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
527 West 110th St., N. ¥. Tel. 4947 Cathedra) 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” eae a. “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From “i pot 3 or Direct 
Cc oO Y-LEWI 
ON CE ERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK —, 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 














MARIE 
DE KYZER 


Vocal Instraction 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 





ROBERT 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


: WARFORD 
t SEXTBERG ‘to's 


4 West 40th St., New York City 


Antonio ¥ E LI Baritone 


Personal Representative: Mrs. John W.Lyman 
Langwell Hotel, New York. 
Hardman Piano 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“. WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave . 
Chicago, III. 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 








Bryant 1847 











Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF eens 
usical Managemen 
384 comanmbe Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, 535 West 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF pare 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 














St. James Church 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist >= 
IN "AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N. Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: bay 3 Vocewegee ate, 113 a 67th St. 
Address: 144 E. 160th 
Tel. Mott Haven Tees, ~ Ry Vork 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 





Concert - TENOR!?- Oratorio 


pony ag — Frank La verge 
14 West 68th S New Y City 


WY GEHRKEN $22, 


as 
R “Able technic and fine command.” — 
= Pre Repidie  ncining nique putation.”” 

« ré _ 
™ ON. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


0 and Dipestes Brick Ch Temple 
a = ait er Unt ard, a, 
4i2 Fifth Ave., win 


ELLA GOOD 


pretse | © rea 


RECIT 
Address: Dudley Buck 471 owes End 
‘Avenue, New York. Tel eee 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. $812 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 























3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—~@— 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instraction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. 


mee WILLIAMS onan 


ena Instruction and Immediate Progress 
Proved to Students or No O Incurred 
148 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Trafalgar 4329 


ROWLEY = 


25 Fort 
my: a. Cothetral 





-¥ poe 











Washing- 
ton ess 


<—mZME | 


Belstea “i r H 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
;= of qe ?P 
Residence eum 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 9573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocai Teacher, says: 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN, SING” 
Setpepeiian 2 Sere House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
. ¥., Room Tuesday and ’ Friday afternoons 











s 
a 
M 
U 
E 
L 











ARCHIBALD Coneert 
Accompanist 


810 CARNEGE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and W y Circle 0327 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings to music end costume > * 

















- 2634 
Ave. 


Address—15 West lith 8t, N. ¥. City 
ARTHUR, M. ale 
BARITONE 

JEANNETTE 

PIANIST 

4140 Lake Park 5 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Sin Wedvoeda 
Studio: New York ( oo 

wees: Weve 0 
MARK OSTER 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago Steinway Piano 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. Pi me: 
1425 Kimbali Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 





etual 





BIRDIGE BLYE fi: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





V. COLOMBATI 


vous. Lee mnt — COACHING 
er of Josephine Lucchese 
Studie: mC" West 70: teats New York 





ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
mee ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 


Louis Graveure Method. 
Steinway Hall Circle 9845 ew York City 





Susquehanns 1 
Cecilia 


ecilia GRA MER 


Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 161 West 86th St, New Yerk Telephone: £538 Schayler 





Hardesty Johnson 


TENOR — TEACHER OF ee 


(Associate of Oscar Seagle) 
18 East 8th St., N. Y. Tel. el 9148 Spring 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 











DANIEL L 


VOICE BUILDER 
soeeeeanete Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


MARK 


MARKOFF 


Leading Russian Tenor, 
Tiflis Opera 
VOCAL STUDIOS: 


31 WEST 88th STREET 
Tel. Schuyler 8222 











_ | For all Information apply to the President 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


1790 Broadway, New Yort 





MUSICAL COURIER 


March 10, 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 





With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 











SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5;< 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrift 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 


you are, the more you will 
sheet music. it is all sheet 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Is beautifull 


printed on the 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Centur 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower 


price (15c) and 
ong, Dying Poet, 


Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 
Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only b se 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 





MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 


parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 








VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





MYRON JACOBSO 


Russian Composer Pianist 


Accompanist to Charles Hackett 
Mary a Maria Kurenko, 
Florence Austral 





VIOLIN 


DO RWIN *S STUDIO 


A School of Individual Instruction 
528Y_2 Penn St. Reading, Pa. 


E PODOLSKY 


Planist 





Chicago 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


4 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 


DONCHIAN ===. 
WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 184 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 

















WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.,N. Y., Phone: River 10021 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
R25 LAneoin Place Rrookivn. N Y¥ Tel #085 Lafayette 


Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 


At present touring Europe _ 


STRASSNER 


Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
“W oul pe have stirre es civic pride in many 
musical communiti 


Studie: 522 ‘Quen Hall 








‘- W. 57th St., New York 


1927 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its re 
maker $3 $3 $8 $8 33 $3 

q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability te 33 33 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+-_— -:- 








MAKERS 














The DUOAR 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY ~ STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 











STEGER 


The most valuable ‘piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
-—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 


Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 

















The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 














Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 














HAROLD 
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ERNST KRENEK’S LATEST OPERA 


A MODERN MASTERPIECE 


Mirrors the Twentieth Century, with Locomotives, Jazz and Loud-Speaker Complete—A Masterly Performance Under 
Gustav Brecher 


Leipsic.—The world premiére here of Ernst Krének’s new 


opera, Johnny Spielt Auf, has aroused extraordinary interest 
and enthusiasm. As a historical document of present-day 
life it is in direct line of descent from the renaissance operas, 
which portray Italian court life of the seventeenth century, 
the ballet operas, those important documents of the state of 
French culture during the reign of the “Sun King,” and the 
singspiel which picture the life of the middle-class German 
burger. From this aspect alone, the work would be worthy 
of widespread recognition, but its musical inspiration and 
masterly construction place it without question in the front 
rank of contemporary operatic works. 

The story, also by Krének, is extravagant, 
exaggerated and in keeping with the “Ameri- 
can atmosphere” that has pervaded Europe. 
The dreamy, solitude-loving composer, Max, 
rescues the gay, worldly opera singer, Anita, 
from a glacier where she has lost her way. 
The acquaintance thus begun leads ev entually 
to marriage and the second act shows Anita 
departing for Paris, where she is to create 
the leading role in Max’s new opera. 

In Paris she meets with extraordinary suc- 
cess. Intoxicated by her triumph she returns 
to her hotel preparatory to departing for 
home. There, Johnny, the leader of the col- 
ored orchestra, approaches her with an insult- 
ing invitation. At this moment Daniello, 
famous violinist who is stopping in the hotel, 
passes. He also is flushed with the triumph- 
ant success of his concert. He grasps the 
situation, buys off Johnny with a thousand 
francs and persuades Anita to postpone her 
trip until the next day. Johnny, in revenge, 
steals Daniello’s valuable violin. 

The following morning Daniello tries in vain 
to persuade Anita to remain longer and, as 
a last resort, decides to play for her. The 
theft is then discovered, the chambermaid 
suspected and discharged, only to be engaged 
by Anita as lady’s maid. In fury at losing 
both his violin and Anita, Daniello takes re- 
venge on the latter by presenting the maid, 
Yvonne, with the ring Anita has given him 
the previous night, and telling Yvonne to 
show it to Anita’s husband, Max. In the 
meantime Johnny had hidden the violin in 
Anita’s banjo case. 

THe Loup-SPEAKER IN OPERA 

Upon Anita’s return and Yvonne's betrayal 
of her mistress’ faithlessness, Max dashes 
from the house to seek peace in his beloved 
mountain retreat. Much wandering brings 
him back at last to a fashionable hotel ter- 
race, where he hears Anita’s voice through 
the loud-speaker. He is softened and re- 
turns home. Through the same loud-speaker 
Daniello recognizes the tone of his violin as 
it is played by Johnny, who has re-stolen it 
from Anita. Daniello puts the police on 
Johnny’s trail. 

Johnny evades them as far as the railroad 
station, where, to avoid being caught, he 
deposits the violin on the nearest pile of 
baggage. This happens to belong to Max, 
who is leaving for America with Anita. The 
police find the violin and arrest Max, while 
Daniello struggles with Yvonne to keep her 
from rushing to the police station to vindicate 
Max. In the course of this struggle Dani- 
ello falls on the tracks and is killed by the 
incoming train. Seeing this, Johnny over- 
comes the police chauffeur, drives the auto 
with Max and the police into the city, dumps 
the police overboard and dashes to the station, once more to 
regain the violin. Max catches his train to America and 
Johnny, the jazz band king, remains as victor, admired and 
praised by the whole world. 

“MoMENTs oF GENIUS” 


Krének is more than a great talent; he has moments of 
sheer genius. He is equally capable of symbolizing musi- 
cally the humming of a motor engine or the puffing of a 
locomotive into a station, and of writing a genuinely inspired 
tone poem depicting the solemn grandeur of a glacier. His 
use of distant choruses is also masterly as, for example, 
when the singing in the hotel is heard through Anita’s and 
Daniello’s love intermezzo in the second act, and when the 
voice of the glacier is made audible with a chorus for wom- 
en’s voices. But most significant of all perhaps, is his use 
of jazz almost throughout the opera. It is introduced by 
Johnny’s band playing behind the scenes, from there it passes 
perfectly naturally into the orchestra, proper, and from then 
on its spirit pervades the score. 

Moreover, Krének is a past master of the grotesque and 
humorous in music. Most important, however, is the fact 
that while he makes great demands on the singers as regards 
range and pitch, he has nevertheless given them the most 
“grateful” roles that have been written for some time. 

3ut, however much praise is due the composer for effec- 
tive dramatic sequence, inspired music and the unification of 
the two, the opera’s success could not have been the triumph 
it was with a less marvellous production. Perhaps, after all, 
it was more a success for Walther Briigemann than anyone 
else. For his stage settings and management were likewise 
products of genius. It was his idea to turn the stage into a 


well-known Vocal Teacher and Coach, 


kaleidoscope through which the audience could view the col- 
orful scenes. Such effects as the open railroad station, with 
its endless sea of lights, the crowds that passed up and down 
the hotel terrace and clustering around the loud speaker, and, 
in the last scene, Johnny fiddling on top of a revolving world 
surrounded by an adoring populace, have seldom been 
achieved. 
BrECHER’s CONDUCTING WONDERFUL 

The musical part of the performance was undertaken per- 
sonally by Gustav Brecher, the Intendant, and this production 
was one more proof of the universality of his instinct for 
style and of the extraordinary power of his temperament. 


GENNARO CURCI, 


who is having a busy season at 


York studios. 


This is the first time that a Krének operatic score has been 
permitted to “sound,” in a thoroughly musical sense. Ac- 
knowledgment in this case is due to the wonderful Gewand- 
haus Orchestra as well as Brecher’s masterly conducting. 
The singers bore their full share in the artistic result. 
Max Spilcker’s portrayal of the black hero must be counted 
among his most brilliant roles, while Fanny Cleve’s glorious 
voice was at its best in the part of Anita. Clare Gerhardt- 


Schulthess as the dainty, lively, little chansber maid, Theodor 
Horand as the verbose violin virtuoso, and Paul Beinert as 
the composer, completed the well-chosen quintet of leading 
characters. In the minor roles Hans Miiller (concert mana- 
ger), Hans Lissmann (an excellent type of a hotel director), 
as well as Albert, Fleischer, Saltzmann and Fabricius con 
tributed in no small degree to the artistic success of the 
production. Apo_F ABER. 


PHILADELPHIA’S SOCIETY 
FOR CONTEMPORARY 
MU ISIC IS LAUNCHED 


Gives Successful Concert on Sbiietie 28 Before a Large 
Audience—Much Enthusiasm Aroused 
Philadelphia's Society for Contemporary Music 
bow to the public in the Foyer of the Academy of Music on 
the evening of February 28 in an interesting program ex- 
cellently interpreted by members of the Phil 
adelphia Orchestra, several and 
conductors of note. The society is patterned 
after the New York societies, The League of 
Composers and the International Composers’ 
Guild, and plans to give the same sort of 
music, that is to say, music by living writers 
who write in what is known as the modern 
idiom. 
Those concerned in 
this society are as 
[4 Schneider 
(secretary ) 


marle its 


S¢ ve vist s, 


the 
follows: 


organization of 
Officers—Kar] 

(chairman), Isadore Freed 
and Horatio Connell (treas 
urer ) ; program committee—Alexander 
Smallens (chairman), George F. Boyle, 
Henri Elkan, Nicola A. Montani, Emanuel 
Zetlin; executive committee—-the officers, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, D. Hendrik Eze1 
man, Ellis Clark Hammann, Helen Pulaski 
Innes, Alexander Smallens ; charter members 

Clara Barnes Abbott, Horace Alwyne, 
Clarence K. Bawden, Morrison C. Boyd, 
George F. Boyle, Sol Cohen, Horatio Con 
nell, Albert J. Dooner, Nicholas Douty, 
Henri Elkan, D. Hendrik Ezerman, Isadore 
Freed, Michel Gusikoff, Frederick E. Hahn, 
Ellis Clark Hammann, Arthur E. Hice, 
Helen Pulaski Innes, William a Hans 
Kindler, Boris Koutzen, Nicola A. Montani, 
R. O. Morris, Otto Mueller, Lucien Phillips, 
Thaddeus Rich, William A. Schmidt, Karl J. 
Schneider, Alexander Smallens, Herbert W 
Sumison, Willem Van den Burg, Emanuel 
Zetlin. 

Those who constituted the orc hes stra at ihis 
first concert of the society were: violins 
Michel Gusikoff (concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra), and David Dubin 
sky; viola—Sam Willem Van 
den Berg, bass flute—Will 
liam Kincaid ; Marcel Tabuteau; clar- 
inet—Jules Serpentini; bassoon—Walter 
Guetter ; trumpet—Sol Cohen; horn—Anton 
Horner; tympani—Oscar Schwar; percus 
Benjamin Podemski. The conductors 
Alexander Smallens and Karl Schneid 
er; the pianists, George F. Boyle, D. Hendrik 
Ezerman and Isadore Freed; and the 
ists who took part in WI rithorne’s Saturday’s 
Child were Lena Bricker, contralto, and 
Frank Oglesby, tenor. 

The ———- started off mildly with Serge 
Prokofieff’s Overture on Yiddish Themes. 
This was ‘felowel by Hindemith’s ballet 
music, Der Daemon; Miihaud’s Third Sym 
phony and Whithorne’s Saturday’s Child 
All of these are for chamber orchestras of 
various sizes, and all of them were beauti 
fully played—if beautiful is the word. Any- 
how, the players performed their parts in an 
exemplary manner. It could hardly have 
been better. All of the ensemble was exact 
the balance good, the noise as intended by 
composers—plenty of it, in other words—and the in- 
tonation and general style of production beyond criticism 
To the conductors, is due, of course, much of the credit, but 
to the splendid players also credit must be given, for without 
their marked skill the conductors could have done nothing 

The audience was large and enthusiastic. Everybody came 
to have a good time and had it. It was a booster audience 

(Continued on page 42) 
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QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA THREATENED 


Concerts May Be Discontinued at End of Season—Queen’s Hall to Be Movie House Unless Wealth Intervenes 


A radiogram from thé London Correspondent of the 
Musica. Courter brings the news that Sir Henry Wood's 
famous Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts may have to be 
discontinued at the end of this season for lack of funds. 
Chappell & Co. served notice on Sir Henry last week that 
they would no longer be financially responsible for the or- 
chestra after this season. The final concert, unless wealthy 
backers intervene, will be the Good Friday Parsifal music. 
Edgar Speyer, chief patron of the orchestra, was driven from 
E england during the war, and since his departure the dissolu- 
tion of the orchestra has been hourly expected. Chappell & 
Co. took over the concerts as a business speculation, with 
the expectation of putting a piano of their manufacture in 
so prominent a position that other pianos would be driven 
out. Their plans failed and they have lost an immense sum 
of money on the venture, which they are, therefore, unwill- 
ing to continue, Sir Henry Wood is quoted as saying that 


he cannot blame Chappell & Co., but, he asks, “What will 
America think?” 

Cesar Searchinger, European representative of the Muscat 
Courier, says: “When these concerts no longer exist I con 
tend England no longer musically exists.” It is reported 
that Chappell & Co., owners of the hall, is trying to sell it 
and that it may be used for moving pictures. It is also sug 
gested that the British Broadcasting Co., which holds a 
monopoly of broadcasting in England, may intervene to save 
the hall for music. 

Queen’s Hall was opened in 1893 and in 1895 the experi- 
ment was tried of reviving public interest in the Promenade 
Concerts. Henry J. Wood tried what was at that time con- 
sidered a bold experiment, of giving the public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the world’s greatest musical masterpieces. 
He was immediately successful. He was, at the time already 


(Continued on page 31) 





MUSICAL COURIER 


BILL’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


(Copyright, 1927, 


{This letter from my ex-friend, Bill Jones, is of course, 
just what I expected. My well-known pessimism never 
allows me to hope for anything but the worst—and it arrives 
as per usual; nor do I expect ever to receive that ten per 
cent which is promised—a promise that will never be ful- 
filled! However, so long as I am able to sell Bill’s letters 
to the Musicat Courter for cash (I am not telling Bill how 
much cash) I should worry!—Si Whiner, Pessimist.] 

Dear Si: 

Say, the Musicat Courter had a nerve publishing the 
score of my hypoblast before I had copyrighted it! Of 
course, | am going to launch a $100,000 damage suit. If I 
win, I'll pay you a royalty of ten per cent on the sly. Now 
to something else. 

Do you remember years ago when I showed you the mag- 
num opus of my first period, my “Sonata Acrobatica” for 
banjo and viola? You turned the pages and suddenly asked : 
“Why don’t you study sonata-form before composing a 
sonata?” My prompt answer was—“Go to with your Euro- 
pean chestnuts! American genius composes first and studies 
afterwards.” You laughed right into mv face. Well, the 
laugh is now on you, as I knew it would be some day, on you 
and your kind who admire plenty of other American com- 
posers, but not me. 

Mrs. Getfish, who adores my music and says that it re- 
minds her of my eyes, read somewhere that Schonberg had 
produced a rotation-crop of disciples in composition. She 
promptly decided that 1 should do likewise and, with her 
persuasive help, I now have a class of six wealthy and 
otherwise charming young ladies who want to study composi- 
tion with me. Of course, my New England self-respect 
would not let me start in with my own works of my third 
and last period for text-book purposes. Besides, the prin- 
hat I have laid down for my own compositions could 
be taught in one lesson and Mrs, Getfish would never forgive 
me for throwing away the opportunity to make—at $40 a 
lesson—six times $40 three times a week for an indefinite 
period. She it was who discovered, as you know, my ge nius, 
and, brilliant idealist that she is, she sees it as her mission 

life to demonstrate through me her epochal dogma that 
American idealism is practical. The fundamen- 
American genius, she says, is the genius for mak- 
ing money. That is our primary genius; all other genius is, 
with us, super-imposed. It follows that, if an American 
genius in composition cannot and will not make money, he is 
fundamentally no American genius. When I first made her 
acquaintance, that doctrine was too complicated for my phil- 
osophistically and theosophistically untrained mind and I was 
quite content to let her pay (out of the fullness of her 
heart and purse) for my tuition in her school of thought. 
But gradually the wisdom of this wonderful woman has 
seeped into my brain and has unfolded my Americanism. 

have mentioned my New England self-respect, but 
through a dozen hard-boiled generations I have inherited a 
still more precious heirloom. That is, my New England 
conscience, and somehow that New England conscience 
would not let me teach my class just what I think (and that 
is next to nothing) about musical theory, but I determined 
to illustrate the vast difference between ante-diluvian methods 
of composition and those of the future, which means mine, 
of printed text-books on harmony—I believe that is 
what reactionaries like you still call it—counterpoint, his- 
music and similar un-American imbecilities. I 
have to ifess that when I turned the pages of the books 
which A ak in the music-store had a -d to me, 
I saw a lot of interesting things which I did not know, but, 
just the same, I could not use the books in my teaching. 
That is to say, I do not use them when I teach my class, 
though I insist that the young ladies get their money’s worth 
out of them by reading them. The point is that I found 
those books too disgustingly silly and too injurious to my 
100% American urge for self-expression. 

You are a great stickler for what you used to call decent 
musical grammar, but do you mean to tell me that you im- 
pose on your own students what that fool of an author has 
what he still calls the chord of the dominant 
instance? He claims that the natural tendency 
seventh is to go into the tonic. Piffle and hair-tonic 
him to find in any of my compositions, if I in a mo- 
ment of absent-mindedness used that chord, the seventh that 
into the tonic. My sevenths go where they please, or 
rather, I make them go where I want them to go. I’m the 
boss of my ears, not they, and in music, too, I stick to my 
Bill of Rights as a free-born American. Anyhow, my ex- 
perience as a teacher has proved to me the utter absurdity 
of that seventh notion. Talk about what “The musical ear 
demands!" One of my young ladies has proved herself to be 
utterly unmusical by her blushingly confessed inability to 
adore my and precisely she is the one who insists 
that her ear seems to demand that the seventh would “prefer” 

as she naively puts it—to go into the tonic. The other 
five young ladies show no such acoustical inhibition. Indeed, 
their musicality towards my music is really touching, and in 
America—Thank God !—the majority rules; I mean to say, 
the majority of your friends and students. By that I mean 
that the rest is zero. Consequently and logically the minority 
is the majority in Art and, if one but looks at the thing right, 
the smaller the minority, the greater the majority. 

This teaching of mine at $720 a week may be too good to 
last, but Mrs. Getfish will make it last at least until mental 
(mental, not metal) exhaustion drives the young ladies to 
recuperate at Newport or elsewhere. At any rate, I have 
enough time on my hands for deep thought about our divine 
(metaphorically meant, of course, not blasphemously) Art, 
and I have decided that, if Wagner could, so they say, write 
a hair-splitting tome about “Opera and Drama,” I can and 
should do likewise about my own music of the Future. The 
title is already settled. It’s a nifty one: “The Carburetor 
Complex in Music as a Gaseous Substance.” The rest of the 
book will be easy. In fact, I have already written the first 
and the last page and can fill in the rest on short notice. 
The real difficulty will come when Mrs. Getfish and I select 
the paper, the binding, and decide on the width of the mar- 
gins. Also on the space between the lines because in my 
opinion the best thing in a modern book ought to be found 
he tween the lines, because in no other way can you make 
a reader think with you and yet leave to his imagination to 
think what he thinks you think he will think. 

In that book, of course, I shall get even with the critics. 
They are a nuisance, anyhow, and that opinion and dislike 
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all musicians of all creeds have as a common denominator. 

3eing of Puritan descent, I shall, I suppose, have to take 
a gentlemanly Nordic fling against the Jews and_the Cath- 
olics. It's a ticklish proposition in view of Mrs. Getfish, but 
I can compromise honestly with my New England conscience 
by inculpating only the Catholic Jews—she took the Protest 
ant waters you know. But what I shall have to say about 
what is still taught nowadays as the theory of composition 
and that sort of miasma which throttles all servers of prog- 
ress in music, will be a caution. As motto I shall choose what 
my fore-runner Carl Ruggles is supposed to have said (if he 
did not say it, so much the worse for him): “That will 
make them sit up and take notice.” It was about some work 
of his which he called “Mice and Mountains” or something 
of the kind. The work, I mean, in which he happened to 
have an idea for the horns—was it the horns ?—which 
sounded like emasculated Richard Strauss. 

Anyhow the whole subject of orchestration you will find 
treated in my book in so unprecedented a manner as to make 
you, too, sit up and take notice. I am not the least bit con- 
ceited, but, if any composer, dead or living, knows how 
music ought not to sound, it is I. It is really about time 
for someone like myself—and no one is like myself except 
myself—to rescue the youth of the land from the crazy 
theories that obfuscate the true psychological principles of 
practical instrumentation. That critic who lambasted my 
master-work of my second period, “Pigs and their Progeny” 
(which The Mutual Admiration Guild of Composers per- 
formed) because in the intercostal section of the “Bologna” 
movement a muted trumpet put against the whole body of 
brass and reed instruments remained inaudible, will get a 
mouthful. Did you ever read anything equally ante-diluvian 
and stupid in your life? Did he think that I wanted that 
muted trumpet to be audible? Has he been asleep all these 
years? Does he not know that to my lot fell the privilege 
of hitting at last on a basically new principle of orchestra- 
tion? Let him take away from me the credit for all my 
other innovations as the foundation for the music of the 
future, but, by Jove, the plain secret of my flabbergasting 
orchestral technic remains mine for the deaf to see and the 
blind to hear. <A stroke of genius! What can be simpler, 
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MASCAGNI DRAWS BATTISTINI. 
A picture of the “grand old man” of Italian opera, drawn by 
Pietro Mascagni, his famous composer-countryman. 





more logical, psychologically more profound and artistically 
more honest with your public than this sane principle ? : the 
less a theme is worth musically, the more it ought to be 
smothered by noise or other means. From that point of view 
inaudibility is not a defect, but a virtue. Indeed, it is 
the ideal. 
Ever sincerely yours, 
Britt Jones. 





OPERA IN IRELAND 


By GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Dublin, the center of all things intellectual in Ireland, takes 
very kindly to opera, every company playing to full houses. 
The fact that Charley’s Aunt also packs ’em in should not 
be broached in any discussion as to Ireland’s intellectuality 
or lack of it. There is no permanent opera there, in the sense 
that the Metropolitan is permanent, but Dublin is served 
quite satisfactorily by the itinerant companies, the Royal Carl 
Rosa and the Joseph O’Mara. There is a third troupe, which, 
since it gives the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, merits no con- 
sideration here. 

The repertory of the two companies mentioned consists of 
the old “war horses,” all tried and true. We have II Trova- 
tore, Aida, The Bohemian Girl, Pagliacci, Carmen, Tann- 
hauser, et al, and of course, Maritana. This latter is, was 
and always will be the prime favorite with the Saturday night 
audiences, the back-bone of the profession, and it seems to 
us rather a pity that our own Gatti-Casazza could not be 
prevailed upon to put this old favorite on. How many of 
the people (and their number is legion) who instantly recog- 
nize such airs as Scenes That Are Brightest, Let Me Like a 
Soldier Fall, and In Happy Moments Day by Day, can name 
the opera_in which they appear, or the name of the com- 
poser? Few, indeed, to our knowledge. Perhaps we are 
prejudiced, for this is the very first opera we ever a 
and will always be the best-liked. Maybe (happy thought! 
M. Gatti-Casazza will see this and take the hint. 

There is a custom prevalent in Dublin anent opera that will 
bear relating here. Saturday night, always a jolly one in 
the land of the shamrock, finds the gallery (aptly though 
irreverently referred to as the “gods”) well filled with enthu- 
siasts who, having paid their bobs (American equivalent, a 
quarter), mean to have their full money’s worth. Long 
before the members of the parterre and dress circle casually 
drift into their reserved seats, the “gods” is literally packed 
to the roof. 

It is a typical Saturday night, the opera being the before- 
mentioned Wallace’s Maritana. After plenty of friendly 
banter and the passing of salutations back and forth, a cry is 
heard: “Mike Reilly, a song!” and after much hand-clapping 
and calls, Mike Reilly obliges with some familiar air from 
the night’s opera, and the comparison of this with what will 
come later from the stage is not at all unfavorable to Mr. 
Reilly. Much applause! Again the cry goes up: “Pat 
Murphy, a song!” and after much coaxing and razzing, Pat 
Murphy renders the ever-popular Killarney. (It will be 
noted that Mr. Murphy is more patriotic than operatic.) 
Even the stylish occupants of the more expensive sections 
of the house, who by now are gradually coming in, respond 
to the occasion and contribute to the applause. 

So general and deep-rooted has this practice become that 
the management will, of necessity, await the conclusion of a 
number before attempting to start or continue with the piece, 
and even the leader, ever an important personage for whom 
the whole production waits, has the experience of waiting 
instead of being waited for, to which he is well used. But 
should any voluntary performer attempt to over-stay his 
accepted legitimate time he is shouted into submission with 
cries 0 “Op—ra! Op—ra!” and often trying desperately to 
be heard above the opening strains of the orchestra, he is 
forced to yield. A sort of “thumbs down” idea done in the 
Hibernian manner 

It was during the dark days when the guerrilla warfare 
was at its height and everyone’s nerves were on the jump 
that the sacredness of this practice became so marked. Just 
as the curtain had risen on the second act, long delayed by 
persistent and insistent singers, a student arose and in a re- 
markably rich and clear voice proceeded to sing the then 
popular, and to England blasphemous, “Rebe!’s Song.” The 
silence ensuing became intense, the members of the lower 
regions of the house, among whom there were many officers 
and men of His Majesty’s Army, looked nervously at the 
exits, for was not this song a spark among the dynamite of 
vigorous and intense hatred for Britain? Then the entire 
gallery took up the refrain, and not until the song had been 


brought to a rousing and triumphant conclusion could the 
opera proceed, after which it did so, and no blood was shed. 
For the erstwhile rebels and patriots had again become music- 
lovers and opera-goers. 

Such was opera a !’Irlandais. 


Clara Novello Davies Revives Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir in Cardiff 


Clara Novello Davies, who is now located in London, is 
ever on the alert. The last venture of this energetic musi- 
cian has been the revival in South Wales of her famous 
Royal Welsh Choir, which she had at one time conducted 
previous to locating in New York. In those days of Queen 
Victoria the Choir was a favorite musical factor and it was 
often commissioned by the queen to sing for her at Osborne 
Castle, where a picture of the assembled ladies still hangs. 
Cardiff was the spot that Mme. Davies chose as a place of 
reunion for the remaining members of the choir and where 
amidst old recollections she received her old friends with 
the same spirit of friendship and cordiality which has always 
been an outstanding point of her personality. 

To give a new impetus to the revival of music in Wales 
this unusual woman offered three scholarships for the best 
female and male voices, two being confined to Wales, and 
the other open. These will be given twelve months free 
tuition at Mme. Davies’ studio in London, and if they make 
good she will further their professional careers. In speak- 
ing of the scholarships the donor said: “Of course I look 
for a Caruso or a Melba to come from Wales, but in ex- 
amining I shall consider not only the voice but also person- 
ality, character and appearance, as all these are essential to 
a successful artist.” Welsh entrants for the competition who 
lived in London were given a hearing at her London studio. 
As a result of the examination of 217 candidates, all of 
whom were given a personal hearing by Mae. Davies, as- 
sisted by six other adjudicators, the winners were: R. 

Gill of Abergavenny, who won the open scholarship ; Dorothy 

Crownow, of Cardiff, who won the non-professional scholar- 
ship open to Wales, and Maggie John, winning the profes- 
sional scholarship open to W ales. Mme. Davies was de- 
lighted to find in this examination that the standard of the 
singers was very high, and expressed her disappointment 
that she could only choose three. 

While Mme. Davies was in Cardiff she also broadcasted 
and gave a lecture on Singing feng ong and Breath Control, 
this lecture being demonstrated by Mr. Martindale. In her 
talk over the radio Mme. Davies said that it gave her a 
thrill to speak from Cardiff after her many wireless talks in 
New York, and declared that “We Welsh folk sing because 
we must, as spontaneously as the birds sing.” 

Beside her London work, Mme. Davies is fre quently travel- 
ing to Cardiff where she is reorganizing and rehearsing her 
Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir. 


Schnitzer Chairman of Jury in Competition 

Notwithstanding the fact that Germaine Schnitzer recently 
appeared twice in concert in one week in New York, she 
was called upon to be chairman of the jury formed to select 
a candidate for a scholarship of four years study at the 
New York Institute of Art, the competition for which took 
place in Newark, N. J. The other members of the jury 
were Josef Lhevinne and James Friskin. The Governor of 
New Jersey was also present, and congratulated Robert Kiss, 
the fortunate ten year old winner of the scholarship. 


Alexandre Tcherepnine at Monte Carlo 
number of appearances in Paris 
and Vienna recently, Alexandre Tcherepnine, composer- 
pianist, is momentarily enjoying a vacation at his villa 
in Monte Carlo prior to again coming to America in April, 
when he will present some of his ensemble compositions 
at recitals in New York. Both Alexandre Tcherepnine and 
his father, Nicholas Tcherepnine, are well known among 
contemporary Russian composers. 


After having made a 
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TEACHING OR TEACHING OTHERS 
HOW TO TEACH THEMSELVES 
PART II 
(The Left Hand) 
By Leon Sametini 








The left hand offers many important details. 

Position of the hand.—First of all the position of the 
left hand is of great importance. The hand should be held 
straight down. The line from the knuckles, between the 
fingers and the hand proper, to below the wrist should be 
as vertical as possible. The thumb should be placed opposite 
the first finger, holding the first joint of the thumb against 
the neck (making the opening at the lower part of the thumb 
fairly small). 

Placement of the fingers—The fingers must be placed 
fairly erect on the center of the finger tips, not too near the 
nail. They must come straight down on the string, as many 
pupils have a tendency of allowing the fingers to drop beyond 
the string, which causes them to pull the string away from 
the proper place, instead of making the finger come straight 
down on the fingerboard. 

The position of the elbow must be gauged accordingly. 
When playing on the G string the elbow is therefore further 
under the violin then when playing on the E string. There 
should be four positions, therefore, of the left arm elbow, 
similar to the four positions which we use for the right arm 
elbow. In other words the left arm elbow moves more and 
more to the right as we go from the E string to the (sa string, 
and vice versa. 

Intonation.—Intonation consists of placing the fingers at 
definite intervals in any position, and of shifting from one 
position to another. One of the most important problems 
and studies is the study of semi-tones or half-steps. 


There are four distinctly different kinds of half-steps: 
(1) Hali-step between two adjoining fingers on one string ; 

2) half-step between two adjoining fingers on two different 
strings, such as minor sixths or augmented fifths; (3) half- 
step with one finger on one string, such as we use in cromatic 
scales; (4) and half-step with one finger on two different 
strings (diminished fifths or augmented fourths), such as 
we use in diminished or augmented triads or diminished 
seventh chords. 

Shifting.—In shifting, the thumb is of the utmost import- 
ance. When shifting from the first to as far as the fourth 
position, the hand (fingers and thumb) go forward to- 
gether, but when going from the fourth position to the first 
position (see illustration, Basic Studies, by Carl Flesch, 

Carl Fischer, publisher) the thumb and w rist come back first, 
pela pulling the finger back. It is wise first to instruct 
the students when shifting from one position to another to 
shift with the finger used last to the new position, before 
placing the next finger. This method of shifting is taught 
best in Sevcik’s opus. 8. When going beyond the fourth 
position the thumb is placed in a more parallel position with 
the neck before going higher, which enables us to go as high 
as we want to. In coming back the thumb should be placed 
firmly around the part of the neck which is attached to the 
body of the violin in order to pull the finger back. When 
playing in the higher positions the fingers should not be 
placed quite as erect, but a little more slanting than when 
playing in the lower positions. This is especially useful 
when playing sustained melodies. 





MODERN MUSIC LOSING 
GROUND IN GENEVA 


Honegger versus Beethoven—Artists versus Critics 

GENEVA.—Beethoven’s centenary is being celebrated in 
Switzerland by performances of the Missa Solemnis, Fidelio, 
and the symphonies, especially the glorious ninth. The works 
are being listened to everywhere, with the most serious at- 
tention, by an enthusiastic public ‘which comes in great num- 
bers to enjoy the message of moral and human beauty that 
Beethoven has left behind him. The sonatas, concertos, 
quartets, etc., are also being performed here and there, and 
with great success. 

In fact, it almost appears that the public is discouraged 
over “modern” symphonic music. So much of it seems to 
express only morbidity, and that by means of dissonances 
which hopelessly fail to satisfy music lovers craving for 
beauty. They seem to be turning with relief to the classics 
which give them the strength and consolation they need. 

For instance, Honegger’s compositions, which, to be just, 
contain certain interesting elements and which were formerly 
greeted with great enthusiasm, are now not only less popu- 
lar, but in some cases actually getting a cool reception. 
Jazz, on the contrary, so frankly rhythmical, full of life, 
movement and activity, is appreciated more and more. 

One of Geneva’s most successful concerts was that di- 
rected by Ziirich’s well known and capable conductor, Volk- 
mar Andrez, who gave us a sympathetic and polished per- 
formance of Bach, Mozart and Handel. His interpretation 
of the latter’s twelfth Concerto Grosso, especially, allowed 
the work to stand out in its full grandeur. 

Another fine concert included the performance of Une 
vie d’artiste, for principal violin and orchestra, by Temple- 
ton Strong, an American composer, who has lived for many 
years in Switzerland. This work won a great success for 
the composer, who was present, and his interpreter, Max 
Wolfsthal, of Berlin. 

A Row 


We are in the midst of a conflict between a well-known 
musical society and the musical critics of one of our principal 
papers. The trouble arose from the very frank criticisms 
of said critics who maintain their right to criticize and give 
their opinions with perfect freedom. This liberty is refused 
them by the Society of Artists, who desire to be legally 
protected from the unjust and very often ignorant judg- 
ments passed by critics against whom they have been en- 
tirely defenceless. They have declared that they accept 
with pleasure every criticism that is backed up by a culti- 
vated, musical intelligence and perfect impartiality. 

Grorces PERRET. 


LIVERPOOL HEARS EIGHTY 
MINUTES OF SYMPHONY 


Monteux and Schneevoigt me Guests—Amateur Opera 

Liverpoot.—The last three concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society were directed by Adrian Boult, Georg Schinéevoigt 
and Pierre Monteux respectively. The cheval de bataille 
of the first named was Vaughan Williams’ pretentious Sea 
Symphony, the performance of which consumed eighty min- 
utes, thereby proving a severe tax on the aural stamina of 
the audience and the technical resources of the principals— 
Dorothy Silk and Roy Henderson—orchestra and chorus. 
While it is impossible to deny that the work contains many 
moments of high inspiration, it is, nevertheless, much 
too long. Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration was con- 
ducted with assurance and the general verdict was that 
Boult’s artistic stature is palpably growing. 

Schnéevoigt chose Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony 
as his main offering, but shed no fresh light on its psycho- 
logical features, though some of our local quidnunes con- 
sidered that the Finnish view of the Russian’s phraseology 
was occasionally distorted. Leff Pouishnoff, on this occa- 
sion, gave a very lively version of Glazounov’ s Piano Con- 
certo in F major, a work easy to follow. 

Monteux introduced a Mott! arrangement of some flimsy 
ballet tunes from Grétry’s Cephale et Procris, and Brahms’ 


Franck’s 


fourth symphony, but was more at home with 
Apprenti 


Psyché, Ravel’s La Valse and Dukas’ jovial 
Sorcier. 
Myra Hess AND JELLY p’ARNAYI 
Under the auspices of the British Music Society an at- 
tractive program was submitted by Myra Hess and Jelly 
d’Arnayi, who joined forces in another Mozart gem—the 
Sonata for Piano and Violin in E flat and Franck’s sonata 
in A. Miss d’Aranyi is soon to be heard in America. Sun- 
dry recitals by the Rosé Quartet, Arthur Catterall and 
Mischa Elman have added variety to the season’s offerings. 
W. J. B. 


SPIRIT RULES COLOGNE 


CARNIVAL 


Few Serious Concets Draw—Jan Smeterlin’s 
First Appearance—Pro Arte Quartet 
Returns—Many New Works 

CoLtoGne.—During the months of January and February 
the inhabitants of Cologne are so filled with the carnival 
spirit that serious concerts might better not take place 
for all the public they draw. It therefore spoke very highly 
for the popularity of Licco Amar, leader of the Amar 
Quartet, that his recital drew a crowded house. His 
program contained two novelties that held his listeners fas- 
cinated, namely Hindemith’s op. 31, No. 2., and Jarnach’s 
sonata for violin alone, op. 13. 

A lasting impression was made by Jan Smeterlin, the 
young Polish pianist, who is rapidly winning himself a 
wide reputation in England and on the continent, but who 
recently appeared here for the first time. He possesses an 
extraordinary technique as well as the interpretative powers 
and musicianship of a mature artist. His Bach and Brahms 
were, therefore, as great a delight as his Chopin and several 
charming mazurkas by Szymanowski, which he played with 
great élan and finish. 

The Pro Arte Quartet, from Brussels, has made its first 
appearance in Cologne since the war, an event that was 
eagerly awaited here. With the beautifully matched playing 
ot the four instruments it can easily take its place in the 
first rank of chamber music organizations. The players 
caught the spirit of Haydn and Schumann to perfection, but 
the climax of the concert was Debussy’s G minor Quartet 
with its demand for sumptuous tone qualities. 

DELIGHTFUL NOVELTIES 

An equally delightful concert was the latest one given 
under the auspices of the Musical Society. A small orches- 
tra, conducted by Hermann Abendroth, with Tiny Debiises 
as soloist, gave the first performance of Ernst Krenek’s 
song cycle, O Lacrymosa with texts by R. M. Rilke. It had 
a great success, likewise Walter Braunfel’s entertaining 
Neues Federspiel, Hermann Unger’s — sitnple folk-like 
Liebesklagen, and Ernest Toch’s fascinating Chinese Flutes. 
But the maturest work on the program was undoubtedly 
Hindemith’s early lieder cycle, Die junge Magd. 

Novelties were also in order at the last Gurzenich Concert. 
Max Trapp’s second symphony, in A minor, proved to be a 
great disappointment, however, and Othmar Schoeck’s 
Dithyrambic for double chorus and orchestra was little 
better. Chopin’s E minor concerto, brilliantly and beautifully 
played by Lubka Kolessa, came as a welcome relief and, 
together with Beethoven’s fourth symphony, saved the 
evening. is 


MENGELBERG STILL ILL 


Cornelis Dopper Conducts—Two Fine Pianists and a Singer 

AMSTERDAM.—Mengelberg, who should have begun direct- 
ing the orchestra concerts a fortnight ago, is still ill, and 
the task has fallen to the assistant conductor, Cornelis Dop- 
per, who has met with no small degree of success. There 
have been a few particularly bright spots crested by various 
soloists, foremost among whom is Myra Hess. Her playing 


, of a Mozart concerto, as well as the Variations Symphonique 


of César Franck was, as always, poetic in the purest sense 
of the word, each phrase glowing with an inner beauty. 
Vera Janacopulos was also one of the great attractions, 
being a popular favorite here. She sang three ballades of 
Debussy, which proved to be rather disappointing as orches- 
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tral works, and two arias from El Amor Brujo, by de Falla. 
In these she was at her best, amd gave them with all the 
life and temperament that they require. In her subsequent 
recital she fascinated her audience with songs by Scarlatti, 
Fauré, Honegger and Moussorgsky and with each composer 
she gave the impression of re-creating the works—a rare 
ability. 

Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, has also giv en an interesting 
recital at. which he made a deep impression, playing several 
encores in addition to his program. His qualities as an 
artist are peculiarly personal, especially as regards the colors 
of his musical palette. They are of the subtle, pastel tones 
which are both rare and beautiful. A great fortissimo or 
whispering pianissimo are not among them, but all the shades 
between. His playing is therefore of unusual interest and 
charm. ay S: 


CHOPIN COMPETITION IN 
WARSAW A GREAT SUCCESS 


To Be Repeated Every Five Years—Unusual Musical 
Activity in Poland’s Capital—New Opera by Rozycki 
Warsaw.—The greatest musical event of the past month 

has been the Chopin piano competition. It roused such 

wide-spread interest that of the thirty competitors fourteen 
were foreigners. Among the visiting countries Russia was 

in the foreground both numerically and artistically, and a 

pupil of the Moscow Conservatory carried off the first priz> 

The competition was divided into two groups, the eight 
best players of the piano solo test being required to perfoim 
either the E minor or F minor concerto. Of these, eight 
pianists, who are all artists of a high order, Leo Oborin, 
trom Moscow, received the first prize, 5,000 zloty, as well as 
a beautiful gift donated personally by the President of the 
Republic. The second prize, 3,000 zloty, was won by Elo- 
pold Szpinalski, an excellent technician, and the third, 2,000 
zloty, by Rosa Etkinowa for her beautiful interpretations. 
Gregor Ginsburh, one of the greatest Chopin players who 
ever appeared in Warsaw, was prevented by illness from 
achieving anything higher than the fourth prize. 

The competition proved so successful from the point of 
view of public enthusiasm, that the Music Society has ce- 
cided to hold one every five years. 

Otherwise, too, musical life has been unusually active. 
In the Municipal Opera there has been a whole series of 
novelties, including Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Cog d’Or, Max 
von Schillings’ Mona Lisa and finally, after long delay, 
Ludomir Rozycki’s Beatrix Cenci. Mona Lisa was with- 
drawn after severa! performances, its eclectic and monoton- 
ous style failing to arouse any interest on the part of the 
listeners. The Cog d’Or, on the other hand, masterfully 
conducted by Gregor Fitelberg, drew forth great enthusiasm 

PoLanp’s Latest OPERA 

Rozycki has been given a good, formal operatic set- 
ting. The spirit of this terrible story, and the no less ter- 
rible characters, has been very well expressed in the music. 
Rozycki has once more proved his mastery of operatic 
form. Although he has little interest in the problems of 
modern opera, although his harmonies often have an eclectic 
character, and although his melodies sometimes reveal an 
artificial pathos, Beatrix Cenci is nevertheless to be regarded 
as a very good example of Rozycki’s work. The opera is 
scenically effective and brilliant in its treatment of voices 
and orchestra. 

Several highly interesting new Polish works have been 
performed at the Warsaw Philharmonic. The most interest- 
ing among them was the Symphonic Suite by Gzeslaw 
Marek, a young Pole resident in Ziirich, who recently won 
the composition prize offered by the Warsaw magazihe, 
Muzyka. His work revealed a matured mastery of foym 
and a great fund of melodic inspiration. A so smewhat léss 
successful work was a symphony in D minor by Adam 
Soltys, the energetic leader of the Music Society in Lwow. 

Of the foreign novelties those by Aliredo Casella wére 
by far the most popular. He conducted his suite, La Giara, 
and played his Partita himself, winning laurels as com- 
poser, conductor and pianist. Nearly the same enthusiasm 
was shown for several novelties by Ottorino Respighi and 
La Peri, by Paul. Dukas. Mateusz GLINSKI 


Marie Novello Scores in London 


When Marie Novello played three concerts in three days 
recently in London she accomplished a feat. These were 
the Mendelssohn G minor, Grieg A minor and the Tschaikow- 
sky B flat minor. For the last two she had the orchestral 
conducting of Bruno Walter with the Philharmonic. The 
Daily Telegram stated: “Perhaps in no other prominent 
British pianist of our time does temperament play so com- 
plete a part as it does in the performances of Miss Novello. 
Enthusiasm, verve, delight in the music for its own sake 
are characteristic of her; there are no signs of self con- 
scious concern with pedantic questions of touch or phrasing; 
and what her interpretations seem to lose in subtlety or 
finesse they certainly make up in eloquence. All the familiar 
traits of this pianist’s art were present last night, and it 
follows that the concert was a very big success.” The Si tar 
is another of the London papers that found Miss Novello’s 
work unique. It said: “Her program was ambitious at 
the result more than justified the ambition. She plays with 
— impulse and energy, but they are well controlled, 
and she does not succumb to the temptation of merely dis- 
playing her brilliant technic, which enabled her to make 
great effects in the cadenzas. Her playing of both slow 
movments was distinguished by charm and great variety of 
sympathetic tone colour. Her sober and restrained, vet 
vigorous reading of the first movements—usually made so 
hectic—of the Tschaikowsky concerto, was specially inter- 
esting. She was rewarded by very many recalls.” 

Miss Novello is returning to the states for her appeara:ce 
at the Tampa Festival on April 5. i 


City of Vienna Holds Big Beethoven Exposition 


ViENNA.—In connection with the forthcoming Beethoven 
Festival, the municipality of Vienna will hold in the city mu- 
seum of Vienna, the most complete and comprehensive expo- 
sition of Beethoveniana ever seen. It will illustrate not only 
the life of Beethoven himself, but also the lives of all his 
friends and prominent contemporaries, and will comprise spe- 
cimens of music, stage settings, bas-reliefs and paintings. 

- 








BOSTON 











New Work 

30sTON.—The Boston Symphony concerts, February 25 and 

», helped make musical history through the first public per- 
formace of a new work by Ottorini Respighi, with the com- 
poser present in person. Its title, Vertrate di Chiesa, has 
been translated either as Church Windows or as Stained 
Glass Windows, and the score, which is in mz anuscript, was 
written in 1926. The work is divided into four impressions 

The Flight Into Egypt; St. Michael, the Archangel; 
Morning Devotions of Saint Clare, and St. Gregory the 
Great. As indicated by subtitles, Mr. Respighi has 
endeavored to suggest in tones the emotional sensations ex- 
perienced by one with profound religious feeling like him- 
self when light illuminates the personages and incidents of 
religious history and legend as pictured on stained glass. 
There is an extended use of Gregorian scales and harmonies 
in the score that tends to enhance its pious atmosphere. It 
cannot fairly be said that he has been uniformly successful 
in evoking a tonal magic that would match the thrill of the 
incident he would portray. There are echoes of earlier com- 
positions from the same pen—The Fountains of Rome and 
The Pines of Rome—particularly in the sonorous measures 
designed to picture the pontifical splendors of Gregory. We 
liked best the mysticism and wistful tenderness of the sec- 
tion devoted to Saint Clare, she who companioned Saint 
Francis in his good works and set a standard of lofty ideal- 
ism towards which woman could aspire. Generally speak- 
ing, the composition discloses anew Mr. Respighi’s musical 


Kovussevitzky GivES PREMIERE OF RESPIGHI 
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intelligence and a marked ability to write agreeable music 
that falls pleasantly on the ear. The audience received the 
piece with tremendous enthusiasm and accorded Mr. Re- 
spighi an extraordinary ovation, which he generously shared 
with Mr. Koussevitzky—and with reason, for the music was 
beautifully played. 

Two tone poems shared the first part of the program with 
the Italian piece, one by Sibelius, the other by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. From the former came his Swan of Tuonela, in- 
spired by that Finnish legend of the white swan silently 
floating in a black pool at the edge of a dark forest. Mr. 
Koussevitzky gave it a memorable reading, bringing out 
with telling effect its haunting beauty and hushed Northern 
quiet. From Rimsky the conductor chose the sensuous, color- 
ful Sadko, recalling the gorgeous settings of Diaghileff’s 
3allet Russe when they mimed the piece during that unfor- 
getable visit to these shores—oh, so many years ago. 

For closing number the Russian leader directed a highly fin- 
ished performance of Elgar’s Enigma Variations, one that 
gave fresh proof of that composer’s erudite musicianship, 
inventive skill and power to write effective characterizing 
music. 

GuITRY AND PRINTEMPS 

Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps opened a week’s en- 
gagement at the Opera House, February 14, in the former’s 
comedy, Mozart, with music by Reynaldo Hahn. M. Guitry 
and his wife repeated the extraordinary success that they 
have enjoyed elsewhere, the former by reason of the skill 
with which the play is written and his genius as an actor, 
the latter through her bewitching personality and her resource 
as an actress. The play itself is an utte rly charming _por- 
trayal, if not wholly authentic, of Mozart's visit to Paris 
at a time when he is quoted as saying that love was more 
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essential to him than music. Hahn, attempting to write in 
the Mozartean manner, has written highly agreeable inci- 
dental music, the vocal portions for the character of Mozart 
giving Mlle. Printemps ample opportunity to display a lovely 
voice of sympathetic quality and no little skill as an inter- 
preter. Audiences throughout the week were very large and 
enthusiasm was the rule. 
Joun M. WitiiaMs SPEAKS 

John M. Williams, authority on the teaching of children, 
gave a lecture at Wesleyan Hall, February 7, under the 
auspices of the Pianoforté Teachers’ Society of Boston. 
Some three hundred teachers were present. The Pianoforte 
Teachers’ Society is to be commended for its efforts in at- 
tempting to raise the standard of teaching in this city. 

Ouivia CATE PLEASES IN RECITAL 

Olivia Cate, pianist, gave a recital, February 14, in Jordan 
Hall. She was heard in Mozart’s C minor Fantasy, the 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue of Bach, Beethoven’s Sonata 
op. 27, No. 1, a group of pieces out of Chopin, and num- 
bers by Granados, Milhaud, and De Falla. Miss Cate first 
appeared here a few seasons ago and made a favorable 
impression, particularly as a sensitive young artist with a 
nice regard for the poetic element in music. Since that 
time she has been studying with Matthay in London and 
has made distinct progress as technician and interpreter. 
Her mechanical equipment is now of a highly serviceable 
nature and her tone is generally of good quality. An occa- 
sional tendency to distort rhythm and to exaggerate now 
and then the emotional factor in the compositions which 
she sets out to interpret are present defects in her work 
which time and further study should remedy. Miss Cate 
was warmly applauded, especially after her admirable per- 
formance of the Beethoven Sonata. 

NEVARTHE JIVELEKIAN ENJOYED 

Nevarthe Shaghoian Jivelekian, soprano, ably assisted 
by Pietro Vallini, accompanist, gave a recital February 9, 
in Jordan Hall. Miss Jivelekian displayed a lyric voice 
of good range, and considerable ability as interpreter, par- 
ticularly of songs of Armenian origin, in a program that 
included old Italian pieces by Paisiello, Caldara, and Per- 
golesi; an aria from Verdi's Il Trovatore, pieces by Mac- 
Dowell, Delibes and Bizet; and Armenian songs by Meli- 
kian, Vartabed and Suni. The singer was warmly received 
by a friendly audience. 

Francis Putty Frazier Gives PLEASURE 

Francis Phillip Frazier, a full-blooded Sioux Indian with 
an Oberlin and Dartmouth cultural background, gave an 
unusually eels - program of Indian narratives and 
songs, February 3, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Frazier displayed 
a warm voice which he produces freely, clear diction, and 
sympathetic understanding, much to the delight of a very 
large audience. Richard Malaby was a helpful accom- 
panist. 
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Joyce BANNERMAN WINs SUwccEss 

Joyce Bannerman, soprano, with the skilful and altogether 
sympathetic assistance of ewe Fiedler, accompanist, 
gave a recital, February 15, in Jordan Hall. Miss Ban- 
nerman gave a pleasurable exhibition of her abilities in an 
exacting program that included arias from Mozart’s Nozze 
di Figaro and Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tauride, two pieces by 
Donaudy, other Italian numbers by Cimara and Sibella, 
German songs by Schubert and Strauss, French pieces 
from Chausson, Fourdrain and Szule and songs in English 
by Rogers, Kramer, Head, and La Forge. Miss Banner- 
man made an exceedingly favorable impression, both as 
vocalist and interpreter, thanks to a voice of naturally love- 
ly quality and liberal range, and a ready response to the 
emotional or dramatic aspects of text and music. Although 
Miss Bannerman does not yet differentiate sufficiently be- 


(Continued on page 39) 


March Musicale at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 

Judging by the enthusiasm of the audience, a very wise 
choice was made in presenting Beniamino Gigli, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Mabel Ritch, contralto, 
and Paul De Marky, pianist, as the first offering in the 
fifth annual series of March Musicales at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. The applause was un- 
bounded, Gigli being recalled many times and at his final 
appearance bringing out with him his two children. The 
famous tenor had been one of the attractions in the first 
series of concerts, and his great success at that time was 
instrumental in drawing an unusually large audience for 
this event. His program included some of the well known 
arias from operas in which he appears at the Metropolitan, 
as well as songs by Rachmaninoff, and Grieg and Vito 
Carnevali’s Come Love With Me. Gigli’s beautiful voice 
and fine musicianship were thoroughly appreciated by the 
audience and he scored an overwhelming success. Vito 
Carnevali was accompanist for the tenor and played with 
fine artistry. 

Mabel Ritch also came in for well deserved recognition. 
She chose as her selections numbers by Grieg, Barbirolli, 
Bliss, Watts and Bantock, and sang them with artistic per- 
ception and feeling. An excellent stage presence is one of 
Miss Ritch’s many assets. 

Paul De Marky played some Chopin, an 
waltz and Liszt’s La Campanella. Mr. De Marky is well 
equipped technically and his interpretations demonstrated 
hat he is thoroughly familiar with the content of the music 
presented. 


Arensky-Deis 


May Barron to Sing Aida in Concert Form 
May Barron, concert and opera contralto, has been en- 
gaged to appear at the Spartanburg Fe stival on May 5, 


when a performance of Aida will be given in concert form. 


Hattie Sternfeld Busy 


Sternfeld, pianist and 
until two o'clock i n 


accompanist, is teaching 


Steinway Hall 


Hattie 
every Saturday 


Will teach in NEW YORK. 


Only in Mornings and to a limited number of pupils from 


March 25th to May 3lst 


Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. and Broadway 
New York City 


Studio: 
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Pacific Coast Again Acclaims 


KATHRYN 


3rd Return in 5 Months 


RE-ENGAGED 


as Leading Contralto 


Los Angeles Opera Co. 
San Francisco Opera Co. 


Season Sept.-Oct., 1927 











12 CONCERTS ALREADY CLOSED FOR FEBRUARY COAST TOUR 1928 


Press Reviews 


SEATTLE, WASH.: “Kathryn Meisle is an artist of opera who has much to bring the concert. 
Her sense of drama, her elasticity and humor are splendid assets. She has stirring 
quality in her lower register, and can sing with a delicacy that is as delightful as 
it is surprising. German lieder, with which she opened her program, had the marked 
contrast of Gretchaninoff’s ‘Snowflakes’ later on; one contrasted the other grati- 
fyingly, and both revealed the capability of the singer.” 


“Notable in the history of Musicales in Seattle was the concert given by 
Kathryn Meisle. Miss Meisle is an artist of rare intelligence. Her voice, especially 
powerful and smooth in the lower notes, is amazingly flexible, and in the upper 
register is distinguished by a clarity and sweetness of tone. She trills with the 
ease of a coloratura. Her program was a generous one, replete with melody and 
dramatic power, and calling for a lavish display of the artist’s talent.” —(Mollie Merrick) The Bulletin, Feb. 18, 1927. 

—Seattle Times, Feb, 1, 1927. 


“Miss Meisle was greeted with sincere praise. She has a deep, round contralto 
of fine texture, her tones being firm and clear. She is at home in any number, 
whether it be a difficult aria or a simple folk song.’’—Seattle Star, Feb. 1, 1927. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: 

“The warming effect of hearty applause upon an artist was never more clearly 
demonstrated than at this concert, for Meisle gave more and more of herself 
as she felt the response of the audience which called ‘brava’ at the end of her 
PORTLAND, ORE.: great dramatic aria, ‘Ah, mon Fils,’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Prophet’ and rocked with 

“The high point of the evening was undoubtedly Miss Meisle’s singing of the laughter at her very human interpretation of Stanford's ‘Bold Unbiddable Boy.’ 
aria, ‘Ah! mon fils,’ from ‘Le Prophete.’ She has a voice that is both big and beauti- —(Carolyn Pearson) Los Angeles Daily News, Feb. 15, 1927. 
ful, and she does not sacrifice tone to mere volume. Her French was excellent in 
the aria and her whole rendition most artistic.’’—Portland Telegram, Feb. 2, 1927. 


“She is, it goes without saying because of her achievements elsewhere, a singer 
of a high order of musicianship. Her voice is a velvety contralto with a surprisingly 
high range and a remarkable flexibility. Her program last night was varied. 
It catered to many tastes.”’ 


“Her large voice is of the true contralto quality with sufficiently wide range 
and flexibility to fathom the coloratura aria from ‘The Barber of Seville,’ laid 
for soprano in the opera, but which, Miss Meisle explained, was originally intended 
for contralto. She sang the aria in response to the outburst of applause that fol- 
lowed her singing of ‘Ah, mon Fils’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophete,’ and she sang —(isabel Morse Jones) Los Angeles Daily Times, Feb. 15, 1927. 
it attractively.’-—Oregon Daily Journal, Feb. 2, 1927. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.: “Beautiful songs were beautifully sung by Kathryn Meisle in her recital at the 

“The singer gripped the Auditorium thousands with ‘Liebesbotschaft’ and the Philharmonic last night. The opulent contralto voice that has charmed opera 
‘Erlkoenig,’ with Gretchaninoff’s ‘Snowflakes’ and Mary Turner Salter’s ‘Cry of audiences here these last two years proved to be an admirable instrument for 
Rachel,’ and the audience had taken her to its heart. Once that happens, your concert numbers. Miss Meisle’s tones in the middle and lower ranges have both 
singer is a queen and can do no wrong. Miss Meisle earned her queenship by good depth and luster. They are easily pliant, adapting themselves to the heavy decla- 
art and by the manifestation of a genial humanity. She has a liquid legato; she is mation of ‘The Erl King’ and likewise to the florid ‘Una Voce,’ from the ‘Barber 
emotionally various and her concert manner is of a winning simplicity.” of Seville.’ ”’ 

—(Redfern Mason) San Francisco Examiner, Feb. 18, 1927. —(Patterson Greene) Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 15, 1927. 


Management: Calvin M. Franklin, 280 Madison Ave., New York or through Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., Fisk Building, New York 
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JUST WHAT IS 
“BREATH SUPPORT” 


By W. HENRI ZAY 


Author of Practical Psychology of 
Voice and of Life. 


Article Il 











[In his first article Mr. Zay discussed mask resonance. 
In the article that follows he tells how to find one’s true 
self and how to gain breath control.—The Editor.] | 

Semi-occasionally there appears an attack on the time- 
honored institution, generally termed “Breath Support” 
for singers, and even the term “Breath Control” arouses 
the ire of some teachers who claim that breathing is not 
important, and confine their attentions mostly to certain 
conditions of the throat. : 

Only a couple years ago an article by a voice teacher 
advised students to “leave the breathing and breath sup- 
port to blacksmiths and piano movers; breathe to live; 
singing is an art.” E 

The last part of the paragraph is correct. A modicum 
of truth always makes the poisonous nature of the sug- 
gestion in the main paragraph more dangerous. If, as 
is demonstrated by the great singers, there had been 
added that breathing for singers is also an art, it would 
have shown at once that breathing is not the special 
perquisite, of blacksmiths and piano movers. Also it 
would be discovered that the emotions and thoughts 
which flash through the human organism during the 
period when the breath is held, develop and influence 
traits of character in the one doing the breathing and 
thinking, and that the effect on the individual, when the 
breathing is used for singing, is quite different to the 
effect caused by breathing for blacksmithing or piano 
Moving 

But worse, if possible, is the suggestion which comes 
from a surprising number of sources, that breath support 
forces the tone, pushes the breath through the vocal 
bands too freely, and puts a strain on the throat. I say 
“a4 surprising number” because it is very surprising that 
in this day and age, could have such an errone- 
ous opinion, + 


anyone, 


Let anv one make a test of trained singers who have 
been educated to breath support—just the average, as 
they come, good or bad, and a number of untrained sing- 
ers who make pretentions to have voices of some power, 

then we shall see who forces the most, tone and throat, 
the ones who at least try to control the breath or the 
ones who have never thought of breath control. 

There are many singers undoubtedly who pack themselves 
too full of breath, and then allow it to blow through and 
against the vocal cords, making breathy tone and destroying 
resonance, in the first instance, and, in the second place, 
forcing a hard tone and compelling the throat to tighten 
and stiffen to stop the outrush of breath. 

sut to call such a performance, as many do, an example 
of the evils of breath support is just exactly the opposite 
from the truth. These faults arise from the fact that there 
is no breath control 
What is the great idea in attaining to breath control? 
It is to keep the breath out of the tone, so that every bit of 
breath that passes through the vocal cords is vocalized, and 
that no residue is allowed to leak through, or be forced 
through, to impair the efficiency of the resonance cavities 
in the throat, head and face, and to attain the ideal 
of the old Italian masters, namely, to allow the tone to float 
and be supported on a column of breath controlled by the 
breathing muscles 


above, 


What is resonance? Something like this: Fire off a pistol 
in the open air where the wind is blowing, and the result is 
a tiny crack; fire the same pistol in a cave, and the result 
is a tremendous explosive noise. The cavern of still air re- 
flects and multiplies the sound until we hear a booming 
manifold of the original sound produced by the pistol. 

Everyone has experienced or can imagine this experiment, 
and a little thought will make the principle of resonance per- 
fectly clear. The cavities of the throat and mask—that is, 
pharynx, mouth and post-nasal cavities—act as 
the cavern, and as the cavern of still air, if the breath is 
ontrolled and kept out of them. 


lf the 


1 


the larynx, 


breath is uncontrolled and rushes through, it makes 
“open air” of them, and the resonance is dulled, deadened 
j 11 
or negugipit 
While the larynx is no pistol, it certainly starts things in 
the way of tone, but the original sound would be a baby 
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squawk if it were not introduced into these cavities of still 
air to gain resonance, which gives it volume and quality. 

The remarkable thing about the human instrument is the 
facility with which it can take on the moods of its owner, 
and, if the owner’s technic is good, and if he has breath con- 
trol, it can be made to run the whole gamut of soul experi- 
ences, and express all the moods from the serious and noble 
to the gay and frivolous; but that gets into another depart- 
ment, psychology. 

Even animals can voice the primitive emotions. A cat 
can purr with contentment, or scream with rage. Many 
human singers never get beyond that stage, and, generaiiy, 
it is just the lack of the power to will himself to think seri- 
ously and analytically that stops him from attaining to the 
expression of nobility, grandeur, a caressing, charming suav- 
ity and sympathy. These are soul qualities that probably lie 
dormant in the singer because they never have been ex- 
pressed. 


Many a singer never finds out what a nice fellow he is 
because, through laziness, or the lack of inspired teaching, 
he hasn’t dug deep enough to find his true self, his better 
self. 

And that is another function of breath support. How does 
one find his better self, and, through it, his better voice? 
How does he, through finding it, develop his personality? 
(And personality, nowadays, is almost more important than 
a fine natural organ; for almost anyone realizes that there 








“Her voice is recognized for 
its fine quality and her singing 
always affords enjoyment. Her 
clear tones have taken on more 
warmth and her interpreta- 


tions are more finished.” 


The New York World said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 


Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 


are many fine voices but that few of them have personalities 
behind them.) : 

The best and strongest, the most efficient and easily ac- 
quired and developed breath control, is a combination of 
the rib and diaphragmatic breathing. Not the clavicular 
(or shoulder breathing), nor the abdominal. 


The quickest way to acquire it is to stand erect, shoulders 
back, but not raised, expand the chest, and stretch the body 
down to the knees, allowing the breath to fill up the cavity 
made during this performance. 


You should stand with one foot forward, and the weight 
of the body on the ball of the forward foot, and, if you 
wish, you can feel the lightness of the body by raising up 
on the ball of the foot, and balancing with the other foot 
off the floor, with the arms extended out at the sides, palms 
down, or pushing down an imaginary support at the sides; 
this is a dancer's position, and the dancer’s sensation of life 
pulsing through the body is one that every singer should 
have. 

This stretch holds the breath for you. It is a lovely, ex- 
hilarating sensation, and so unconscious that one hardly feels 
having taken a breath, but as a matter of fact you have all 
you need, and all you can control. 


Settle to the floor, keeping the chest up, and you are ready 
to sing. The abdomen will be stretched tight, but slightly 
pulled in, and as the phrase is sung and the breath becomes 
used up, the abdomen comes in more than the diaphragm, 
until the breath is exhausted, if you go that far, but the 
chest frame remains firm, and never collapses; if it does the 
breath rushes through, and the tone looses quality and in- 
tensity. 

The stretch gives an expansion around the back, under 
the shoulders, which should never be raised, and if the 
stretch then is extended right down to the knees, the stretch 
holds the breath for you. It is elastic, like a panther’s 
stretch, mind you, not stiff, and is the most pleasant and 
natural way to hold the breath that is humanly possible. 
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How natural it is was illustrated the other day by a new 
pupil, to whom I was giving a first lesson. 

She had never had any lessons, but has a fine, big, natur- 
ally resonant voice, with a good timbre in the upper middle 
register. She is very talented, intelligent, very musical, and 
has sung a good deal, imitating operatic records, etc. 

I placed her in position, explained the breathing, had her 
do the stretch, feel the expansion, sides and back, stretch 
from shoulder to the knees; then she sang my first simple 
exercises, several vowels with consonants, on single tones, 
up and down the scale, an octave or more, twice; then some 
exercises on a third, up and down, full voice, strong and 
resonant, a really fine tone, well sustained. After singing 
for about ten minute’, she naively inquired: “When do I 
take breath?” 

It was lovely; she hadn’t been taking in her breath, but 
she simply stretched out her body and sang. She hadn’t 
even felt the breath go in, it was so natural and unconscious. 
Her old sensation of sucking in the breath was gone, the 
stretch took in the breath for her, and controlled it. She 
stretched out her body, and the breath was there, the throat 
didn’t know anything about it. It was a perfect illustration 
of unconscious, natural breathing, produced by conscious 
scientific direction, scientific meaning simply that the func- 
tion had been thoroughly analyzed and its action explained. 
3reath control is necessary, then, to keep the throat free, and 
is accomplished through the elastic body stretch, which 
makes the whole body control it, instead of one muscle, like, 
for instance, the diaphragm. 

If the body does not control the breath, the throat must. 
Then arise all sorts of trouble: bad sounds, inability to pro- 
nounce eloquently and completely, sore throats, lapses from 
the pitch, etc. If the breath is not controlled below the 
throat, the throat becomes constricted, and the tone cannot 
go to the pitch intended by the singer. It is not the fault of 
the ear, as the singer would readily hear it in others, but the 
breath support on the high notes being so slack (probably 
through an endeavor to sing easily) the throat must tighten 
up to aid in producing intensity enough to make the tone 
speak, then the slight tightening or stiffening puts the in- 
strument slightly out of gear and prevents the tone from 
going where the mind intends. It goes flat. If, on the con- 
trary, the intensity is forced, it is liable to be driven sharp. 

What then is breath control or breath support? It is a 
control of the breath by a pleasant, elastic stretch of the 
body, to keep the breath out of the tone; to keep the breath 
under the tone, so that it is supported sufficiently to attain 
the pitch desired ; to keep the throat open, so that there shall 
be no interference with the union of all the resonances from 
the chest to the head; to keep the breath out of the mask, 
so the resonance and facility shall not be destroyed, and 
brilliance and the ability to pronounce words with creative 
warmth, is made possible. 

The control of the breath enables the singer to phrase 
gracefully and introduce a charming and effective rubato, to 
spin the tone at the end of the phrase, as the great singers of 
the past thought imperative. Who does it now? 

In the tone breath support develops the hum in the mask, 
which lights up the tone like a flame; without breath sup- 
port, a puff of breath blows through and blows the flame out 

dulls the tone, and brilliancy is extinguished. 

Isn’t it curious that anyone could condemn a thing which 
is responsible for most of the virtues of good singing? 

What is needed in our profession is a more determined 
and obstinate attempt to think clearly, and there should be 
developed a restless conscience that will lead to what might 
be called, divine curiosity. 

[In his third article Mr. Zay insists that anybody can 
learn to trill and that it makes the voice beautiful. He 
also says the trill must be joyful—the lugubrious singer 
hasn’t a chance in the trill business—The Editor. ] 


Honorary Committee for International 
Exhibition of Music 

GeNnEvA.—The names of the members of the Honorary 
Committee of the International Exhibition of Music have 
now been announced. Each country has its representatives 
as follows: France—Vincent d’Indy, Maurice Ravel, Ro- 
main Rolland; Germany—Richard Strauss, Hans. Pfitzner ; 
England—Lord Berners, Edward Dent; United States 
Ernest Schelling; Italy—Ottorino Respighi; Austria— 
Arnold Schonberg; Poland—Ignace Paderewski; Russia— 
Igor Stravinsky ; Czecho-Slovakia—Viteslay Novak; Hol- 
land—Willem Mengelberg; Spain—Manuel de Falla; Fin- 
land—Jan Sibelius; Switzerland—Volkmar Andreae, Jean 
Bartholoni, Fritz Brun, Gustave Dorét, Arthur Honegger, 
Emile Lauber, Carl Nef-Lavator—Jacques Dalcroze, Ernest 
Ansermet, Otto Barblan, Joseph Lauber. is FP. 


First British Singer at Paris Opera 


Paris.—John Brownlee, twenty-six-year-old Scottish-Aus- 
tralian baritone, has signed a twelve months’ contract with 
the Paris Opéra. He is said to be the first “Britisher” to 
be engaged at that house. 
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Concerts and Lectures at Curtis Institute 


Two of the most important lectures of the season, music- 
ally speaking, to be given in the course of Comparative Arts 
arranged by The Curtis Institute of Music in. Philadelphia 
this winter, were scheduled for February 7 and February 14 
when the speakers were Rosario Scalero, professor of 
Composition at the Institute, and Carl Engel, chief of the 
division of music of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Scalero spoke upon The Early Contrapuntalists and 
Palestrina, a subject which he is equipped to discuss with 
authority. In the field of composition he has received the 
teachings of that illustrious master through a line which 
begins with Albrici, one of the first cantors of the famous 
church in Leipzig where he was a pupil of Palestrina, and 
follows down through Fasch; Zelter, Mendelssohn, Joachim, 
Nottebohm and Mandyczewski. With the latter teacher Mr. 
Scalero spent seven years in Vienna. “He who is sated and 
contented with life is not an artist,” Mr. Scalero observed 
in the course of his talk, “neither is he a practical man, for 
even action presupposed a stimulus, an inquietude, a need of 
changing circumstances, without which we would accommo- 
date ourselves to a kind of epicurean fatalism. There is 
no art which can be explained without grief, even if this 
art should be the most glorious and joyful hymn to life.” 

To Mr. Engel was allotted the topic The Beginnings of 
Opera, which he treated with imaginative, sympathetic, and 
delightful humor. Reminding his listeners that curing the 
three hundred years that have marked the development of 
opera there have been some fifty thousand serious operas 
composed, Mr. Engel pointed out that only a few of these 
are ever now produced and that in the bulk of operatic liter- 
ature only three deal with other subjects than love. “Music 
always trails at the heels of its sister arts,” the speaker said. 
“In the three hundred years of its association with the 
stage, music progressed more than it had in the preceding 
three thousand years. 
in art is made rather by the people who don’t know things 
than those who do. For instance a man wants to write 
music but knows nothing of counterpoint. So he writes 
without it, and so perhaps founds a new school. The 
Florentines of the seventeenth century knew what they 
wanted. They insisted that music have eloquence moulded 
over the prosody of the libretto—that the sentiment contained 
in the words be diffused in the music. Moderns cannot 
comprehend what it meant to achieve this revolutionary 
step. The first jazz band of our day may have been a 
calamity, but it was no more an accident than was the first 
opera. it is the voice of its time.” 

Following the lecture a tea was given in the new library 
of The Curtis Institute of Music where Mr. Engel was 
introduced to the faculty members of the school. Presiding 
at the tea table were Grace H. Spofford, the dean, and 
Marjorie Winn, the librarian. 

Dr. W. N. C. Carlton of Williams College who is consult- 
ing librarian for the Institute was a guest, and earlier in the 
day held a special conference with Mr. Engel concerning 
the library. 


Richard Bonelli Acclaimed on Tour 


Richard Bonelli, whose brilliant achievements with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in Chicago were high lights 
in the musical season, is now being acclaimed in an out- 
standing manner in the cities where he is appearing with 
the company on tour. On February 16 Bonelli sang Renato 
in The Masked Ball at the first performance of the Wash- 
ington season, when the opera was presented before as dis- 
tinguished an audience as the Capital City can achieve. 

In reviewing the performance the critic of the Evening 
Star stated: “Richard Bonelli walked away with the 
honors of the evening and he even stole top honors from 
the entire cast, for he had recall after recall, numbering 
at least five ‘solo’ curtain calls after his big aria, Eri tu 
che macchiavi, in the third act. Mr. Bonelli, who is an 
American, has a rich, mellow voice, is remarkably good- 
looking, and has unusual acting ability for an opera singer. 
Throughout the opera Mr. Bonelli seemed to live his role 
and to achieve fine vocal interpretation without a single 
grimace and with the apparent ease of complete artistry. 
The audience, from Vice-President Dawes and General 
Pershing in a stage box to the humblest standee at the rear 
of the house, acclaimed Mr. Bonelli with repeated bursts 
of applause.” 

The, commentator for the Washington Times remarked: 
“Gems of the opera again came into being—and what gems! 
Bonelli had perhaps the greatest ovation. Bonelli, with 
youth and a glorious voice, who has fallen heir to the reles 
made famous by the late baritone Schwartz.” 

At the close of the opera tour the end of March, Bonelli 
will sing a limited number of concerts, beginning in his 
home city of Syracuse, N. Y., on April 7. Inasmuch as 
it is several years since the baritone has been heard there, 
the event is anticipated with unusual interest by local music 
lovers. The recital will be under the auspices of the Re- 
cital Commission, which brings world-famous artists to 
Syracuse. 

Mr. Bonelli will give his second radio recital in the 
Atwater-Kent Series on Easter Sunday Night over station 
WEAF and its chain of stations. Late in April he will 
sail for Europe to fulfill important contracts abroad. 


Marcel Salzinger Scores in Pagliacci 


Marcel Salzinger, baritone, who has recently appeared 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, scored a de- 
cided success in the role of Tonio in Pagliacci. The per- 
formance of this opera, which followed The Ring of Poly- 
krates, was, according to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
“notable chiefly for the introduction of a new baritone, 
Marcel Salzinger.” This paper then goes on to say: “Mr. 
Salzinger sang the Prologue as it seldom is sung, with 
real artistry as well as a voice of adequate power, and of 
rare smoothness and full, well-rounded richness. He gave 
the famous introduction to Leoncavallo’s opera the proper 
significance without exaggeration or striving for effect, and 
was excellent in his delineation of the role throughout.” 
The favorable criticism of the Evening Bulletin is echoed 
in the Philadelphia Record, which, in speaking of Mr. Sal- 
zinger’s rendition of this role, mentioned, as did also the 
Evening Bulletin, his “extraordinarily able and artistic per- 
formance ;” the same paper also said: “There was no striv- 
ing for applause, but an exquisite singing of the Prologue, 
followed by a consistently good performance of the role. 
Salzinger is one of the most pleasing baritones recently 
heard here.” 
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I sometimes think that the progress’ 
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MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


NOTED RUSSIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


FAMOUS BELGIAN-AMERICAN ORGANIST 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


CELEBRATED THEATRE ORGANIST 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


A ene RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


LEON SAMETINI 


“* RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 125 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Amato, Prof. Auer, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Courboin, Mr. Demorest, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr 
Sametini and Mr. Witherspoon have each consented to award Free Scholarships, of two private lessons weekly each, to the 
students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free 
Scholarship application blank on request. 








——— 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory 
and Master of Oratory are conferred by quthority of the State of Illinois, at the end of each summer session, upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge snd babs Satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with each room. 
Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 








COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
FALL SEASON OPENS SEPT. 12 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
OLLEGE 


Chicago Musical 
College Building 





70 East Van Buren Street Chicago, III. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards. Established 1867 
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CONFERENCE HELD IN LONG BEACH 


Cat.—The California Public School 
represented by schools and colleges from 
held its yearly meeting at the Breakers 
Hotel, Long Beach, February 17 to 19 inclusive. 200 dele- 
gates, including supervisors and teachers of music in the 
public schools, were in attendance, as were a number of 
distinguished speakers and guests from other states. Helen 
Heffernan, president and commissioner of elementary 
schools, presided at nearly all the meetings. 

An address of welcome was given by Fillmore Condit, 
mayor of Long Beach. This was followed by a demon- 
stration of a violin class by Ruth Grant, instrumental super- 
visor of the Long Beach Junior High Schools. The second 
demonstration was under the direction of Lewis D’Ippolite, 
instrumental instructor of the elementary schools, and the 
chief address of the day was delivered by W. Otto Meiss- 
ner, head of the Meissner Institute of Music, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Meissner’s topic, Your Need of Music, was 
treated from the standpoint of music being a_ universal 
need, and that it should be democratized in every way pos- 
sible so that all might have an equal chance at musical ex- 
pression, and thus become an asset to the community and 
nation. Mr. Meissner advanced the theory that a better 
musical education would have a far reaching effect on the 
criminal problems of the day, and gave it as his opinion 
that it was one of the crying injustices of our times that 
musical educations should be denied those who could not 
afford them, and reserved only for those who could. Long 
Beach, which holds the highest place in the country in the 
matter of furnishing a high grade municipal concert every 
day in the year, free to the public, received much com- 
mendation from all speakers. 

At the afternoon session, class room music was demon- 
strated under the direction of Minerva C. Hall, director 
Music of the Long Beach Schools; Miss Hall was assisted 
by the grade supervisors and their classes. School Opera 
its Place and Value was the theme chosen for the address 
by Ida E. Bach, head of the music department, Fremont 
High School, Los Angeles. She was followed by Richard 
J. Werner, Commissioner of Secondary Schools, speaking 
on The State Department of Education and the School 
Music Program 

A banquet with program was held in the 
Miss Heffernan as toastmistress, and greetings 
Stephens, superintendent of the city schools 
gram was by the Faculty Ensemble Group of 
Beach music department: (violins) Martin H. Higgins, 
Ruth Grant, Emilie Kaye; (flute) George C. Moore; (cello) 
Dwight S. Defty; (piano) Sara Pepple. Greetings from 
the State Board of Education were given by Dora A. 
Stearns; greetings from the California Music Teachers’ 
Association by Mme. Alma Seltzer, president Los Angeles 
branch; greetings from the California Congress of Parent- 
Teachers’ Association by Mrs. Grace W. Mabee, state 
music chairman, and greetings from the state department 
of education by Richard J. Werner 

On Friday morning, with Miss 


Lone , Beacu, 
Music Conference, 
all over the state, 


evening, with 
from W. L. 
The pro- 
the Long 


Heffernan presiding, a 


symposium on Community Music was led by Charles D. 
Smith, supervisor of instrumental music of the Stockton 
schools. A demonstration of music appreciation by the 
seventh grade class, John Adams Junior High School of 
Santa Monica, was given under the leadership of Mae K. 

Siddell, instructor. 

Music Appreciation, Leaven 
discussed by Mrs. Frances E. 
of the Victor Phonograph Company. “California has been 
outstanding in this new phase of music education,” Mrs. 
Clark pointed out. “Music never was intended to be the 
gift of the chosen few, but to be a benefit to all, since it 
has a universal appeal. It can be understood and loved 
by every student, whether he be talented musically or not. 
It is as certain as life itself that an acquaintance with and 
love of good music contains more elements of power to 
reach, train and form the moral fibre of an individual than 
any other one instrumentality in the province of the public 
school.” Demonstration in harmony was given by the third 
semester class, Polytechnic High, Los Angeles, under the 
direction of Frank L. Anderson, instructor. 

At the afternoon session, with Charles M. Dennis pre- 
siding, the annual business meeting of the Conference was 
held, with election of officers. After the business session a 
program was given by the orchestra of the Jefferson Junior 
High School, George C. Moore, directing. The report of 
the Educational Council followed. 

On Friday evening a complimentary concert was given 
by courtesy of the Long Beach Board of Education in the 
auditorium of the Woodrow Wilson High School. The 
program was by the Band of Franklin High School, Los 
Angeles; Orchestra and Boys’ Glee Club of Polytechnic 
High, Long Beach; ensemble and soloists from the schools 
of Santa Monica, Los Angeles and neighboring cities. 
This was followed by a reception in the Library of the 
school given by the faculty wives and members of the 
Board of Education. 

On Saturday morning, the 
High School was discussed by Frances E. 
ciate professor of music, University of 
ern Branch. A demonstration by a cello class under 
Dwight E. Defty followed. Securing the Best Results 
from the Grade Teacher, by Cora A. Merry, Riverside, 
and Some Problems of the City Supervisor, by Mary F. 
Ireland, supervisor of music, Sacramento, were other topics 
heard at the morning session. 

The conference closed on Saturday at noon, honoring a 
Long Beach woman, Minerva C. Hall, general director 
of music in the Long Beach schools, as vice-president of the 
conference at the annual election. Ernest L. Owen of Mill 
Valley was chosen president. M. T. H 


or Garnish, was the topic 
Clark, educational director 


Typical Output of a Junior 
Wright, asso- 
California, South- 


First Appearance of Amato in New York 

Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, after an absence of six years from this country, 
will make his first appearance since his return at Carnegie 
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ELEANOR SAWYER, 
just finished her successful 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera 
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New York. 
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in a concert sponsored by 


Fay Foster Trio Scores Again 

An audience which crowded the grand ball room of the 
Hotel Astor on the afternoon of February 19 listened with 
unequivocal demonstrations of delight to the musical 
selections rendered by the Fay Foster Trio, the occasion 
being the annual luncheon of the New York Women’s Press 
Club. The entire musical program was furnished by the 
Fay Foster Trio, consisting of Fay Foster, soprano; Josef 
Berge, baritone, and Jean Gravelle, bass-baritone. The 
offerings consisted of two groups. The first was com 
posed of songs of Spain and South America, sung in the 
Spanish language, the singers wearing extremely rich and 
beautiful Spanish costumes. Mr. Gravelle was an ideal 
Toreador in a gorgeous creation of black and scarlet velvet, 
lavishly embroidered in gold bullion after a painting by 
Zuloaga. The second group was sung in English, the songs 
being of England, Ireland and Scotland. The costumes were 
English court robes of the 18th century. Folk songs mostly, 
they were given in an entirely novel and interesting manner, 
having been especially arranged for the trio by Miss Foster. 
Laughter and thrills alternated as the selections were serious 
or humorous. 

The trio will sing in Newark, N. J., on March 23, and 
in Yonkers the same month, the date not definitely settled. 


























Boston Recital 
January 5, 1927 
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ity of personal magnetism. 


Rare sensitiveness. 


Displays authoritativeness of manner 


“HAPPY 








BALDWIN PIANO 








A musician and pianist of unusual 


Boston Herald. 
Seems to have that much coveted qual- 


Boston Transcript. 


Boston Globe. 


Christian Science Monitor. 
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New York Recital 
January 7, 1927 


An artist to his finger tips. 
New York American. 


Fine sweep of dramatic color. 
New York Sun. 


One of the most gifted of the younger 
pianists. New York Telegram. 


Charm and poetry. 


New York Times. 





Fine artistic feeling. 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 





MODERNS.” 
Boston Post. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE 


“The Always Dependable”’ 


Wins Double Honors 


within a week 


in Pagliacci and Aida 
with Philadelphia Civic Opera 


© Underwood & Underwocd 


Comments on his Radames of February 17th: 


“ONE OF HIS BEST ROLES—FINE VOICE AND ACTED SPLENDIDLY 
—NILE SCENE SUPERBLY DONE FROM EVERY£STANDPOINT.” 
—Public Ledger, February 18. 


“THE ALWAYS DEPENDABLE ALTHOUSE FAIRLY OUTDID 
HIMSELF—SINGING OF BIG ARIA IN FIRST ACT RECEIVED WITH 


AN OVATION.”’—Inquirer. 
“JUST ABOUT AT HIS BEST IN RADAMES.”—Evening Bulletin. 


“NEVER HEARD TO BETTER ADVANTAGE. FAIRLY SHONE IN BIG 
ARIA OF FIRST ACT AND RECEIVED AN OVATION FOR HIS 
EXCELLENT WORK.”—Daily News. 


“AN ABLE EXPONENT OF RADAMES—STIRRED HEARERS TO 
APPLAUSE.”—Record. 
Remarks on Canio of February 10th: 


“SCORED EMPHATIC SUCCESS.’—Evening Bulletin. 
“AN ABLE CANIO.”—Record. 
“IN FINE VOICE AND ACTED WITH VEHEMENCE.”—Inquirer. 


“AN EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE CANIO. IMMENSE DRAMATIC POWER 
AND SPLENDID VOICE.’—Public Ledger. 


Few Advanced Pupils Accepted for Coaching 


Address: 
310 WEST 72d STREET, NEW YORK 
Phone: 3738 TRAFALGAR 











Concert Management: 


HAENSEL AND JONES 


Steinway Hall New York Kranich and Bach Piano 
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March 1—Birmingham, Ala.— 


as Tosca in “La Tosca” 


(With the Chicago Civic Opera Co.) 


Excerpts from the Press: 
ta” innumerable times, 


faudia Muz 


orgeous to hear al gorgeous 


have had “Travia 


not be said . gave the role 

magnificent vocalism, with a top that was flaming and 
with sustained momet that were sheer velvet. Her 
the first act were artistic achievements, and 

f hey belonged to the prosce CON- 
CERT STAGE HAS NEVER KNOWN BETTER 
TONE May we hear Claudia Muzio 


I Sun 


nium, the 


every year 


Her PIANISSIMO SINGING was so PER 
rLY PRODUCED a1 ividual qual 
netrated the chor nsemble without effort. 


interpre 


immediately—Vissi 
lrama 

the pure deliv of significantly colored ton 

soundest to artist ever was me 
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setting hakespearean 
the nearest 
Detroit has 


Management 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. 
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Suzanne Keener’s Remarkable Progress 


A close survey of the work of Suzanne Keener, whose 

recitals in costume are unique on the concert stage today, 
displays the refreshing fact that a singer may really excel 
her own early promise of ability. 
Sensationally received into the 
Metropolitan Opera Company five 
years ago after only seven months 
study in New York City, this 
young artist found at the begin- 
ning of her career that she had 
been made a star at the outset, 
with many exacting promises to 
fulfill. The interest aroused by 
her rare coloratura voice and dis- 
tinctive personality presented an 
artistic challenge to alarm even a 
veteran, and only a glance at 
Miss Keener’s schedule can de- 
cide exactly how the challenge 
was met. 

Despite having been hailed as 
a discovery, Miss Keener has 
quietly gone on being “discovered” 
until today her improved voice, 
the exquisite costumes designed 
by herself, and a matured sense 
f the technic of program build- 
ing have evolved into a novel art 
which is winning popularity by 
its own worth. Having, besides 
her ample vocal equipment, suc- 
cessfully transposed the ideal of 
opera to the — stage, Miss 
Keener finds that she has arrived 
among the artists whom the 
schools and colleges particularly 
request. Out of the thirty-nine 
engagements which she has so 
far fulfilled this season, twenty- 
five have been at educational in- 
stitutions. Also among her sixty 
dates last year were many schools 
and colleges throughout the coun- 
try, the majority of which, as well 
as of all audiences, demand a re- 
engagement. A revealing number 
of Artists Courses now regularly 
include Suzanne Keener. 

And next season—in addition 

to her various tours, and follow- 
ing the annual mid-western trip 
under the Horner-Witte Bureau— 
Miss Keener has been engaged by 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Inc., for a Pacific Coast tour, 
as one in a series of internation- 
ally known artists. 

Apparently Miss Keener has had to run a gamut for the 
progress she has so evidently made. Being, in appearance, 
the type of girl one might see on a magazine cover, and having 
the grace, ingenuity, and the sort of charm which is a re- 
sume of Peter Pan, Mary Pickford, and the modern Ameri- 
can girl, this singer, who happens to be a serious musician, 
preferred to follow her voice rather than succumb to the 
silver screen or the stage. 

Then there is the matter of her art studies, which talent 
has turned to effecting her own costumes. To make her 
programs far different from the usual assortment of folk 
songs given at costume recitals, ambitious Miss Keener has 
found that she could search far and choose wisely, all in the 
name of art. Her skill has been in securing a beauty of 
costume and wealth of drama to make a frame for each 
song Altogether, Suzanne Keener deserves grateful notice 
because of her steady progress, and to all music lovers 
such a feat is salve to cynicism. Sara HAMILTON 


Samoiloff Studio Notes 

Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
better than ever, according to critics, has a busy season; 
following her coast to coast tour she is singing with the 


Julia Claussen, singing 


Metropolitan and Philadelphia opera companies, and is also 
engaged for the summer season of the Ravinia Park Opera 
Company. Helen Stanley has been singing in concerts with 
remarkable success; critics call her one of the greatest sing- 
ers on the concert stage today. Bianca Saroya, now touring 
the United States, in company with her husband, Dimitri 
Onofrei, tenor, is creating a sensation with the San Carlo 
Opera ( pompany. 

Maria Luisa Escobar writes that she is very busy in Italy, 
singing in all the big theatres. Consuela Escobar, coloratura 
soprano is on a successful tour with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Sonya Yergin, engaged by the Berlin Folk Opera 
Company direct from the Samoiloff Studios, is now leading 
prima donna of the Hanover Opera Company, and her press 
notices are very flattering. Gladys Axman sang guest per- 
formances with the San Carlo Opera Company, also with the 
de Segurola Opera Company, in Havana; she recently ap- 
peared with the Russian Trio at the Ritz Carlton Hotel with 
success, and is also contemplating giving a recital in the near 
future. Helen Sheridan sang Marguerite (Faust) and 
Micaela (Carmen), with the La Scala Opera Company in 
Philadelphia, is reengaged to sing Mimi (La Boheme), and 
is also playing a leading part in the New York performance 
of Mozart’s La Finta, in which she has been extremely suc- 
cessful. 

Gladys St. John, coloratura soprano, sang in Rochester, 
Newark and New York theatres with great success ; at pres- 
ent she is singing in St. Louis, and will give a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on April 8. John Uppman, Cali- 
fornia baritone, sang in San Francisco with the Symphony 
Orchesfra under Merola’s baton, and is now singing over the 
radio, being very successful. 

Thursday afternoons at four o’clock Mr. Samoiloff holds a 
repertory class in Steinway Hall for the purpose of accustom- 
ing pupils to sing before audiences: guests are welcorne, but 
an invitation card is necessary. The Samoiloff summer master 
classes will be held in San Francisco from June 1 to July 2; 
Seattle, July 5 to July 23, and Portland, July 25 to August 20. 
“. trip to Europe is being arranged for the summer of 1928 
by Mr. and Mrs. Samoiloff; students will accompany them 
for the purpose of study and debuts. Andrew Kostelanetz, 
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able assistant to Mr. Samoiloff, will accompany him on all 
his trips. 

Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Siever are the studio pianists, and 
Elise Collins, able secretary to Mr. Samoiloff, is developing 


SUZANNE KEENER 


a beautiful soprano voice; according to Mr. Samoiloff, a 


future awaits her. 


Pietro Yon Returns from Coast 
Pietro Yon, internationally known organist, has just re- 
turned from a long and successful tour of the Pacific Coast 
where he was heard in all the principal cities. Wherever 
he appeared Mr. Yon has been asked to return. 








ETHEL GRO 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in Tone Production 


“She has a fine diction, therefore there was a differ- 
ence whether the songs were in English or not. We 
like our own tongue best when easily understood.” — 
New York World. 


200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone: Circle 10117 


ORIS SASLAWSK 


Russian Baritone 
Oratorios, Recitals, Orchestral Engagements 
Address: E. Q. Saslawsky, 22 East 89th St. Telephone: 10205 Lenox 


LOUISE HUNTER: 


—SOPRANO— 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: Loulse Hunter Management 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICAN BARITONE 


Returns to America for concerts during January, February 
and March only—after an absence of two years. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Knabe Piano 


ERNEST TOY 


EMINENT AUSTRALIAN VIOLINIST 


For dates address 800 Orchestra Building 
Chicago, Hil. 
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ELENORE ALTMAN INSPIRES 
PRAISE IN BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Referred to by Critic as Pianist of Lustrous Tone and Glow- 
ing Interpretation, Yet Composed and Unruffled of 
Bearing—A Performer Disdaining Applause 

Unique tribute was paid to Elenore Altman by N. M. J. 
in the Transcript when this sterling pianist gave a recital 
recently in Boston. The review was headed “In the De- 
tached Manner,” and the unusual character of the comments 
which followed warrants reproducing them in their entirety : 

“In its apparent detachment of performer and instrument, 
Elenore Altman’s concert of important piano compositions at 
Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon recalls precedents of a 
kind. That the music of Brahms, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Debussy and Chopin came from the piano with glowing emo- 
tional import must have surprised the audience considerably, 
since the pianist would have been the last to reveal by her 
manner before, after, or during the performance that the 
occasion moved her the slightest. At her first appearance 
she walked calmly to the piano, settled back comfortably in 
her chair, played two pieces, arose, bowed as a matter of 
course, and disappeared through the door with as little ado 
as possible. In their outward aspect, subsequent sessions at 
the piano were but repetitions of the first. Intermissions be- 
tween numbers never have been more brief, and—believe it 
who will—Miss Altman once expressed an evident disdain 
for applause by breaking the climax of an appreciative de- 
monstration with the first notes of the next number. 

“What manner. of musician is this? Her listeners pre- 
sumably might have asked the question of themselves, as this 
quite capable, entirely contained person revealed powers of 
musical expression which denied the quiescence of her appear- 
ance. Miss Altman played as if she had devoted her life 
to analyzing the music with her mind, to blending it into her 
body, and to absorbing it into her soul so that, afterwards, 
if the proper lock were turned, it would come out again from 
the piano before her while she, herself, appeared to remain 
aloof from the whole proceeding. 

“To begin with, Brahms’ Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, 
quickly demonstrated that Miss Altman is wont to command 
and the piano to respond without cavil. If her edict was but 
silent communication between herself and her instrument, 
while her arm and hand were quite unobstrusive messengers, 
keyboard and strings, nevertheless, leaped into controlled 
restlessness. Then followed Beethoven’s familiar Moonlight 
sonata, achieving an impressiveness entirely beyond the 
ability and comprehension of your fiery addict of piano per- 
cussion. Those who will have a thing done only according 
to their own way will likely disclaim against Miss Altman’s 
slow tempo in the adagio movement. Unruffled, it moved 
in its serenity; absolutely without climax, Miss Altman 
played it to the end. And yet the pianist’s exquisitely subtle 
gradations in tone intensity filled it with meaning. Other- 
wise the comparative calmness of the movement and of the 
allegretto, as well, served to heighten the impassioned throb 
of the final episode. 

“Schumann stood third upon the program and thereby 
opened the way for controversy. This Fantasie of his 
(op. 17) at one time and another has been called “noble,” 
yet scarcely one of Schumann’s larger pieces can be played 
now without arousing to eloquence whoever has belief in 
personal views as to how it should be interpreted. Suffice 
it that Miss Altman has her own ideas, and her manner 
of performance is witness that she can well defend them if 
need be. Moreover, many parts of the piece did sound as 
if fanciful Schumann would look kindly upon the whimsy of 
her allegretto, upon the lilt of her alla legenda, upon the 
frenzy of her moderato, ma energico, and especially upon 
the velvet tones of her andante sostenuto. 

“The Chopin pieces came at the close, but to hear them was 
well worth the waiting. Not only did the preceding numbers 
of the group—Melcer’s transcription of Moniusko’s La 
Fileuse, Debussy’s Les Violes and Stojowski’s two studies— 
offer their varied moods for needed contrast, but Chopin 
found Miss Altman in her element. It was the ballade from 
op. 47, moreover, which best revealed that her manipulation 
of the pedal is one keystone of her skill in what Rubinstein 
called the higher art of piano playing. But Miss Altman’s 
tone is her temple, and as long as she maintains its present 
lustre her playing will continue to delight those who still 
put their trust in the sonorities.” 


Montclair Orchestra Changes Name 


The Montclair Orchestra and the Symphony Society of 
the Oranges hereafter will be known as the New Jersey 
Orchestra and- will be directed by Philip James, who has 
won wide recognition for his ability with the baton. An an- 
nouncement from the orchestra states that “Mr. James and 
many of the musicians in the orchestra offer their services 
and that of the organization to communities further afield 
in the State who wish to develop their own local organiza- 
tions. Our now considerable library of music, our facilities 
for the engagement of artists, and our experience will all be 
at the service of such communities that wish to avail them- 
selves of such aid. The management of the orchestra re- 
mains in the same hands as heretofore, with the headquarters 
in Montclair. In particular, Philip James continues as musi- 
cal director, and all matters appertaining to the artistic side 
of the enterprise will be under his personal control.” 


New Fithian Song in Demand 

Bye Baby, Bye, Bye, Bye, by J. H. Fithian, is the latest 
song to be issued by T. W. Allen, music publisher of New 
York. This number is a typical mammy song and yet it has 
all the ear-marks of a “best seller.’ As a song it is ideally 
suited for any kind of program whether on the concert stage, 
in recital, or in vaudeville, and as a dance number it pos- 
sesses all the necessary attributes to make it appeal to the 
leaders of jazz orchestras or ensemble groups. Cecil Barry, 
distinguished orchestra arranger, has written extraordinarily 
fine arrangements both for jazz orchestra (fox trot), and 
for orchestral accompaniment, for vocal soloist. This num- 
ber promises to be one of the big song hits of the year. 


England Likes Houghton’s New Song 


Not Understood, a new song, by Albert H. Houghton, has 
been recently republished in England and is fast attaining the 
same popularity there as it now has in this country. It was 
given on January 22 at the London Ballad Concerts by 
7 Ripley. This is a favorite song for artists over the 
radio. 
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soseF LHEVINNE 


World Famous Piano-Virtuoso—Private Lessons—Repertoire—Teachers’ Class 


OSCAR SAEN GER 


Internationally Famous Master of the Voice. Opera Classes. Teachers’ Classes. Repertory Classes 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


E. WARREN K. HOWE 


Eminent teacher of voice. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Courses in Public School Music, Theatre Organ Playing, Dramatic Art, Musical 
Theory, Class Piano Methods for Public Schools. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Free Scholarships to talented and deserving students awarded after competitive examinations. 
Josef Lhevinne will award one scholarship for private and two for repertory class lessons. Oscar 





Saenger will award two scholarships for private lessons and five scholarships in Opera Class. 
Apply for application blanks. 





Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Rates of tuition moderate. 


€ R E D I a S will be given on summer courses taken toward Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees— 
granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular mailed free on 
application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
>. OF MUSK 


Chicago, Illinois 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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FEBRUARY 22 


Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 


A new orchestra and a conductor almost new to America, 
made their debut on February 22, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The orchestra was called the Beethoven Symphony 
and the conductor was Georges Zaslawsky. The Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra quite appropriately played a Beethoven 
program with the assistance of Gitta Gradova, pianist, and 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto. A distinguished audience was pres- 
ent and some of the boxes were occupied by the Junior 
Board of Directors with Camille Miller as chairman, these 
including the Misses Almira Rockefeller, Genevieve Fox, 
Antoinette Dominick, Violet H. H. Tangeaman, Elizabeth 
Wyatt, Miriam Miller, Temple Biddle, Constance Dane. 
Other prominent persons present were Prince Igor Troubets- 
koy, Princess Marie de Bourbon, Baroness Louise de Ro- 
maine, Mr. Roy P. Monahan, president of the Beethoven 
Symphony; Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt Napier Peniston, Mrs. 
Ella F. Capstick, Mrs. Kenneth Ward, the Marquis de Kero 

sette, Miss Clara Kimball Young, Mrs. Stephanie ( sloeck 

ner, Mrs. John Manville and others. The presence of such 
augurs well for the prosperity of this 
Whether or not there is need in New York of 
question. Numerous attempts 


society leaders as thes« 


new orchestra 


an additional orchestra is a 
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MARIO CARBONI, 
who will be soloist with the 
Woman's Symphony Orches- 
tra of Chicago at its concert 
on March 15 in the Good- 
man Theater. Mr. Carboni 
is a staunch booster for 
William Hale Thompson 
who is running for mayor of 
( hicago. 





have been made to maintain a third orchestra here, but with- 
out firm success and the most recent talk is not for increas- 
ing the number of orchestras, but rather for merging the 
New York Symphony and the Philharmonic orchestra which, 
however, has no chance of being done. If a new orchestra 
is needed, certainly no better man appears available as its 
head than Georges Zaslawsky. He made his debut here last 
winter as conductor of an extra concert of the P hilharmonic 
at which time he made a fine impression, proving himself to 
be a conductor of routine whose leading gave every evidence 
of sincere emotion. His presence at the head of the new 
3eethoven Symphony Orchestra not only confirms, but 
strengthens this earlier impression. The program included 
the third symphony—The Eroica—the concerto in C minor 
magnificently played by Gitta Gradova a group of Beethoven 
songs, sung by Mme. Onegin in the effective manner so fam- 
iliar to New York audiences, and finally the Leonore Over- 
ture, No. 3, There was a large and enthusiastic audience 
and Mr. Zaslawsky was recalled many times. There can 
be no question whatever as to the success of his efforts and 
it may be within reason to predict that the Beethoven Sym- 
ped Orchestra will assume an immediate position in New 
York's future music life. 


FEBRUARY 23 
Max Kaplick 


A new recitalist introduced himself to New York at Town 
Hall on February 23, in the person of Max Kaplick, a Ger- 
man baritone who has lived here a number of years, devot- 
ing most of his time to teaching. Mr. Kaplick is that rare 
thing, a German singer who really has a command of bel 
canto. He employs this good method in ideal lieder singing. 
The first and last groups were in German. Schubert’s Prom- 
etheus was splendidly done and his declamatory nature effec- 
tively contrasted with Behm’s Stimme der Sehnsucht and 
the rarely heard but beautiful Liebeshymnus of Richard 
Strauss. The final group employed Josef Marx and songs 
of Richard Trunk. The latter’s Ecce Homo had to be re- 
peated at once. Another group was devoted to three not 
especially unfamiliar and not especially distinguished Italian 
operatic arias and also an English group in which his fine 
interpretation of H. O. Osgood’s Eribeg Island especially 
stood out. There was a large audience which thoroughly 
appreciated the unusually fine art of the new-comer, showing 
its pleasure in repeated outbursts of applause and a demand 
for encores at the end. 


FEBRUARY 25 
Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio, that able ensemble comprised of William 
Kroll, violin; Willem Willeke, cello, and Aurelio Giorni, 
piano, gave another notable recital at Aeolian Hall on Feb- 
ruary 25. The program consisted of the Beethoven Trio in 
G major, op. 1-2; Ravel’s Trio in A minor, and Saint-Saens’ 
Trio in F major, op. 18. The Beethoven number was played 
as a graceful acknowledgment of the current Beethoven 
centennial, but was much more than a formal gesture. Here 
was solid musicianship, subtlety of interpretation combined 
with exquisite tonality—a performance which in itself would 
establish the reputation of a less favorably known body. The 
Ravel opus, sandwiched between its classical neighbors, was 
an interesting demonstration of the strength and weaknesses 
of the “modern” school. There was real fire here, lightning- 
like and brilliantly colored. The strength was in the spirited 
Pantoum, the second movement, which called for salvos of 
applause; but as for the Passacaille, there was something 
weird and uneasy. One portion was grandiose in spirit. 
Possibly it represented the warring of the elements in a 
storm at sea, or divergent life forces pushing and prodding 
with unimagined strength, but it sounded remarkably like an 
old farm wagon jolting over a rutted road, with the cello 
representing the groaning of ancient timbers, the violin the 
squeak of ungreased wheels, and the piano, presumably the 
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“He is well versed in the school of bel canto singing, and he has a 
vocal control that enables him to sing a phrase at will and to sing 


with delightful mezza voce. 





Management: 


”"__Buffalo Express. 


TENOR 


RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 


muttered execrations of the driver rudely awakened from 
somnolence. But after all this was momentary and scarcely 
disturbed the smooth and mighty sweep of the opus, and the 
polished perfection of technic and meaning of the trio. In 
the Saint-Saens work the sharp brilliance of the Presto 
movement which concluded the third movement again showed 
the unerring precision of the ensemble at its best. 


FEBRUARY 26 


Irene Scharrer 
pianist, gave another recital at Aeolian 
that was a remarkable demonstration 


Irene Scharrer, 
Hall, on February 26, 
(¢ Continued on page 20) 
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MARY CRAIG 


SINGS NEDDA IN “PAGLIACCI” 

WITH THE PHILADELPHIA CIVIC 

OPERA ASSOCIATION UNDER 

SMALLENS ON FEBRUARY 10, 
1927 
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“Mary Craig quite captivated everyone by the 
loveliness of her singing in the rdle of Nedda. She 
is an artist of refinement, with a beautiful voice 
that was used most artistically and expressively, 
and she acted the role with skill.”"—Philadelphia 
Record, Feb. 11, 1927. 
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“Mary Craig was a Nedda of vocal and dramatic 
importance ; she sang the ‘Bird Song’ superbly and 
her characterization was admirably intense.”—-Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Feb. 11, 1927 
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“There was a petite, 
Nedda in Mary Craig, 


pretty and vocally pleasing 

whose clear and 
mellow and sweet, the ‘Bird Song’ being very nicely 
done and winning an enthusiastic round of ap- 
plause.”—Philadelphia Bulletin, Feb. 11, 1927. 
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“Mary Craig, making her début with the company 
as Nedda, revealed a voice of great beauty and 
clearness and, in volume, entirely beyond her dimin- 
utive proportions. She sang the trying ‘Bird Song’ 
with great fluency and exhibited a beautiful tone, 
an alternately vivacious and tragic action and a 
fine sense of proportion in the various scenes of 
the unlucky heroine.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Feb. 11, 1927 
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TAMAKI 


Elgin photo 


COMMENTS ON MIURA’S IMPERSONATION: 


Tamaki Miura was even more wonderful as the young bride than she was a 
Madam Butterfly. The little Japanese prima donna possesses a voice of unusual 
quality and beauty, and she carried the difficult role in a manner which elicited the 
most enthusiastic praise —Atchison Daily Globe. 

Mme. Miura displayed her usual artistry. Her voice has never been lovelier 
and in her colorful costume she looked like a little Japanese doll come to life— 


Portland Telegram. 


Mme. Miura sang in the same captivating unaffected style that has won her 
audiences here many times before in Madam Butterfly, and her voice is as crys- 
talline and pure as ever, remarkably even in color and resonance through its entire 
wide range.—Oregon Daily Journal, Portland. 


MIURA 


Following a Successful Coast to 
Coast Tour 


in 


FRANCHETTY’S 
NAMIKO SAN 


Will Appear in that Opera 
at the 


Academy of Music 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tuesday Evening, April5 





REMARKS ON THE OPERA: 


Franchetti, with Tamaki Miura, eminent Japanese prima 
donna, was felicitated with an ovation rarely conferred upon anyone 
by the local musical populace. The audience responded not only 
to the artistry of the soloist but the beauties of the opera.—Sunday 


Oregonian, 


A gorgeous spectacle, exquisitely musical, rich in the beauty 


of its settings and costuming.—Atchison Daily Globe. 


This opera composed especially for Tamaki Miura is based 
on an ancient Japanese tragedy and gives Mme. Miura a part equal 
in charm to Madam Butterfly. Mr. Franchetti conducted and 
shared in the enthusiastic applause of a large audience. From the 
opening bars, the music carried along the story in all its charm 
an originality that 


and beauty. His music has individuality 


makes his opera a real contribution to modern music. Franchetti 
is no less gifted as a conductor than as a composer.—Oregon 


Telegram. 


Namiko San won acclaim as a work of originality of thought 
and cleverly written music in the style of the contemporary Italian 
school, such as that of Puccini, Mascagni and Wolf-Ferrari 
Oregon Daily Journal. 


Tickets on Sale at Box Office and at Hotel Ansonia, New York 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING 


Steinway Hall, New York 
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The tenth subscription concert by 
Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor, was a Beethoven program, commemorating the 
great composer’s centennial. Henni Verbrugghen had pre- 
pared an unusually attractive program culminating in a mem- 
orahle performance of the Ninth Symphony. The symphony 
was preceded by a group of four shorter compositions, three 
of which were entirely new to Minneapolis. They were the 
overture to King Stephan, three pieces for four trombones, 
and the Elegiac Song, op. 118, for vocal quartet and string 
orchestra. The quartet which sang the latter number con- 
sisted of Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Nevada Van Der 
Veer, contralto; Judson House, tenor, and Fraser Gange, 
baritone. These three numbers were gratefully received. 
The fourth number on the first part of the program was the 
Benedictus from the great mass in D. In this as well 
as in the Ninth Symphony, the paged chorus and mem- 
bers of the Apollo Club assisted the named 
and the orchestra most valiantly. 

For its eighth “Pop” concert the symphony orchestra pre- 
sented three exceptionally fine offerings—the — to 
Iphigenia in Aulis; symphonic poem, Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks; and Ibert’s suite, Escales. They 
were hugely enjoyed by the appreciative audience which, at 
the end of the program, remained in its seats and would not 
from cheering and applauding until two additional 
numbers were played. They were the Beethoven-Kreisler 
Rondino and the Dvorak Humoresque, both in Henri Ver- 
brugghen’s telling orchestration. The assisting soloist was 
Helen Newitt, soprano, who for her first appearance sang 
Bach’s My Heart Ever Faithful, while for her second num- 

sang Delibes’ The Maids of Cadiz. Well received 
audience, she added two extra numbers 
haliapin and Company in Rossini’s comic opera, 
Seville, proved a welcome diversion in the 
meerts and recitals. It was the third eve 
ning in Mrs. Carlyle Scott's Down-Town Concert Course and 
was a great success from every standpoint. The huge audi- 
torium of Minneapolis Armory was filled to overflowing and 
the delighted audience showed its enthusiastic approval of 
offerings of the Russian and the other 
highly satisfactory cast at every possible 
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the Minneapolis Symphony 
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above soloists 


Strauss’ 


desist 


he r she 
by the 

Feodor (¢ 
The Barber of 
usual round of c 


the artistic basso 
members of the 
opportunity 
Mrs. Scott presented Alexander 
vorite in Minneapolis, in piano recital at the University Ar- 
mory. Great was the enthusiasm of the large audience and 
many extras were demanded and graciously given Gc. * 


Brailowsky, a great fa 


Final Lecture-Recitals 


Recital in his historical 
New York, was 


Dickinson’s 
Dickinson's third Lecture 
series at Union Theological Seminary, 
richly illustrated by the mixed chorus of the Brick Church, 
with the four and a ie ae ol trumpets, trom 
bones and tympani, the subject being the Evolution of Man’s 
Attitude to Priesthood as Expressed in Music. Dr. Dickin- 
son dwelt on characteristic elements of priesthood, right of 
access to God, and intercession. The elemental fear of the 
God of Thunder was protrayed in a fascinatingly rhythmical 
bit for drums and organ; the idea of priestly intercession in 
various religions was brought out in an Egyptian Temple 
Dance (Debussy), for organ, a Brahmanistic Hymn from 
the Rig-Veda, a charming hummed Buddhistic Chant, the 
dramatic Jewish song of the sending of the scape-goat into 
the l and choir, and a Greek sacrifi- 

century Christ, for male 


Clarence 


’ 
soloists, 


wilderness, for soloists 
ial hymn of the cond before 
chorus 

Very impressive was the 
in the Gretchaninoff setting, by 
horus, and the Intercession 
Gerontius, sung by «Charles 
with full choir. Numbers by 
lor trumpets, tre 
brought 
Lord (Di 
jolt 


chanting of the Nicene Creed, 
Rose Bryant and the 
scene from Elgar’s Dream oi 
Stratton and Frank Croxton, 
Krag-Elert and Strauss called 
tympani, which wer 
into the final big number. White Lilies of 
kinson with Mr. Croxton, the quartet, 
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ymmbones and 


concluding recital on February 22, the very harpsi- 


Washington used to listen to was played by 
Pelton-Jones; among her illustrations of the sub- 
ject were numbers composed by William Byrd and John 
Bull, for Queen Elizabeth; a Mozart group, and piece by 
Couperin and Scarlatti. The charming Holland Trio sang 
madrigals and part-songs most delightfully, and Arthur 
Hackett’s dramatic tenor was heard in the Lohengrin aria, 
a delightful little aria from Rameau’s Latiere du Trianon, 
and a Troubadour Song of the twelfth century 

In the lecture Mr. Dickinson told some 
deliciously humorous stories of court musicians, and as the 
program passed from royalty to democracy, he became serious 
outlined not only the privileges but 
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also the responsibilities of a democracy with respect to its 
art and music. These points were emphasized in his music 
by the Introduction to Act II] (Lohengrin), and the Finale, 
Symphonie Pathetique, Tschaikowsky, played in masterly 
fashion. 


Maurice H. Goldblatt: Art Expert, Composer, 
Violinist, Conductor 


Edouard Jonas, French Government art expert, has ac- 
cepted findings of the Chicago art expert, Maurice H. Gold- 
blatt, regarding authenticity of the Mona Lisa painting 
owned by Admiral Patou of the French Navy, which is now 
on public exhibition in New York City, and about which there 
is a great controversy.as to whether it was the original 
Mona Lisa painted by Da Vinci which disappeared from 
the Louvre in 1911 where it had hung for forty years, the 
property of the French Government for four hundred years. 

In 1913 the Italian Government returned to France the 
Mona Lisa which was thought to be the stolen one. However, 











Ballads which have become the beloved of all singers 


AllenMcQuhae 


American Tenor 


Sang with tremendous success on his 
Pacific Coast Concert Tour 


‘THE FAR-AWAY BELLS” 


By WESTELL GORDON 


and 


‘“‘A BROWN BIRD SINGING” 


By HAYDN WOOD 


Other Chappell Ballads Sung By 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


| Look Into Your Garden 
You in a Gondola 
Wonderful World of Romance 
Tick, Tick, Tock 

Little Yvette 

Pride of Tipperary 


| Heard You Singing 
Come Back in Dreams 
The Song of Songs 
Thank God for a Garden 
Casey the Fiddler 
Sound of the Irish Bellis 


Chappell-Harms, Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New York 








- artistic in the extreme. 














recently, Admiral Fatou came in possession of a similar 
Mona Lisa the authenticity of which is being investigated by 
Edouard Jonas, the art expert to the French Government, 
who is trying to determine whether this is the original which 
disappeared from the Louvre, and whether a “copy” had been 
returned to France or if both were painted by Da Vinci. 

Mr. Jonas heard of the sensation the Chicago art expert, 
Maurice H. Goldblatt, caused in Europe last summer when 
he convinced the art experts of Europe that Da Vinci painted 
with his left hand, and therefore could not have painted cer- 
tain pictures attributed to him, because they showed right 
hand brush strokes. Upon his arrival in America, he re- 
quested Mr. Goldblatt to come to New York to give his ex- 
pert opinion. After ten days of intensive study and technical 
calculations, Mr. Goldblatt’s conclusions were that the orig- 
inal Mona Lisa, stolen from the Louvre, is now again hanging 
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there, and that this Mona Lisa was the work of Antonio 
Boltraffio, the famous pupil of Da Vinci, and that most likely, 
when the rich Florentine noble, Giocondo, commissioned Da 
Vinci to paint a portrait of his wife, Mona Lisa, that two 
portraits of her were painted and that Da Vinci sold the one 
he had painted to the French Government, and had his fa- 
mous pupil, Antonio Boltraffo, paint the one which was sold 
to Giocondo (the one now in question. ) 

“I shall not hesitate to accept Mr. Goldblatt’s conclusions,” 
stated Mr. Jonas today in announcing the Chicago expert's 
findings, “for Mr. Goldblatt has proved himself to be one 
of the world’s greatest art experts when he convinced the 
experts of France this summer that the Bacchus attributed 
to Da Vinci, and Madonna and Child attributed to. School of 
Da Vinci—both in Louvre—are really the work of Andrea 
Salaino, another famous pupil of Da Vinci.” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse has enjoyed a wealth of excep- 
tionally fine recitals and concerts recently. The London 
String Quartet appeared at the Mizpah under the auspices 
of the Recital Commission. The playing of this fine or- 
ganization was greatly enjoyed by a very large audience. 

At the Syracuse Hotel, the St. Olaf Choir appeared in two 
concerts, one in the afternoon and one in the evening. It 
would take superlatives to describe the beautiful and artistic 
singing of this choir. 

Tina Lerner gave the fourth of a series of five concerto 
programs. Mme. Lerner, in a program in which she played 
compositions by Grieg and Saint-Saéns, captured the fancy 
of her audience and was very warmly applauded after each 
number. 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra gave its fifth sub- 
scription concert with Paul Althouse as soloist. The prin- 
cipal numbers of the program were Mozart’s Symphony 
in G minor, the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan and 
Isolde, and Pacific 231 by Honegger. Mr. Althouse sang 
with beauty and warmth of tone the Prize Song from the 
Meistersinger. 

The advanced students of the music department of the 
College of Fine Arts gave an exceptionally fine recital to 
a large audience. Among the students who took part were: 
Stanley Saxton, organ; Ruth Flickinger, piano; Nathan 
Heimlich, voice; Ardis Atkinson, piano; Sidney Pollack, 
violin; Eloise White, piano; Vernon De Tar, organ; 
Margaret Ebbert, piano; Jean Hershfield, voice Dorothea 
Lyman, piano. 

George Smith, of the Fine Arts faculty, recently played 
the second of his series of four piano recitals. His program, 
Dance Forms Old and New, ran the gamut from Bach to 
Ravel. Three interesting compositions by Charles Repper of 
Boston elicited warm applause from the audience. 

Those giving the program for the February recital of 
the Salon Musicals were Florence H. Butler, Dean Harold 
L. Butler, Alma Wareham and Geraldine Arnold. The pro- 
gram was an interesting one and all of the performers ap- 
peared to good advantage. 

The Morning Musicale gave its monthly concert at the 
Temple Theater. Helen Riddell, of the voice faculty of 
the College of Fine Arts, sang Elsa’s Dream with orchestra. 
Her voice is a beautiful, rich soprano and her singing was 
Louise Boedtker sang an aria from 
Massenet’s Le Cid with lovely tone quality and with fine 
expression. Alice McNaught, pianist, also appeared with 
the ofchestra and showed the results of the fine training 
she has had at the hands of Dr. William Berwald. 

Brailowsky, pianist, played magnificently at the Mizpah. 
He has a marvelous technic, and a compelling insight into 
the compositions he plays. He was recalled many times. 


H. L. B. 


Norena’s Success in Boston 


Eide Norena, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, scored a big success as Gilda in Rigoletto in Boston. 
“Norena Scores Distinct Triumph” was the headline in the 
Traveler in a review of the performance, and this publica- 
tion added, “She covered herself with glory. She is vocally 
equipped for the part and has real histrionic ability. She 
also has the figure and beauty that the part demands but 
seldom gets. Throughout she used her sweet, resonant, 
well-balanced voice as a musician.” The Transcript said: 
“That Norena is more a singer than an actress is evident. 
Yet she knows how to adapt herself to the needs of the 
stage, how to fit herself into a dramatic scheme of perform- 
ance. Her voice is of lovely quality throughout and of con- 
siderable flexibility. Musicianly rather than brilliant was 
her Caro Noimé which was strongly applauded. Boston 
is sure to welcome stich a sifiger to future performances 
of opera.” Following the Boston opera season, Mme. Norena 
departed on a concert tour of the Middlewest. 
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Piano 

MME. JULIE RIVE-KING 
EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
JOHN BLACKMORE 
MME. ELLA SPRAVKA 
JEANNE BOYD 
ELSIE ALEXANDER 
CECILIA RAY BERRY 
ROBERT YALE SMITH 
EVA J. SHAPIRO 
KEITH HOLTON 
HARRY T. CARLSON 
ERMA ROUNDS 
GRACE WALTER 
ETHEL MARLEY 
JESSIE WILLY 
LILLIAN CARPENTER 

AND OTHERS 


Violin 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
BRUNO ESBJORN 
ROWLAND LEACH 
EBBA SUNDSTROM 
ROBERT QUICK 
LORENTZ HANSEN 
PAUL STOES 


Organ 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 
ARTHUR GUTOW 
AND OTHERS 
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ELIAS DAY 
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Write for Catalog 
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Chicago 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
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ALFRED BLUMEN 


Celebrated Viennese Pianist 


ricHAaRD CZERWONKY 


Eminent Violinist and Conductor 


Voice 

HERBERT MILLER 
POUL BAI 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS 
EMERSON ABERNETHY 
MME. NELLI GARDINI 
MME. JUSTINE WEGENER 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
FREDERICA G. DOWNING 
GLENN DRAKE 
MME. EMMY OHL 
GEORGE LANE 
LILLIAN LATCHAW 
JENNIE PETERSON 
CHARLOTTE VAN WICKLE 
NOLA ARTER 
CHARLOTTE DAANE 

AND OTHERS 


School Music 
LYRAVINE VOTAW 
AND ASSISTANTS 


Other Departments 
NORMAL TRAINING 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
HARMONY 
COUNTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION 
THEORY 
EXPRESSION 
LANGUAGES 
DANCING 
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Kubey-Rembrandt Studs 


EMANUEL 


ZETLIN 


SCORES IN TWO NEW YORK 
RECITALS THIS SEASON 


October 21, 1926 


York Telegram (H. F. Peyser) October 22d 

It is especially the taste and habitual continence of his 
style, the obvious musicianship disclosed in his phrasing, the 
carefully graded dynamic scale he adopted and his preciseness 
of vital but delicate rhythm that lend Mr. Zetlin’s playing the 
quality of indisputable distinction. Then, too, he approaches 
what he performs in a mood of laudable self-effacement and 
with an absorption that bespeaks the artist worthy of the 
august name. 


New York Sun (W. J. Henderson) October 22d 

He displayed an excellent tone and accurate intonation, clean 
bowing, good phrasing and a style marked by simplicity and 
dignity. 


dmerican (Leonard Liebling) October 22d 

lovely tone, polished technic, and an unerring 
command. His version of Bach’s A minor 
un achievement of real authority. 
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rk Telegram (H. F. Peyser) February 22d 

‘manuel Zetlin, the gifted young violinist, who came for 

1 earlier this "winter in a successful recital, was heard a 

md time at Aeo lian Hed yesterday evening and deepened 

previous impressions . Z. must be ranked among the best 

violinists the eurrent pence has brought us. A very large 

audiet vce received him last night with a deserved cordiality. 

* * Besides exhibiting technical prowess Mr. Zetlin plays 

with a tone of unusual body, warmth and beauty, as well as a 

style soully personal and eloquent. He brought to the Mozart 

Concerto last night a good deal of the refinement and pene 

trating grace that the music demands without losing sight of 

the vitality and animation which charge every phrase 

Mozart’s violin concertos are none too often performed so re- 

freshingly. The rest of the evening offered much else to 

indicate that confidence in this talented artist has not been 
misplaced 


Herald-Tribune (M. W.) February 22d 

His double-stoppings, and particularly his harmonics, had 
sheen and brilliance, and throughout he invoked a clear, mel- 
low and most eloquent tone. The Korngold Suite, Much Ado 
About Nothing, profited much by his skill and musicianship 
and subtle tone coloring. 


The Sun—February 22d 

His attainments are solidly founded and he gave a good 
thoroughly musical and satisfying performance of the Bach 
Chaconne. Mr. Zetlin has technic and a sure instinct for 
significant phrasing and effective tone color. But it is his 
sound musicianship and imagination which lifts most of 
his work above the common level. 
The Times—February 22d 

Mr. Zetlin played with delicacy of style and distinction of 
phrase that commanded admiration. 


New York American (Grena Bennett) February 22d 
Delightful music, delightfully interpreted 
Evening World—February 22d 
That skilled and sensitive young violinist. 
World—February 22d 
There was agreeable restraint in his playing and warm, 


romantic phrases, too often given with such heat, he stressed 
not at all...It was an indication of taste, pleasant to observe 





NOTE 

EMANUEL ZETLIN, born in Petrograd in 1900, studied 
at the Imperial Conservatory and, upon graduation, re- 
ceived the first prize in violin and the highest honorary 
degree to be had in Russia. This distinction was conferred 
on him—the youngest artist who has ever received it—by 
a jury which included Alexander Glazounow and Leopold 
Auer, with whom he continued his studies. These were 
later carried on in Berlin under Carl Flesch. 

In his youth the boy toured Russia, Finland and Swit- 
zerland and appeared with numerous orchestras in Helsing- 
fors, Petrograd (under Nicholas Tcherepnin) and in other 
cities. From 1918 he has given concerts in 23 German and 
Swiss cities, and his orchestral engagements included playing 
with the symphony orchestra in Frankfurt-am-main, Cologne, 
Baden-Baden, Darmstadt and elsewhere. 

A member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia from its inception. He is also a member of 
the Curtis Quartet with Carl Flesch and Louis Bailly and 
Felix Salmond. 
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of individualism. Her program was conventional in the ex- 
treme, consisting of the Bachian Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor, Chopin’s 
Sonata in B flat minor (the funereal one), and a group of 
equally familiar shorter pieces of the same master. Despite 
this familiar array there was not the slightest taint of trite- 
ness in the actual performance. Miss Scharrer brought to 
her task a broad musicianship, a catholic sense 6f values, and 
a sparkling technic. She possesses a masculine crispness of 
touch, but in her purely melodic passages displayed a gravity 
and tenderness altogether feminine. The combination of 
two such rare virtues was irresistible. Classicists have been 
heard to deny that the Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
is at all suited for the piano. Its polyphonic figuration is 
peculiarly adapted for the organ, but, none the less, Miss 
Scharrer made a vivid transcription of mood and spirit of 
this monumental work that pleased her audience mightily. 
She is not a sentimentalist; she proved this in the adagio 
sostenuto movement of the Beethoven sonata whose cadenced 
melancholia has proved the stumbling-block of many a lesser 
pianist. In the final group she was compelled to encore the 
Prelude in E flat, and the fact itself is the truest comment- 
ary on her interpretation. 


FEBRUARY 27 


Beniamino Gigli and Jessie Slatis 
3eniamino Gigli made his final concert appearance of the 
season at the Century Theater on February 27, in a program 
of well loved arias, chansons and Italian folk songs. His 
recital ran considerably into extras, the formal program 
acting merely as a general guide. L’Africaine, Tosca, Pag- 
liacci, Manon Lescaut, Arlesiana, and others, many others, 
were represented. Of his singing, Gigli was himself, which 
is to say honey-voiced and characteristically droll. His audi- 
ence, as the expression is, “ate him up.” The thunder of 
applause started before he had well set foot upon the stage 
and continued unabated after each number until his final 
encore when his weary arms made mute appeal for mercy. 
He is still very much the boy, and his mild buffooneries gave 
evidence that he was enjoying himself as much as the most 
rabid of his admirers. A realistic dramatic touch was added 
when a woman in the balcony swooned away, presumably 
surcharged with emotion, during the singing of one of his 
operatic selections. 

Mr. Giglio offered one group of songs, Rachmaninoff’s In 
the Silence of the Night, Curran’s Life, and Rabey’s Tes 
Yeux, displaying in the latter a fluent French inflection and 
much artistry. His audience demonstrated its preference for 
the more rhapsodic utterance of the opera, but he proved 
conclusively that he has not lost his talent for the beautiful 
simplicity of straight-away singing. His accompanist was 
Vito Carnevali, unobtrusive, attentive, and a perfect foil for 
his singing. 

A modest place on the program was taken by Jessie Slatis, 
soprano, whose accompanist was no less a personage than 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. She emerged from a difficult situa- 
tion with colors flying, winning acclaim from an obviously 
partial audience. Her voice is of the coloratura type, clear, 
sweet and well-controlled. She offered a smooth perform. 
ance of songs by Respighi, Ponchielli, Saint-Saéns, and 
Giordano. Mr. Bamboschek, of course, was the thorough 
musician and a solid support for the artist. 


FEBRUARY 28 


Katherine Bacon 


With all seats filled and every one religiously attentive, 
a spirit of the true music-lovers’ devotion permeated the 
atmosphere at the next to the last Beethoven sonata recital 
given by Katherine Bacon at Steinway Hall, February 28. 
The evening’s program contained works ranging from opus 
10 to opus 110, ending with the favorite Appassionata. 
There were moments of high exhilaration and of deep feel- 
ing in the Baconian pianism, perhaps most of all in the 
sonata in A. flat, op. 110. The climax of enjoyment, how- 
ever, came in the final Appassionata, in which the pervad- 
ing elements of bravour, of daintiness and of lofty ex- 
pression united, making an almost sensational effect. 


Lynnwood Farnam 


Concluding his February recitals of Bach music (the 
last two of the series taking place March 7 and March 14), 
Lynnwood Farnam’s February 28 program drew as usual 
an overflowing audience, organists of note being among 
the listeners. The program opened with six choral pre- 
ludes, and seven continued the all-Bach program, which 
had also the fantasia for five voice parts in C minor; pre- 
lude and fugue in D, and allegro from the first trio-sonata, 
and, as closing number, the well known fugue built on the 
opening tones of the hymn known as St. Anne. Frequent 
hearings of Farnam. programs never dulls appreciation of 
his playing: there is always evident his splendid clarity 


and beautiful taste. 
Isidor Gorn 


At Aeolian Hall, February 28, Isidor Gorn, pianist, gave 
his second concert of the season before a large audience. 
Following up his earlier success, Mr. Gorn played with his 
usual colorful brilliance and graceful technic. His pro- 
gram was well selected, showing good taste and discrim- 
ination in the choice of numbers, which varied from a 
romantic Schumann fantasie to Three Preludes by Gersh- 
win. This artist is perhaps at his best in such composi- 
tions as Godowskv’s Music Box, which he rendered lightly 
and skillfully, and the Beethoven sonata. his third number. 
His playing of the Chopin group, comprising the conclud 
ing part of his program. was also noteworthy, and won for 
him excellent press notices in the various New York daily 


papers. 
Catherine Wade-Smith 


One of the most interesting of the violin recitals given 
in New York recently was that of Catherine Wade-Smith 
in Town Half on February 28. Miss Wade-Smith will be 
remembered as a Walter W. Naumburg Foundation win- 
ner, under whose auspices she made her debut in the met- 
ropolis last year. That this young artist has decided vio- 
linistic talent and the ability to hold the interest of her 
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audience was evident from the close attention of her list- 
eners at this recital. She plays with conviction, excellent 
tonal quality, and her interpretations are marked by dyna- 
mic variety. Especially is Miss Wade-Smith to be com- 
mended for the satisfying and artistic manner in which 
she played the Tschaikowsky concerto. Her other large 
work was the Sonata Le Tombeau by Jean Marie Leclair, 


arranged by David and Petri. A group of shorter num-- 


bers included pieces by Korngold, Cyril Scott-Kreisler, 
Debussy-Choisnel and Poldowski. To conclude her pro- 
gram the violinist chose Wieniawski’s Souvenir de Mos- 
cow, which was given a brilliant performance. William 
Beller was the accompanist for the evening. 


MARCH 1 
Paul Roes 


Paul Roes, noted Dutch pianist, who has been in America 
for a brief season this year, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on March 1, including in his program a number of his own 
extremely effective and pleasing compositions. His program 
opened with a Prelude and Fugue in D major by Bach, tran- 
scribed from the original organ arrangement by Busoni. It 
was played in a brilliant, forceful manner, with great son- 
ority and the fine rhythmic directness which was Busoni’s 
own manner of playing it. Later on in the program there 
was a Sonata, opus 53, by Beethoven, played in this same 
brilliant and musicianly manner. The final group consisted 
of preludes and nocturnes by Chopin, and one of his ballads. 
In Chopin’s compositions Mr. Roes is especially sympathe- 
tic, the beauty of his tone being particularly notable. 

As a composer Mr. Roes has developed an idiom of his 
own, lying somewhat between traditional forms and ad- 
vanced modernism. He permits himself the use of rather 
sharp dissonances at times, but he used them in an effective 
manner as a foil to the consonance and the charming melo- 
dic curves of which his music is replete, both in its thematic 
and contrapuntal material. Mr. Roes is a great admirer of 
the music of Liszt, and although his own music in no way 
resembles that of his great predecesssor, he adopts the same 
plan as Liszt adopted in making his compositions for piano 
something in the nature of symphonic poems. Two works 
were included on this program. The first, Il Giorno, consists 
of four parts—The Night, The Dawn, The Day ‘and The 
Evening—and is a setting of the sentiment of a poem of 
Michelangelo. The other piece is entitled La Vita Eterna, 
and consists of four parts. This was played at this concert 
for the first time in public. The composer’s performance of 
his own works, as well as his rendition of the classics, was 
enthusiastically received. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet, the membership of which consists 
of Adolfo Betti, first violin; Alfred Pochon, second violin; 
Nicolas Moldavan, viola, and Iwan d’Archambeau, cello, 
gave the third of its current series of subscription recitals at 
Aeolian Hali on March 1. The program showed a nice 
balance of novelty and conservatism and included the 
Brahms Quartet in A minor, D. G. Mason’s Variations on a 
Theme of John Powell, and the Mozart quartet in D major. 
Of these the Brahms number by all odds represented the 
finest and most subtle playing of the evening. The individual 
virtuosity of each of the members of this group made light 
of the technical difficulties of the opus, and there was demon- 
strated a cohesive strength and beauty of balance that added 
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to the magnificence of this work. The Mason number was 
curiously alliterative, a transitional sort of piece, combining 


Katherine Gorin MARCH 2 


A very successful and brilliant recital was given on March 
1 in Town Hall by Katharine Gorin, pianist. This artist, Oui 
who received her training at Smith College, and later studied uise Vaupel 
two years with Lhevinne, gave a delightful and unhackneyed 
program, consisting of selections by Bach, Rachmaninoff, Ouise Vaupel, lyric soprano, at her March 2 recital in Stein- 
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the correct interpretation according 
to Mr. Samuel’s views. 


From “THE NATION” 
February 9th, 1927 


A True Professional 


It is difficult to compress within a brief paragraph 
Mr. Harold Samuel’s revelations of Bach in particular 
and of piano playing in general. Still more so is it to 
analyze in detail six programs—one a day—containing no 
repeats and covering some thirty-eight works of Bach, 
excluding encores. It was a stupendous feat of artistry 
even more than of memory and endurance; for to leave 
one refreshed after even a single program devoted to but 
one composer is a tour de force. To do so after six such 
programs, as Mr. Samuel did, is a miracle. He did 
perhaps, by letting Bach speak for himself. Through the 
medium of a tone equally singing and alive in both hands, 
an extraordinary rhythmic vitality, and that independence 
of finger which only Bach can give, Mr. Samuel has 
brought piano playing back from a mannered and ex- 
aggerated utterance to a simple, natural, and beautifully 
articulated speech. Hearing Bach in this way one has the 
actual and constant impression of hearing Bach’s music as 
Bach, too, heard it. That such a sane and pure musical 
expression has become once more a spiritual force among 
laymen as well as among musicians we owe indeed largely 
to the sane and pure art of Harold Samuel himself. 


HENRIETTA STRAUS 


Send for Full Page Review from Literary Digest, Feb. 
19th, 1927, on Mr. Samuel’s Bach Festival. 
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Stravinsky, Brahms, Cesar Franck, and others. 
ing of the Brahms pieces won special praise from the critics, 
features of the classic and modern schools. Its form was who are disposed to regard the work of Miss Gorin: in a 
practically that of a tone poem, with the central theme sub- very favorable light. The World said: 
ordinated in a large measure to the elaborations. The legato, the peer of any current touch save Walter Gieseking’s. 
Mozart quartet gave evidence of the absolute soundness of 
training and interpretation of this remarkable ensemble. wonderment.’ 


“Miss Gorin has a 


It made her Brahms last night four pieces of delightful 


An audience of social distinction listened to and applauded 


22 


way Hall; her lovely appearance and fresh soprano voice 
well warranted this. The phrase printed in the Times, “She 
was on excellent terms with her audience throughout the 
evening,” echoes her success, not to mention the audible and 
visible expressions, through floral gifts and applause. Mo- 
zart’s operatic excerpts, with high clear tones; the Tosca 
aria, sung with expression; the sympathetic and graceful 
interpretation of French songs by Massenet and Lemaire, 
accompanied by appropriate gestures, all this brought appre- 
Ciative apelense. She sang German songs with evident un- 
derstanding of the text, making the colloquy between lover 
and lass in Vergebliches Standchen very realistic, giving a 
love song as an encore. Songs followed by Campbell-Tip- 
ton, Zimbalist, Elgar and Rogers; a final group was by the 
Americans Strickland and Jacobs-Bond. Abetting her finely 
as accompanist was Gregory Ashman. 


MARCH 3 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski 


and understanding musician is this 
recitals here have established 


An excellent 
Polish artist, whose several 
him securely in a high rank. 

At Aeolian Hall, an evening 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue, 


pianist 


program offered him in 
played with strik- 
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ing earnestness and authority; in Moussorgsky’s Exposi- 
tion Suite, a performance rich in fancy, tone coloring, and 
technical brilliancy; and Szymanowski's third sonata, opus 
36, a tour de force in passion, dynamic variety, and execu- 
tion of the dramatic type. Horszowski was rewarded for 
all his presentations, with applause of unusual warmth. 

The Szymanowski work, in the modern idiom, is full of 
characteristic atmosphere, but the ideas seem diffused and 
their treatment is prolix. It cannot be said that this opus, 
all in one movement, made any emotional appeal, nor was 
its reception more than merely polite. 


Gisella Neu 


Town Hall held a dissatisfied audience when this concert, 
announced to begin at 8:30 p. m. actually made its start 
at 9:20. The writer of these lines, whose duty it was to 
serve also at another recital, could not wait. 

As Miss Neu will appear again in New York, the criti- 
cal estimate of her abilities must be deferred until then. 

Meanwhile her management has issued this official bul- 
letin: “We have received numerous communications ask- 
ing why Gisella Neu, violinist, appeared so late at Town 
Hall on March 3. Miss Neu was suffering from an indis- 
position and it was only with fortitude and courage that 
she was able to ) appear, and not disappoint her audience.’ 
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Maxim Schapiro 


The American debut of Maxim Schapiro took place at 
Aeolian Hall on March 4. The pianist comes from Berlin 
but has studied extensively in Moscow with Medtner, whose 
compositions he included on his program. In these days 
of superabundance of pianists Mr. Schapiro should have 
felt highly complimented to have had such a large and 
enthusiastic audience at a debut. The program consisted 
of two Bach-Busoni organ preludes, Beethoven’s Thirty- 
two Variations in C minor, Chopin’s B - minor sonata, 
Medtner’s Improvisations and Two Fairy Tales, and Four 
Preludes by Rachmaninoff. 

As soon as the pianist begins to play one realizes that he 
is a serious artist. He has a fine combination of feeling 
and brains and his technic is so brilliant that he is quite 
capable of interesting contrasts. The Beethoven was given 
a rich and almost sombre reading, but in the Chopin the 
artist proved that he is quite capable of emotional flights. 
The first two movements were delightful, almost lyrical in 
quality, and they formed a fine contrast to the enigmatic 
funeral march. Here it was that the Mr. Schapiro had an 
opportunity to bring out all the beauties of the Chopin; the 
middle section had a sweet singing quality, and the finale 
was brilliant—almost exultant. Of the Medtner number 
the Improvisation was the more interesting. Here again 
he displayed an abundance of rich tone quality. The Rach- 
maninoff Etudes proved to be favorites with their viva- 
ciousness, the G minor especially so. Mr. Schapiro has an 
excellent technical command and such vehicles serve to 
display it to great advantage. He was most cordially re- 
ceived and had to add to his program. 


New York Philharmonic: Josef Szigeti, Soloist 
discovery of Breitkopf & Hartel, Beeth- 
oven’s Lenore Overture No. 2, was the mainstay of the 
fare placed before a huge Carnegie Hall audience by 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler at the Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
cert of March 4. This manuscript, for years in the pos- 
session of the above company, was but recently found and 
secured by Mr. Furtwaengler for its first New York pre- 
sentation. Judging from the applause, the audience was 
pleased with the work and enthusiastically rewarded the 
conductor ‘for securing it. Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 introduced the program and displayed Mr. Furt- 
waengler and the orchestra to distinct advantage. Franck’s 
symphony in D minor provided an interesting conclusion, 
accenting Mr. Furtwaengler’s excellent qualities as a musi- 
cian and as a leader of power and distinction. The orches- 
tra was in fine fettle, responding to the conductor’s wishes 
with alacrity and comprehensive ease. Smooth and well 
blended results were obtained in the rendition of the three 
works by this splendid organization of musicians. Josef 
Szigeti, violinist, was the soloist of the evening and he 
gave a breath-taking performance of Prokofieff’s intricate 
violin concerto. Mr. Szigeti played it brilliantly, with 
complete understanding, quite astounding his hearers with 
his remarkable technical equipment, artistic conception and 
musicianly skill. He, too, received a cordial reception and 
was recalled a number of times. 


MARCH 5 


The musical 


Workmen’s Circle Chorus 


A capacity and delighted audience gathered at. Carnegie 
Hall on March 5 to hear a delightful ~~ artistic program 
presented by the Workmen's Circle Chorus comprising 200 
mixed voices, under the direction of M. Posner. ‘The pro- 
gram opened with a group of four numbers, the music of 
which was composed and directed by Mr. Posner, accom- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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panied “by an orchestra of sixty musicians. The concert 
continued with selections by the well known violinist, 
Yascha Fishberg; who revealed a rich, luscious tone and 
fine technic. Hus interpretations as always were a delight 
to listen to. He also conducted the orchestra and proved 
he was a capable master at the baton as well. A _ short 
address was made by the president of the Workmen's 
Circle. The balance of the program consisted of numbers 
mostly written by Mr. Posner, whose works proved him a 
thorough musician. He brought forth excellent climaxes 
from the chorus and the entire ensemble always was in 
perfect harmony. Much credit is due Mr. Posner for his 
excellent directing. 


Children’s Philharmonic Concert 


Conducted by Ernest Schelling, the usual large audience 
of children and grown ups listened to a program illustrat- 
ing dance-music, modern and classic, ranging from Rameau 
(1683) to Skilton (American, 1868), at Aeolian Hall, 
March 5. Again the monster musical thermometer was in 
evidence, registering, by rising or falling, the various de- 
grees of merit in the singing of the audience; this was the 
Old French Sur Le Pont, and judging by the action of this 
registering apparatus, Fair, Good, and Fine showed the 
conductor's judgment. The Viennese waltz, Tokalon, 
composed by Allan Lincoln Langley (a viola player in the 
orchestra) was highly appreciated. A feature was the 
collaboration of the Philharmonic String Quartet, Messrs. 
Guidi, Lichstein, Barzin and Mazzucchi playing a Mozart 
menuet and Glazounoff’s All Ongarese. A cabin, with 
high chimney, was produced, with the explanation that it 
was intended for the reception of offerings for supporting 
the MacDowell Colony; Horace Mann boys and others 
gave notable contributions. The various moods of serious 
ness, grace, humor and fancy in the dances came to the 
fore in Conductor Schelling’s interpretation, and spontane 
ous applause as well as willing cooperation in the singing, 
was indeed a tribute to him. 


MARCH 6 
Amelita Galli-Curci 


Mecca Auditorium was packed with a widely enthusias- 
tic Sunday evening throng of listeners, anxious to do hom- 
age to the art of that abidingly popular soprano, Amelita 
Galli-Curci. She received overwhelming proof from her 
auditors that her place in their affection and esteem is one 
which no one else seems able to remove. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was in superb voice, singing with 
faultless intonation, rare taste and charm, and the refined 
musical instinct which always has marked her perform- 
ances. 

Mozart, Donaudy, Rubin- 
other 
each 


Schumann, Faure, Aylward, 
stein, Benedict, Meyerbeer (Shadow Dance) and 
representative composers were on the programme, 
one receiving the proper stylistic treatment. 

One of the numbers was a melodious and musicianly 
song by Harold Samuels, who also acted as the accom- 
panist of the evening, and played solo pieces by Debussy 
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and Carpenter, with crisp technic, sympathetic tone, and 
artistic phrasing. 


New York Philharmonic 


Wilhelm Furtwangler delighted his Sunday afternoon 
audience at Carnegie Hall, with a program made up of 
Weber’s Freischiitz overture, Sibelius’ The Tempest, 
Strauss’ Don Juan, and the second symphony of Brahms. 
The gifted German conductor’s art met with warm re- 
sponse, and he was the recipient of pronounced ovations. 

Sibelius’ Tempest again made the impression of being a 
musicianly score without kindling creative inspiration. The 
Strauss tone poem remains a marvel of brilliant, expert, 
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and passionate writing, suffused with color, and filled with 
rare power of orchestral characterization. 


John Charles Thomas 


That cultured gentleman, linguist and singer, John 
Charles Thomas, distinguished as recital and concert 
singer, and now a member of the Brussels Royal Opera, 
Belgium, was heard by a full house at his Carnegie Hall 
recital, March 6, and again demonstrated his ability to 
hold the audience every moment. How many singers can 
sing Beethoven’s Questa Tomba with such broad resonance 
in low tones, coupled with a dark expression of utmost 
depth; then, to turn about, sing Bember’s Snowflake with 
beautiful grace and lightness ? This requires vocal control 
of superlative degree; Thomas has it, and the audience 
gave him a double encore. French songs seemed particu- 
larly sympathetic to the singer, for these he sang with real 
chic and charm. Four songs by Eric Zardo were new 
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to the audience, these being modernistic to a degree, with 
highly important piano score, the composer at the piano. 
Come, Bring Your Torches was so much liked that he had 
to add an encore, the Pagliacci prologue, sung with unusual 
fervor and dramatic effect. Pearl Curran, from a_ box, 
bowed her thanks for the big applause which followed 
Thomas’ singing of her Nocturne (dedicated to him), and 
a long list of encores at the end might have tired many 
other singers. 

Francis De Bourguignon played all the accompaniments 
outside the Zardo songs, and his song, Vagabond, brought 
both composer and singer recalls. 


Paula Fire 


Paula Fire, young lyric soprano, who gave a debut re- 
cital last season, appeared at the Studio Guild Hour Re- 
cital of March 6 in two very interesting group of songs. 
These included My Lovely Celia, Munro; Gia II Sole dal 
Gange, Scarlatti; Du bist wie eine Blume, Schumann ; 
Chere Nuit, Bachelet; Aller Seelen, Strauss; Zueignung, 
Strauss; Lied der Mignon, Schubert, and the aria from 
Traviata. Miss Fire has progressed in her art by leaps 
and bounds. Her work has not only improved from a tech- 
nical standpoint but she has obviously matured in -her con- 
ceptions and feelings. She handles her voice expertly so 
that the tone is pure and sweet, flowing with ease. Her 
range has developed so that in her Strauss songs she was 
able to infuse a deep richness on her interpretations. 
Furthermore, she thoroughly understands what she sings, 
no matter what language it is, and her diction is very 
fine. Miss Fire’s coloratura is also to be commended. It 
is swift and clean, thus giving verve to her aria. It was 
an exultant Violetta she conveyed from the very begin- 
ning of the scene; in fact this bit before the Ah Fors e Lui 
stood out as an excellent example of dramatic portrayal. 
Miss Fire pleased her listeners immensely and was recalled 
enthusiastically. She deserves to be called an “artist pro- 
duct” of the Esperanza Garrigue studios. 

Leslie Hodgson, pianist, rendered two groups with out- 
standing -brilliancy. Rex Tillson accompanied Miss Fire. 


New York Symphony 


At Carnegie Hall, on March 4, and at Mecca Audi- 
torium on March 6, the New York symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Otto Klemperer, gave a program in which 
were pieces not only of familiar beauty, but also of un- 
usual interest. The familiar works were Mozart's great 
—one might perhaps say greatest—symphony, the one in G 
minor, with its amazingly modern Scherzo, their regular 
rhythms of which seemed quite jazzy and up-to-date; five 
German dances by Schubert and Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks by Strauss. Mr. Klemperer was extremely suc- 
cessful in these three numbers, so much so that from the 
interpretative point of view there can be no choice. His 
memory seems to be perfect, he conducts without either 
score or stand, and he gave every evidence of thoroughly 
understanding the intentions of these three composers of 
three distinct periods, writing in three distinct idioms. 
There is as much difference between Mozart’s symphony 
and Schubert’s German dances as there is between both of 
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“A combination of artists that proved decidedly effective was the appearance of 
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these compositions and the modern pranks of Richard 
Strauss, though some good German beer-house tunes are 
heard in all three. 

The novelty of the evening was an amazing Sinfonietta 
by Janacek—amazing because Janacek was born in 1854 
and is undoubtedly the only man of his age who could 
conceive and execute a work so revolutionary as this. 
Janacek will be recalled by New York musicak readers as 
the composer of the ill-fated opera, Jenufa, which was 
given last season at the Metropolitan Opera with Jeritza in 
the leading role. One recognized in that work a composer 
of very real talent if not genius, and a thoroughly com- 
petent technician, but one certainly did not expect of this 


seventy year old man any such modernistic exhibition as is 


to be found in the Sinfonietta given by Klemperer on Fri- 
day and Sunday. 

Janacek uses a full modern symphony orchestra with 
additions in the way of augmented brass, three or four 
extra high trumpets and several alto and bass trumpets 
which make enough noise to satisfy even the most noise- 
loving modern ears. But although the work is certainly 
noisy, it also possesses an unusual amount of good thematic 
material and real originality, especially in the orchestra 
color. Janacek uses his instruments in a way that pro- 
duces effects which cause one to wonder how he gets them. 
His orchestration is for the most part that of an unfami- 
liar color, a color all his own, even in the passages where 
the barrage of trumpets is silent. 

The work was enthusiastically applauded, and so in- 
deed was every other work on this program. Mr. Klem- 
perer was given a real ovation at the end of the concert, 
an ovation in which the orchestra players themselves joined 
in. It was an ovation that Mr. Klemperer most fully de- 
served. He is a conductor of more than average ability 
and it is certainly to be hoped that his visits to America 
will be frequent and extended. 


Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music offered its annual 
performance of Bach’s ‘St. John’s Passion at Town Hall on 
March 6, with a group of distinguished soloists assisted by 
the magnificently trained chorus of the society and an 
orchestra recruited from the Metropolitan organization. 
George Meader, tenor, as the evangelist, had the lion’s 
part of the solo work, and his renditions adhered closely 
to the classical traditions of the opus. It was a smooth, 
even, workmanlike performance. Ethyl Hayden, soprano, 
again demonstrated her capacity for pure lyricism; her 
voice is clear and flutelike, and her employment of it thor- 
oughly artistic. Friedrich Schorr undertook the leading 
baritone role with unusually fine results; his voice is warm 
and beautifully rounded and his execution flawless. Marion 
Telva, contralto, had a brief part which, nonetheless, stood 
out as one of the highlights of the entire performance ; her 
singing of the Es ist vollbracht (it is finished) air was 
marked with a fervor of humility and reverence that typi- 
fied the great spirit of the cantata. Carl Schlegel had the 
ungrateful role of Pilate, which he performed creditably. 
The chorals showed evidence of long and arduous training. 
The vocal groups were sensitively responsive to the direc- 
tor, well modulated, and effectively balanced and con- 
trasted. The rendition of the more lyrical chorals, such 
as the O grosse Lieb, and others, demonstrated depth of 
feeling and understanding. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 


Zuro’s Fifth Concert 


Joseph Zuro conducted the fifth of his free Sunday 
Symphonic Society concerts on March 6 at the Hampden 
Theater. The soloist was August Werner, baritone, who 
sang the aria from the opera, Benvenuto Cellini, by Diaz. 
Mr. Zuro opened the program with Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. The other two orchestral numbers were Cap- 
riccio Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff and the first per- 
formance of a new work by Lamar Stringfield, the young 
American composer. 


American Orchestral Society 


The third concert of the series at Cooper Union by the 
American Orchestral Society, under the direction of Chalm- 
ers Clifton, took place on March 6. The program included 
overture in D major, Handel; selections from Die Meister- 
singer, Capriccio Espagnol, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in C minor for piano and orchestra, with 
Margaret Hamilton as soloist. 


Myra Reed 


Myra Reed, pianist, offered a conventional program at 
Aeolian Hall on March 6, which was at the same time 
a severe test of pianistic skill. The program began with 
Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Chopin’s Sonata in B 
minor, and numbers by Schumann, Ravel, Scott, Juon, and 
Liszt. Miss Reed lifted the recital from the commonplace 
by a sheer brilliance of mood, facile technic, and excellent 
phrasing. Her legato touch is especially to be admired al- 
though she handled the difficult Bach number in fine style. 
She was given a rousing reception by the audience. 


Dimitri Tiomkin to Play Unusual Program 


Dimitri Tiomkin, Russian pianist, who played his first 
concert in America last December, will give a second 
recital on March 12 at Town Hall. Tiomkin enjoys a 
reputation for brilliant and original interpretation, and by 
his interesting choice of programs he has attracted the 
attention of fellow artists and a large public. 

His next program will include several compositions never 
heard in this country. Among these are a sonata in D 
minor by Padre Antonio Soler; Siciliana, by Padre 
Giovanni Batt. Martini; Five Sketches in Sepia, Ernest 
Bloch: Humoresque, Alexander Tansman, and Quasi-Jazz, 
which Tiomkin has written especially for his American 
appearance. 


Friends of Music Offer Prize 


The Society of the Friends of Music, through the gener- 
osity of one of its directors, A. F. Sel igsberg, announces 
a prize of $1000 for a cantata, the composition to be either 
secular or religious. The competition is open to all com- 
posers living in the United States. The full details of the 
contest. will be announced later through the manager of 
the society, Richard Copley, of 10 East forty-third Street, 
New York City. 
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Robert Braine’s Music Popular 


Robert Braine, whose setting of Poe’s Raven won such 
a success when given by the New York Chamber Music 
Society recently, is already well known as a pianist as 
well as a composer. 

Among his recent. activities may be mentioned his play- 
ing of the Tschaikowsky concerto at one of the Sunday 
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night concerts given regularly at the Commodore Hotel. 
This concert was broadcast through station WJZ, and in 
commenting on it the New York Sun had the following 
to say: “Tuning in to WJZ we struck such a thunder of 
applause that we waited breathlessly to learn what we had 
missed....Mr. Robert Braine was the performer and it 
was his rendition of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto 
that stirred the Commodore auditors to thunderous ap- 
plause—an applause that would not die down until after Mr. 
Braine shad obliged with Chopin’s Waltz in A flat as an 
encore.’ 

On February 12, his song, Lincoln, was sung by Charles 
Robinson, baritone, through station ‘WEA Commenting 
on this performance the New York Telegram said in part: 
“This composition in honor of the martyred President is 
one of the finest of its kind ever written, viewed alike 
from the standpoint of art and musicianship.” 

On February 20, the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, founder, presented Mr. Braine’s setting of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s The Raven with Fraser Gange in the 
baritone role. This work is scored for piano, violin, viola, 
cello, clarinet, and bassoon, and was very enthusiastically 
received. The New York American pronounced it “in- 
teresting ;” the Times spoke of it as having the necessary 
“atmosphere of the supernatural,” and the Herald-Tribune 
declared it showed skill and effectiveness in setting forth 
the mood of Poe’s verses. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has recently issued two 
oe by Mr. Braine, A Message and Love's Secret, and 

Schirmer has recently accepted for publication a setting 
vi Emerson’s poem, Thine Eyes Still Shined, and an 
encore song, Cobwebs. 


American Contest Brings 874 Manuscripts 

The ‘contest for a new setting to Katherine Lee Bates’ 
poem, America the Beautiful, closed March 1, no less than 
874 manuscripts having been received. The Past Presi- 


dents’ Association of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs offer the prize of $500 and the judges are Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, Frederick S. Converse, Peter C. Lutkin, and 
Felix Borowski. The decision will be made April 1. The 
award will be made at the Chicago Festival Convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, April 2, when the 
winning composition will first be sung by a noted ‘singer and 
broadcasted by KYW station and relayed by other stations. 


Varady Gives Reception for Reiners 
Rozzi Varady, Hungarian cellist, gave a reception at the 
studio of Willy Pogany in honor of Fritz Reiner, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Reiner, 
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after the orchestra’s recent concert in-New York. Among 
those present were Alfredo Casella, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Max Reinhardt, Princess Ghyca, Ottorino Respighi, 
Mrs. Hirst, Baroness Hatvany, Prince and Princess Matcha- 
belli, Theodore Dreiser and Wilhelm Furtwaengler. 
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March = <-fetoton Society of New York, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; London 
String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall; Oliver Stewart, 
evening, Town Hall. 

March 11—Elly Ney, piano, 

Northrup, song, afternoon, 
evening, Aeolian Hall. 

March 12—Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Intercollegiate Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Quartet, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Dmitri Tiomkin, 
noon, Town Hall; orchestral concert, evening, 
Museum of Art. 

March 13—Maria Kurenko, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 

osenthal, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Harold Bauer, 
afternoon, Town Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
politan Opera House; Marjorie Meyer, song, Studio Guild, 
way Hall; Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, 
Auditorium. 

March 14—Mildred Largie, 
String Quartet, evening, 
evening, Town Hall. 

March 15—Edwin Hughes and Jewel Bethany Hughes, piano, evening, 
Aeolian Hall; Elizabeth Rethberg, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
| > - Symphony and Philharmonic orchestras, evening, Metro 
politan Opera House. 

March 16—Stefan Sopkin, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

March 17—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Bilstin, cello, evening, Aeolian Hall; Della Baker, 
Town Hall. 

March 18—Philharmonic Orchestra, 
phony Society of New York, 

March 19—Fritz Kreisler, 
harmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
dren’s Concert, morning .and afternoon, 
English Singers, afternoon, Town Hall. 

March 20—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Manya 

uber, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Elsa Leon, song, evening, 
Aeolian - Hall; Carolyn Bergheim, piano, afternoon, American 
Laboratory Theater. 

March 22—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Trio, evening, -Aeolian Hall. 

March 23—Gold Medal Winner's Concert, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Doris Emerson, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Marie Montana, 
song, evening, Town Hall. 
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You May Now Study Piano 
Under These Renowned Artists--- 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
BENNO MOISEIVITSCH 


If you possess that hard-to-define but easily recognizable something 
called talent, The Curtis Institute of Music has made it possible 
for you to study under Mr. Hofmann and other distinguished mem- 
bers of its Piano Department. 


The seeking out of unusual talent is the first consideration of this 
school. To students who can qualify, the Institute offers complete 
musical and cultural courses in preparation for the concert stage or 
for teaching. For brilliance of attainment, its faculty is probably 
unrivaled by any musical institution in the world. 


Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute of Music is for- 
tunately removed from commercial considerations. For those who 
can pay, tuition fees are very moderate. To those of exceptional talent 
who cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


402 Rerrennouse Squane, Pamapecenia, Pennsyivania 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music are under the personal 
direction and supervision of the following members of its taculty : 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, Violin; Louis Boilly, 
Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; 
Reginald O. Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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The reason a tenor shouts, is because the other 


tenors do. 
—— 


A person who practises scales certainly has his ups 
and downs. 


site. 

The reason all opera singers like to belong to the 
Metropolitan is because they look upon it as the Haul 
of Fame. 


pices iene 

lf a law were ever passed for stage censorship, 

how many operas would disappear from the reper- 
tory of the Metropolitan ? 
@ 

Disraeli must have read musical reviews in the 
dailies of his time, for he wrote: “It is much easier 
to be critical, than to be correct.” 

conenevenssnill tion 

This is a great week for artistic endurance. The 
six day bicycle race is on, Katharine Bacon ended her 
cycle of all the Beethoven piano sonatas, and the 
London String Quartet is giving a half dozen con- 
certs covering all the string quartets of Beethoven. 

James Branch Cabell’s Jurgen, which is soon to be 
dramatized, has been provided with incidental music 
by John Powell. This work seems to be popular with 
composers, as Deems Taylor used it as the basis of 
the symphonic poem which he composed to order for 
the New York Symphony last year. 

The news that Willhelm Furtwaengler finds it im- 
possible to be in America next season will be re- 
ceived with regret. Mr. Furtwaengler’s conducting 
of the Philharmonic concerts has met with much 
favorable comment and he will be missed. There is 
some consolation, however, in the fact that he will 
be with us again in 1929. 


It is interesting to learn that Mignon is to be re- 
vived at the Metropolitan. It has been quite a num- 
ber of years since this mid-Victorian work has been 
heard here. It is, of course, an old-fashioned opera, 
not French in the modern sense, but surely French 
in the older meaning of that word as applied to opera. 
However, it is full of good tunes and there is no 
reason why it should not be successful. It is curious 
how dreadfully serious German writers have been 
treated by French composers for the stage. Just as 
the dramatically ridiculous Faust was made from 
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the serious play of the great Goethe, so Mignon is 
made from the same great German’s long, philoso- 
phical novel, Wilhelm Meister. Such desecration is, 
of course, nothing to get excited about, but nothing 
could better illustrate the difference between German 
characteristics and French characteristics. 


— ~¢---—— 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra, conducted 
by Rudolph Thomas, recently gave a Beethoven 
Memorial Concert which demands special mention 
because the entire first act of Fidelio was given with 
soloists and chorus accompanied by the orchestra. 
This is a remarkably large and fine undertaking for 
the force of a Conservatory and deserves the highest 
commendation. 


ay 

In view of the fact that some rumors have been 
floated that Deems Taylor might write an opera 
about industrial America, it is of interest to learn 
from Cadman that he and Mrs. Eberhart, his collab- 
orator in several operatic works, have been planning 
just such a work since 1921. They have already 
collaborated on a novel, The Pennsylvanians, and the 
new opera will be based on that material. 


Last year, 
Composers spread itself to the extent of giving a 
ballet with scenery and costumes. This year it is 
doing the same thing. The ballet is that conductod 
by Adolf Bolm of Chicago, and the musical director 
will be Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Among the dancers will be Ruth Page, 
who made such a pronounced success recently at her 
debut at the Metropolitan. 


—-—-—-— 

It will be welcome news that the little school house 
in Woodbury, Long Island, where Walt Whitman 
taught in his young days, has been saved from the 
wreckers. Those who took part in saving the his- 
torical house were Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, authors of The King’s Henchman; 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, the poet; Claude Rains, 
Anne Morrison and Patricia Barclay of the cast of 
Lally; and Charles Wharton Stork, a Philadelphia 

ret. 
pt Te nD 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Vladimir Shavitch, is giving a Beethoven cycle, 
March 1, 8, 15 and 26, under the auspices of Syra- 
cuse University. All of the nine symphonies will 
be performed, a chorus of four hundred voices assist- 
ing, made up of the University Chorus augmented 
by other choral organizations. Conductor Shavitch 
of the orchestra and Dean Butler of the university 
are active and efficient promoters of musica! affairs, 
and the city of Syracuse must be grateful for their 
ambitious and effective efforts. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is undertaking a 
heavy task in performing during the week of March 
22-29 all of Beethoven’s nine symphonies as well as 
two of Beethoven’s masses. During the same week 
Beethoven quartets will be performed by the London 
String Quartet and the Lenox String Quartet. The 
artists to appear with the Symphony are Walter 
Gieseking, Florence Austral, Jeanne Gordon, Jean- 
ette Vreeland, Tudor Davies, Nevada van der Veer, 
Arthur Middleton, Charles Stratton and Fred 
Patton. 

—_ <> — 

Pittsburgh gentlemen of the cloth are preventing 
Sunday concerts in that city by its orchestra. Such 
a clerical movement is provincial, atavistic, grotesque. 
There is no more elevating influence, no better aid 
to religious atmosphere, than the inspired creations 
of the great masters in tone. Music is a spiritual 
stimulus, a mental tonic. Contemplate the beauty in 
music, and you contemplate God, who created beauty. 
Some of the contemplated musical matters prohibited 
by the Pittsburgh ministerial ban are the wicked per- 
formances of those unspeakable sinners, Eugene 
Goossens, Richard Hageman, Margaret Matzenauer, 
and Josef Hofmann. Down with the dispensers of 
lovely art; long live the spreaders of intolerant 
bigotry ! 


Good news from the Capitol Theatre. Its, mana- 
ger, Major Bowes, a great friend of music, an- 
nounces that he has enlarged by sixteen instruments, 
the excellent symphony orchestra of that house. The 
Capitol concerts always have been an outstanding 
feature of its entertainments, and many of the best 
symphonic works were presented to the patrons, who 
received them understandingly and enthusiastically. 
The Capitol has been a potent factor in the populari- 
zation of good music at the movie houses, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that nowadays the audiences 
at the representative film houses in New York would 
be seriously dissatisfied if the picture were not pre- 
ceded with several serious concert numbers played 
and conducted in an artistic manner. Major Bowes 
is to be congratulated upon his fine and truly im- 
portant achievement. 


Fs. aggre 
for its final concert, the League of , 
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“WAGNERIAN” 


If the consequences were not so serious it 
would be amusing to hear works, especially of 
the operatic kind, so often called “Wagnerian.” 
The term was no doubt originally used by those 
opera patrons of the old days who were so fa- 
miliar with melody sung by the voice that they 
resented Wagner’s custom of sometimes giving 
the melody to the orchestra. In those old days, 
now nearly a hundred years ago, the operatic 
public was not sufficiently cultured to realize 
that there was a tune if the tune was in any way 
subjected to symphonic development, or if 
the tune was given in any part to the orchestra. 
It is easy to imagine that the rather uncultured 
class of people who preferred opera of the old 
type to symphonic music or chamber music, went 
to the theater very largely to be amused, and to 
hear what amounted in many cases to nothing 
more or less than a program of songs attached 
to a dramatic tale which increased their emo- 
tional effect. That they should have resented 
the abandonment of the vocal line is not in any 
way surprising. 

But today the public is more cultured. There 
are more symphony orchestras, more chamber 
music organizations and the whole world of 
music lovers is more familiar with musical com- 
plexities than it was at the time when Wagner’s 
first attempts at opera burst upon the astounded 
populace. It is therefore quite inexcusable for 
anyone still to hold that Wagnerian music is not 
melodic. It is still less excusable to call musical 
works “Wagnerian” simply because they follow 
the external pattern of Wagner when they lack 
utterly its substance. 

“Wagnerian” should be a term of the highest 
praise. If any work of any living writer is 
really “Wagnerian,” it should be, and could only 
be, a work of tremendous impressiveness; but 
to be so it should begin by being founded upon 
a series of musical themes of great beauty and 
intense impressiveness. Anyone who doubts this 
need only examine the Wagner scores or any of 
the guides to the Wagner operas which have 
been prepared by investigators. 


In any one of these books it will be found that 
from the earliest to the latest of Wagner operas 
there are an almost endless number of themes 
of the most extraordinary musical worth. Even 
in Rienzi and The Flying Dutchman there is 
musical material that has lived and has become 
familiar through operatic performance and in 
transcriptions which have made it available to 
the general public. To call any work “Wagneri- 
an” which possesses no such material is simply 
to detract from the proper meaning of the term 
“Wagnerian,” and this custom must gradually 
tend to undermine the proper exalted admira- 
tion that the whole world should have for the 
world’s greatest creator of dramatic music. 

There are still a good many people in the 
world who prefer lighter musical fare to that 
which Wagner’s operas provide. These people 
are ready and willing to accept Wagner’s music 
if it is offered to them in the shape of short se- 
lections, these selections being made up of the 
most tuneful and obvious portions of the operas. 
The same thing is true, indeed, of all extended 
musical works. One observes that people who 
would be bored at any grand opera or at any 
symphony or chamber music concert are delight- 
ed and are roused to enthusiastic applause when 
certain short excerpts from the very same works 
are played for them. Those who make up pro- 
grams for the vaudeville stage or for hotel or 
restaurant orchestras, band concerts, and so on, 
thoroughly realize this limitation of musical ab- 
sorption on the part of the general public, and 
it is this same limited capacity which causes a 
good many opera patrons who enjoy the lighter 
repertory to express themselves generally as 
being bored and wearied by Wagner. 

But this is no excuse for calling works in 
which the orchestra takes the burden of the mu- 
sical expressiveness “Wagnerian,” and such 
works, as has already been stated above, are 
only “Wagnerian” if and when they contain a 
wealth of really musical themes developed wtih 
at least a reflection of such masterly clarity as 
was Wagner’s never failing attribute. 

Wagnerianism is an ideal, not a theory, and 
Wagner never allowed his theories to interfere 
with his ideals. His ideal may be expressed in a 
single word: Beauty! and only works that are 
obviously created upon this ideal have the right 
to the signal honor of being called “Wagnerian.” 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


A great pile of clippings and contributory cor- 
respondence clutters this desk, and has been awaiting 
application of the selective process. 


Well, here goes our ree 4 leisure. 
ne 


Berta Gardini-Reiner, the gifted Cincinnati vocal 
pedagogue, sends us a story told about many a bass- 
drummer, but this time about Leo Brand, the profes- 
sional pounder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. After 
imbibing generously of an amber-colored-with- 
froth-on-top beverage, Brand hurried to the Indian- 
apolis railroad station, en route to his orchestra’s 
home town. Nearly all the rest of the members had 
preceded him to the special train. 

“I gotta get aboard,” said the musician; “I am 
the bass drummer with the orchestra.’ 

“Can’t let you on without a ticket,” said the gate- 
man. “Look for it again. You couldn’t have lost 
it.” 

The hell I couldn’t!” replied Leo Brand; “where 
is my bass drum?” 

2Re 

“A repeat sign in music,” declares R. I. N., “gets 

me as angry as a detour sign on a motor road.” 
* 


“Where are the accuracy and reliability of your 
musical sporting department ?”’ queries Equestrienne ; 
“you never reported that Queena Mario, and Solo, 
won races on the same day recently at the Fair 
Grounds, in New Orleans.” 

eRe 

O. G. Sonneck remarks in the American Mer- 
cury, that some of Beethoven’s music is beginning to 
sound old-fashioned, arouses the thought that some 
of Stravinsky’s onan fs - * same fix. 


“T am surprised at the misinformation which Wal- 
ter Damrosch deals out in his interview, published in 
the World Magazine of February 27,” complains 
S. M. “He says that Rubinstein wrote operas be- 
cause he wished to outdo Wagner, which is not so, 
and he also credits an anecdote to Rubinstein, which 
has been told about many other composers, not be- 
cause it is true, but because it is a good story. Here 
are the passages to which I refer :” 


Rubinstein the pianist hated Wagner, and was determined 
to eclipse his fame as a composer of music dramas. He 
wrote many operas, all quite bad. Before the performance 
of one of these he told the orchestra players that if the 
opus was a success they must come to his hotel and have 
a champagne supper with him. The piece was a complete 
failure, and Rubinstein, bitterly discouraged, hurried home. 
An hour later there was a knock at the door. 

“Who is it?” shouted the irritable pianist. 

“It is I, Herr Rubinstein, the double-bass player in the 
orchestra. I have come for the champagne supper.” 

“What nonsense?” raged the unhappy Rubinstein, “You 
saw what a horrible failure my opera was.” 

“Well,” replied the double-bass player with the height of 
impudence and thirst, “I liked it.” 

He did not get the comes pee. 


Archie Bell, the well known critic of Cleveland, 
O., is celebrating his fiftieth birthday on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, March 17. He still wields a trenchant 
and informative pen, and writes with a degree of 
enthusiasm that puts to shame those youngest re- 
viewers who regard the progress of art with cynicism 
and alarm. More power to Archie, and would there 
were more like him. 

2 8 

Reinald Werrenrath is advertised in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (January 14) as singing a Kipling- 
Sousa song which that paper calls “Boats.” Which 
leads Werrenrath to suggest the revision of the text 
of Boots, as follows: 


“Boats, boats, boats, boats, 

Bobbing up and down again, 

There’s no discharge in the Navy.” 
a 


New Rochelle, N. Y., February 5, 1927. 
Dear Sir: 

I am twelve years old and wrote this story which I am 
sending you, do you think you could use it in your magazine. 
I would be very proud to have it published. Thanking you, 

Sincerely yours, 
PAvuL SCHREINER. 


The Story of DULCE LEGATO and PHIL HARMONIC. 

Once upon a time, there lived in a SUITE of rooms a man 
and wife named PHIL HARMONIC and DULCE LEG.- 
ATO. They were a happy DUO and their lives ran along 
like a HARMONY of sweet MUSIC. DULCE was SOFT 
and SHARP, yet always NATURAL. Phil was SLOW and 
had a FALSETTO VOICE. He had LINES in his face 
and when he walked he leaned upon a STAFF. DULCE 
met PHIL HARMONIC in the open SPACES and then 
and there they decided to MARCH to a minister and have 
him TIE the marriage knot. DULCE was still a MINOR 
but her MOTIVE was to make life a SYMPHONY; Phil 
had been a MAJOR in the army and often called DULCE 
in STACCATO TONES. She was not MUTE but always 


answered with a sweet NOTE. They lived on a small 
SCALE in A FLAT. They had a PIANO and an ORGAN. 
One day Phil decided to go to a CONCERT to hear a 
PRIMADONNA in a new OPERA, PRESTO! he was 
out of the house. HE SCALED the wall but fell FLAT. 
DULCE found him in PIECES where a BAND of BASS 
PEDALLERS had BEAT him with a BAR. Dulce could 
not REFRAIN from tears. 
That was the FINALE of the ROMANCE of DULCE 
LEGATO and PHIL HARMONIC. 
eRe 
Puzzled commentators in various parts of the 
musical globe, still are busying themselves with sug- 
gestions as to how Wagner’s Ring operas should be 
staged. Probably, when the correct solution has 
been thought of, the Nibelungen cycle will make a 
hit and win quite a reputation for its composer. 
nerRme 
Karl K. Kitchen, of the Evening World, suggests 
that after certain tenor feats at the Metropolitan, the 
claque should shout, “Bravo, bravo, bravado, bra- 
vado.” 
nermre 
Kitchen, in his same column of pithy anecdotes, 
tells this one about a reformed musician : 
I ran into Josef Stransky in West 55th Street yesterday. 
“Don’t you miss your old musical life?” I asked the former 
conductor of the ilharmonic, who now devotes his time 


to selling paintings. __ : ape 
“Not a bit, not a bit,” he replied. “What is it to be an 
Of course, it is 


artist before the public? Just a clown! 
gratifying to give pleasure to others, but one’s really artistic 
performances have to be done in private. 

“If I had continued in the musical game I would have to 
work twenty years more before I could retire. With my 
present activities I may be able to retire in four or five 


years. 
ere 

Aeolian Hall, so runs the news, soon is to be turned 
into a quick-lunch restaurant. At the dedication 
exercises, the musical exercises probably will consist 
of Bach’s Coffee Cantata. 

eRe, 

Apropos, Grena Bennett, of the New York Ameri- 
can, attended a performance of Orpheus, by the In- 
timate Opera Company, at the Mayfair Theatre. 
Her confidential report states that the house is a 
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very small one, and her seat was beside a door which 
led to a neighboring restaurant. “What was an over- 
powering bit of realism,” relates Grena, “‘occurred 
during the Purgatory scene, when the cook next door 
made a technical error, and I could distinctly sell 
the odor of burning steak.” 

eR 

“The money my marriage cost me, was a tragedy,” 
is the wail of F. L., “and I never got anything for 
it. While I was living with her I used to have to pay 
for her symphony ; now I have to pay her alimony.” 

meR eR 

From the El Paso Times: “That Kansas City girl 
who sings in grand opera, says she would like to be 
a Channel swimmer. She ought to be content to be a 
diva.” 

ere 

From an exchange: “Perhaps Americans (men) 
make poor opera singers because their suffering 
doesn’t look genuine, except those in the audience.” 

zee, 

From the Morning Telegraph of February 28: 

Georges Barrére, flute virtuoso and conductor of the Little 
Symphony Orchestra, isn’t a bit sensitive about his wealth 
of whiskers. “A great many good men sought refuge be- 
hind whiskers,” says Georges. “Look at Abraham Lincoln, 
Saint-Saens and the Smith Brothers.” 

Why overlook Wagner, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Gounod, Verdi, Pugno, Tschaikowsky, 
Nikisch, Safonoff, Joachim, and H. O. Osgood? 

eRe, 

In Krenek’s new ultra modernistic opera, Johnny 
Leads the Band (produced successfully at Leipsic re- 
cently) one of the characters has a conversation with 
a glacier. In consequence, we receive an epistle, as 
follows: “If you promise not to mention my name 
(in accordance with your rule, I am signing this 
note) I can whisper to you that I am planning an 
opera with a quintet for two cucumbers, a hat, a wal- 
rus, and a lemon-squeezer.” 

eRe 

Told that a magazine writer, Gordon MacCreagh, 
has gone to the Abyssinian jungle in search of ad- 
venture, Fortune Gallo said: “Why? He might have 
tried a few weeks at managing a traveling opera 
company.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 








TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











The twentieth century opera has arrived. Ernst 
Krének, phenomenally gifted young Czecho-Austrian 
composer, has, it appears, given a definite answer to 
the question whether opera and the twentieth century 
are compatible, and the answer is in the affirmative. 
Johnny Spield Auf, just produced in Leipsic, is an 
unmistakable product of today, not only because the 
music is in the most advanced idiom, but because the 
whole spirit and atmosphere, for better or for worse, 
are inseparable from this age. 

All of the Wagnerian and post-Wagnerian ideals 
and ideas are thrown overboard. Legend and fairy- 
tale, the “indispensable” backgrounds for music 
drama, are forgotten, and so is the famous redemp- 
tion through love. A crass realism, tempered by a 
rather sardonic symbolism, has taken their place. 
There is no “problem”; modern life is laid bare and 
conventionalized into music, primitive and direct, as 
romantic life was conventionalized by that prodigious 
genius of opera, Giuseppe Verdi. 

Everything in the opera is of today: a modern 
Paris hotel; a man killed by a railroad train; a negro 
jazz-bandit ; a loud-speaker—these are the accessories 
of a melodrama as grim and real as “Broadway.” 
Jazz, beginning in the distance, issuing from Johnny’s 
band, gradually invades and envelops the score. In 
the end Johnny and jazz are masters of the world. 

Why not? If opera is to survive it must somehow 
retain its relation to life—our life—as we feel it and 
see it. The crises and upheavals that shake the 
human soul are eternal ; the media of their expression 
vary with the times. If Johnny carries conviction, 
Johnny is as important and as legitimate as Wotan. 

* * * 

Now that the London Opera Syndicate has issued 
its repertory for the season, it will do no harm to 
mention the improvements suggested by a Distin- 
guished Critic, which have not been carried into 
effect. The D. C. demanded that the repertory be 
livened up with novelties, and proposed, aside from 
the ubiquitous Turandot (which will be given), the 
following : 

Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

Othmar Schoeck’s Venus. 
Levadé’s Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque. 
One of Schreker’s many operas. 


How lucky for the critics that their demands are 


so well ignored! (P. S.—We have heard all of the 
above-named operas. ) 
oe 

From the London Observer of February 4, 1827: 

Beethoven._We regret to learn that the greatest musical 
genius of the present age, Ludwig von Beethoven, is by this 
time probably no more. He has just compieted his fifty- 
sixth year. It appears that a Mr. Stumpf, of Vienna, from 
a noble desire to testify the high esteem he entertains for him, 
procured, at a very great expense, the entire works of Han- 
del, in forty volumes folio, Arnold’s excellent edition, hand- 
somely bound, and sent them as a present to Beethoven. They 
were delivered to him free of any expense, but Beethoven at 
the time was laid up with a dropsy in the abdomen, and 
though the operation of tapping had been performed, his 
physicians had pronounced him to be in extreme danger; he 
pointed with his finger to Handel’s works, and said, with 
feeling and emphasis. “That is the true thing.” He signed 
his name very legibly to the document acknowledging the 
receipt of Handel’s works. 

* * * 


British political parties have gone in for music. 
The Labor Party, whenever it meets, sings The Red 
Flag to the tune of O Tannenbaum (alias Maryland, 
My Maryland), and with this lugubrious ditty as its 
battle cry has succeeded in breaking up many a Tory 
meeting. . Now the Tories have retaliated by adopt- 
ing the Frothblowers’ Anthem (tune: Ach du lieber 
Augustin), with which they hope to drown out the 
Reds. Whoever wins, German music does. 

* *” * 


In a veritable fury of righteous indignation the 
critic of the eminent London Times criticises Ignaz 
Friedman’s playing of the Beethoven G major con- 
certo under Weingartner, because he didn’t like the 
cadenza at all at all. “Something,” he gasps, “must 
be done to curb the modern virtuoso’s disregard in 
the matter of cadenzas. Scarce one that is heard 
nowadays is tolerable, and in such a program as this 
(all Beethoven, C.S.) this bad taste becomes glar- 
ing.” Now the cadenza which Pan Friedman played 
was by—Beethoven himself. He ought to feel flat- 


tered. 
* + - 


Which reminds us of a similar mistake on the part 
of a Dutch critic with regard to this self-same ca- 
denza some fifteen years ago. That time it was 
Busoni who played it. Busoni read what the critic 
said and waited, waited till midnight. On the stroke 
of twelve he called the critic on the telephone: 
“Hello! is this Mr. Blank? This is Mr. Beethoven 
I wrote the cadenza.” C. S$. 
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SAMAROFF TO. THE BAT 


Mme. Samaroff, musical critic of The Post, con- 
tinues her favorite indoor sport of criticising the 
critics. She pounces upon the critic of The New 
York World because he criticised Reiner and because 
he said the program included Wolf-Ferrari’s Italian 
Serenade, and she says she had noticed half a dozen 
such mistakes in the last week—and so on and so 
forth. Probably the chief reason why critics are 
getting careless is because the MusicaL Courter has 
discontinued its column “What the Jury Thinks.” 
In that column choice morsels in the way of com- 
parative, contradictory critical comments were quoted 
day by day and week by week from the New York 
press. It was rich reading, and must have been pain- 
ful to the writers of some of the comments quoted. 

Mme. Samaroff makes one suggestion that the 
Musicat Courter has made over and over again 
without apparent result, namely, to criticise only 
what one has actually heard when personally pres- 
ent. She also suggests that critics tell only the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

Very good! No critic should criticise what he has 
not personally heard. But—the truth? What is the 
truth? Is personal opinion truth? All the truth that 
can be guaranteed in personal opinion is that it is 
really and honestly the writer’s opinion (but the 
writer should also try to set down all of the preju- 
dices that have led to that opinion—very few people, 
even critics, are without likes and dislikes). 

The most truthful criticism is to say: “I was 
bored,” or “I enjoyed myself,” and, perhaps, to give 
the presumable reasons for either. 

Meantime, why Mme. Samaroff should imagine 
herself the guardian and mentor of New York musi- 
cal criticism is a mystery not by any means easy of 
solution. And why a great conductor like Reiner 
should worry about what The World critic or any 
other newspaper writer has to say about him is an- 
other mystery. 

But the greatest mystery of all is why the “great 
corrector of other’s mistakes,” Mme. Samaroff, does 
not first correct her own. “It happens 
that the writer of the unsigned article commented 
upon Mr. Reiner’s program as containing ‘Welf- 
Ferrari's Italian Serenade.’ ” 

The World writer did nothing of the kind. He 
mentioned Hugo Wolf’s Italian Serenade ; 
but why be so rough on him for that, even if this 
number was not on the program? Even Mme. 
Samaroff makes mistakes, and if sHEe does, surely the 
rest of us poor, ordinary mortals should not be too 
harshly blamed for emulating her distinguished 
example 


She says: 


a 
LALLY 

Lally, at the Greenwich Village Theater, has al- 
ready been commented upon in these columns, but 
the work is of so much interest to musicians that it 
be amiss to print some further reflections 
upon it. The story concerns a great composer, Lally, 
his three daughters, Isolde, Briinnhilde and Elsa, and 


cannot 


his natural son, Stravinski. Lally is at work on an 
opera, and for the first part of the work he has as 
his inspiration a young Spanish girl who is called 
Felicia de Mendoza. When the composer comes to 
the third act, he finds that Felicia can no longer be 
his inspiration because, for that particular act, he 
needs the inspiration of purity, so he violently and 
abruptly shows Felicia the door and takes to himself 
an American girl who suits his immediate mood. He 
satisfies himself with her companionship in a severe- 
ly platonic friendship until his work is complete. 
\t that point he attempts to make love to her, but 
she tells him that he has never really written any- 
thing, that all of his works have been merely the 
reflections of his inspirations, and that he will never 
do any really great work until he knows suffering. 
In order to provide this suffering, she leaves him. 
he composer tears up his just finished opera and, 
as the curtain falls, one hears by means of a Victor 
lalking Machine the sounds that are seething in his 
suffering but inspired brain. It so happens that these 
sounds are the phonographic reproduction of parts 
of the love music and of Seigfried’s Rhine Journey 
from the second scene of- s6tterdammerung, and 
upon hearing that, the mind naturally goes back to 
the probable inspiration which led to the writing of 
this play, and one finds that Wagner is the essential 
protagonist. Wagner's history is?/in fact, to some 
extent repeated in the cast, there having been three 
girls in his family, two of them his step-daughters, 
and one of them his own daughter, and a son born 
to him by Cosima before she became his wife. We 
find thus, in the Wagner family, the three daughters, 
and the one natural son that are in this play. In the 
play Isolde (it will be remembered that Wagner's 
daughter was named Isolde) is a gay and interesting 
young lady, very different from Wagner’s daughter, 
although Wagner’s daughter was in her early youth 
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extremely pretty just as is Isolde in the play, only 
Wagner’s Isolde was highly dignified, lady-like, and 
restrained, while the Isolde in the play is just the 
opposite. A decidedly amusing feature of the au- 
thor’s conception is that he has called Lally’s cook, a 
ta‘l, bony, hard-boiled Irish woman, Matilda. There 
was, indeed, a cook among Wagner’s inspirations. 
At least, he wrote his cook, or house-keeper, or lady 
of the scullery, letters couched in terms such as one 
would scarcely use in writing to a mere domestic. 
The only Matilda in Wagner’s case was Matilda von 
Wesendonck, his inspiration when he wrote Tristan. 
There is also in the play a sort of secretary to the 
composer Lally, an ardent admirer of his by the 
name of Izzyitch, and one just wonders whether this 
might not possibly have been in our author’s mind 
Wagner’s young friend, Frederick Nietzsche, who 
also in early days performed all kinds of services 
for Wagner ¢ 

In writing this, various reflections come to mind. 
In the first place Wagner was not in the least erratic, 
not at all like Lally. He was not, it is true, a model 
citizen with strict New England morals, but he was 
exceedingly and thoroughly sane. The composer 
who seems most fully to fit in with the Lally charac- 
ter is the great Beethoven. It has been denied that 
Beethoven was forgetful; on the other hand, many 
contemporaries have insisted that he was, and cer- 
tainly his violent temper, his excessive likes and dis- 
likes, his slovenly dress (Wagner was a dandy), may 
perhaps have suggested to our author the character 
of Lally. Again one must remark that neither 
Beethoven nor Wagner ever destroyed any of their 
manuscripts in a moment of rage or discouragement. 
The man who did destroy his manuscripts was 
Tschaikowsky. He is known to have destroyed the 
entire score of one of his operas after, its first per- 
formance, and he destroyed the score of his sixth 
symphony as soon as it was completed, before it was 
ever performed, and then promptly proceeded to start 
on the writing of another one, the one that has be- 
come so justly and universally famous. 

Lally is an exceedingly good play. 
or perhaps one would call it a farce. 


It is a satire, 
Some musi- 





Pittsburgh Sunday Concerts Cancelled 


PirrspurGH, Pa.—Because of protests of Pittsburgh min- 
isters, the symphony orchestra concerts planned tor the 
Sunday nights of March 6 and April 3 have been cancelled, 
according to an announcement made on March 2 by the 
executive board of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society. In 
the statement announcing that the proposed concerts had 
been called off, the board states that it took the action rather 
than enter into a religious controversy, but points out that 
organ recitals, band concerts in the parks and radio con- 
certs are permitted in Pittsburgh on Sunday and contends 
that a symphony orchestra is an educational and uplifting 
asset to any community. 

The matter was brought to a focus on February 28 when 
a delegation of ten ministers, representing various demoni- 
nations in Pittsburgh, called on Director of Public Safety 
James K. Clark, and protested against the proposed Sunday 
concerts. They presented to him a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of United Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
ministers, urging Clark to use his power of office to prevent 
the concert. Clark at first announced that the concerts 
would be banned, but later changed his mind and announced 
that he would discuss the matter with the city law depart- 
ment and officials of the orchestra society and then make his 
decision. Rev. Robert Blackwood, of the Sabbath Associa- 
tion of the Pittsburgh area, who led the ministerial delega- 
tion into Clark’s office, reported that the protests of four 
additional churches had been added to those already re- 
ceived. The announcement of the board of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society follows: 

“Because of the opposition of a group of clergymen, the 
executive board of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society, rather 
than enter into a religious controversy, announces regret- 
fully the cancellation of the concerts which had been ar- 
ranged for Sunday evenings, March 6 and April 3. 

Sunday was chosen for the concert dates because the or- 
chestra is composed almost entirely of musicians who are 
employed in the theaters of the city during the afternoons 
and evenings of the week days, and Sunday is the only day 
that can be given for this service. With the various organ 
recitals, band concerts in the parks and radio concerts on 
Sunday, the executive board in sponsoring this work felt 
that a civic symphony orchestra was in no way less de- 
sirable than any of these musical efforts, against which no 
organized protest seems to have been made. Besides it felt 
that in sympathy with the Pittsburgh Forward Movement 
it was rendering its part in promoting Pittsburgh’s cultural 
progress. 

“Practically all larger and many smaller cities in the 
country have Sunday concerts for their citizens—a sym- 
phony orchestra being regarded as an educational and up- 
lifting asset to any community. It is to be regretted that 
unexpected opposition to this laudable undertaking has made 
such action necessary, especially so since the memberships 
in the society had insured the unqualified success of the 
project, demonstrating indisputably the enthusiasm of the 
people of Pittsburgh for Sunday music.” B. McM. 


Schumann-Heink Announces Farewell Tour 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who has now started 
on the final series of concerts in her Golden Jubilee Tour, 
will make her farewell tour of America next season, accord- 
ing to the announcement by George Engles. The famous 
contralto’s last tour is already almost completed. Beginning 
in the East, she will continue her farewell concerts until De- 
cember 10 when she will sing her farewell concert in New 
York at Carnegie Hall, leaving immediately afterwards for 
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Richard Buhlig Receives Ovation 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Vienna.—Richard Buhlig ushered in The Beetho- 
ven Festival with recital covering Beethoven’s 
three periods. The big house remained shouting 
until lights were put out. Signed) B 











cians may possibly think that such a take-off of the 
musical personality might add injury to the musical 
profession and set it lower than it already is in the 
public mind, but there is no danger of that and it is 
nothing to worry about. The whole play is just a 
good joke, full of fun, full of modernisms, full of 
youth and gaiety and full of pep. 
—— 
THE LEONORE REVISED 

Probably everything concerning Beethoven is, as 
it certainly should be, of interest, even such things as 
the new and revised form of the Leonore Overture 
No. 2 which was played at the Philharmonic concert 
last week. By way of novelty this new arrangement 
of the old overture was announced as the “first per- 
formance in America.”’ The revised version was re- 
cently discovered and has been the cause of the usual 
amount of Teutonic verbosity which is always part 
of anything upon which investigators may turn their 
eagle eye and (sometimes) logical brains. Perhaps 
our American Beethoven expert, Mr. Sonneck, will 
some day turn his eagle eye and truly logical brain 
upon this overture and will add to what Mr. Gilman 
has already discovered. It seems at the present time 
sufficient to say that this revised form of the overture 
is not as good as other and later revised forms, and 
that, therefore, it holds only historical interest. It 
was timely for Mr. Furtwaengler to have given 
America opportunity to judge of it, but that will 
probably be the last of it. 





her San Diego home where she will spend Christmas. Re- 
suming her tour again in California, she will continue east 
as far as Chicago, where she wiil make her final appearance 
in an all-Wagner program with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Frederick Stock on March 30- 
31, 1928. Easter Sunday she will sing in Minneapolis, con- 
tinuing to the Pacific Coast for her northwestern appear- 
ances and concluding her last tour at the end of May. 

Mr. Engles also announces that Jascha Heifetz’ first Amer- 
ican tour in two years is practically booked. Returning from 
a world tour via Australia, he will begin his tour in San 
Francisco on Sunday afternoon, October 16, his first appear- 
ance in this country in two years. He will tour through 
California making three appearances in San Francisco and 
two in Los Angeles, and after playing in the northwest he 
will give a series of concerts in Mexico during the month of 
December. Returning East, the violinist will play at Prince- 
ton on January 6, and give fifty concerts through the South 
and Middle West. His tour extends as far south as Havana 
where he will play twice, on February 22 and 25. 

Another absentee from the American concert platform will 
return next season when, after concertizing for a year and 
a half in Europe, Elena Gerhardt comes back to America 
with a new background of European successes, including a 
series of most successful master classes in London. 

Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, whose recent English suc- 
cesses and engagement to play at the Beethoven Festival in 
Vienna, March 20 to 30, have brought him before the public 
eye, will return to America in November on completion of his 
Australian tour, spending the entire month of November in 
touring California and the Northwest. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, will, as usual, spend the entire 
season in America, Mr. Engles announces. 


Luboshutz and Simmons “Marvelous” 

J. N. Coady, under whose auspices an Atwater Kent Radio 
concert was given in Toronto on February 24 by Lea Lubo- 
shutz, violinist, and William Simmons, baritone, wired the 
Wolfsohn Bureau the next day as follows: “Last evening's 
Canadian Atwater Kent concert great success. Luboshutz 
and Simmons marvelous.” 


RRR 
OBITUARY 


Ernesto Torti 

Ernesto Torti baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, died in Chicago of pneumonia on March 1. Mr. Torti’s 
last appearance with the company was on January 28 at the 
gala performance. Shortly afterward he became ill and was 
unable to go on tour with the company. Mr. Torti was 
forty-one years old and a native of Milan, Italy. He had 
established a vocal studio in Chicago since joining the opera 
there and was also a favorite in Cincinnati, where he ap- 
peared last summer at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens. 


Dr. Jules Jordan 
Dr. Jules Jordan, composer, died in Providence, R. I., on 
March 5, in his seventy-seventh year. He was born Novem- 
ber 10, 1850, in Willimantic, Conn., had a long career as 
concert tenor and conductor before he abandoned it to devote 
all his time to composing. Brown University gave him the 
degree of Doctor of Music in 1895. Among his best-known 
works were the opera Rip Van Winkle and the songs Brav- 
est and Best and The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. He 
composed much church music also. He created the part of 
Faust in Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust at its American pre- 

miére in New York, February 14, 1880. 
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L’AMOoRE DEI TRE RE AND GIANNI SCHICCHI, FEBRUARY 28 

Color and feeling abounded in the performance of Mon- 
temez#is_ vibrant tone setting of Benelli’s drama, L’Amore 
Dei Tre Re, given Monday evening, February 28. The 
strange ‘Hint of tragedy which wells in the opera’s score 
seemed ofte with Ezio Pinza’s performance of Archibaldo, 
and’ in“Lucrezia Bori’s Fiora was the throb of emotion 
which the role, musically and dramatically, requires. Law- 
rence Tibbett has become a target of minute interest, and 
there seems always to be new depths to be reached in his 
work. Manfredo’s strength and the feeling which the role 
encompasses are uniquely adapted to the timbre of Mr. 
Tibbett’s voice, and to himself. Avito, in Edward John- 
son's conception and in his vocal representation, was, as 
always, interesting. Angelo Bada, Alfio Tedesco, Mary 
Bonetti, Grace Anthony, Henrietta Wakefield, and Doro- 
thea Flexer, sang the less important roles. The score was 
made stirfing through Serafin’s reading of it. 

Puceii’s one-act comedy, Gianni Schicchi, was also 
sung, GiiSeppe de Luca singing the title role with his usual 
spirit, and Armand Tokatyan impersonating Rinuccio in 
true operatic fashion. The little opera moved along at a 
merry tempo, thanks to Vincenzo Bellezza, who conducted 
it, and the Misses Howard, Tiffany, Vettori, etc., and 
Messrs. Anian, Didur, Gustafson, etc., caught the humor 
of the piece, and sang their allotted roles in the not too 
grand manner of the old buffoon school. 

La Grioconpa, Marcu 2 

A very fine performance of La Gioconda starred Larsen- 
Todsen, Gigli, Merle Alcock, Giuseppe Danise, Leon Roth- 
ier and Julia Claussen, with other minor impersonators. 
Mme. Larsen-Todsen in the title role was in especially fine 
vocal form. The voice was rich and opulent, and she 
seemed to fit into the part with great ease. Gigli as Enzo 
of course was hailed on every possible occasion. He sang 
beautifully although the big aria of the second act could 
have been given a smoother reading. However, he always 
brings down the house. Merle Alcock as La Cieca gave 
a very satisfactory delineation. Her voice was excellent, 
deep and resonant in her big aria of the first act and she 
gives a very vivid illusion of a blind woman. Julia Claus- 
sen as Laura did especially good dramatic work with Leon 
Rothier as Alvise in the first scene of the third act. She 
not only achieved fine effects by her intense acting but also 
by an equally poignant vocal interpretation. Mr. Rothier 
is always an asset to any performance in which he shares, 
and Danise, too, was fine. The dances were a delight to 
the eye and to the ear, for the orchestral accompaniment 
was beautifully done by Serafin. This is an old opera it 
is true, but there are many grateful spots in it—melodrama 
to be sure, but then itis intended to be. 

Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR, Marcu 3 

On March 3, Lucia Di Lammermoor was given for the 
fifth time this season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with Marion Talley singing the title role, so well adapted 
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to the beautiful quality of her voice. Armand Tokatyan 
made a most realistic Edgardo. ,De Luca was Enrico 
Ashton, and other leading roles were taken by Pinza, 
Egener, Tedesco and Paltrinieri. Bellezza conducted with 
his customary skill and understanding. There was the 
usual packed house and enthusiastic audience. 

La Traviata, Marcu 4 

Verdi’s opera La Traviata, was repeated on March 4 
Lucrezia Bori’s Violetta is too well known to need detailed 
comment except, perhaps, to add that she was striking in ap- 
pearance and sang beautifully, being the recipent of quite an 
ovation after the Ah fors e lui, sung with tonal beauty and 
delightful style. Mario Chamlee, in one of his best roles, 
Alfredo, sang with abandon and was in superb voice, while 
Mario Basiola, as the father, was most satisfactory. Serafin 
read the score with authority and led orchestra and singers 
through a capital performance. 

Faust, Marcu 5 (MATINEE) 

Faust held the attention of the Saturday matinee audience. 
Michael Bohnen’s characterization of Mephistopheles is dif- 
ferent from most artists’ presentation. His make-up is grey- 
ish and brings many a smile. He acted with his customary 
finesse, and vocally he was in excellent shape. Edward John- 
son was the Faust and handled the role exceedingly well, 
although it is not one of his best roles. Queena Mario was 
a charming Marguerite vocally and histronically, and the 
Valentin of Lawrence Tibbett proved admirable. Ellen 
Dalossy did effective work as Siebel and Kathleen Howard 
reappeared as Martha, a role she seems to have made her 
own. James Wolfe sang Wagner in rich, clear voice, round- 
ing up a good cast. Hasselmans conducted. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra Threatened 


(Continued from page 5) 

known, having conducted several seasons of opera and hav- 
ing been associated with Mott! in 1894 in the Queen’s Hall 
Wagner Concerts. In 1902 his players left him and formed 
the London Symphony Orchestra, but Wood immediately 
organized a new orchestra, importing necessary forces from 
the Continent for that purpose, and his orchestra has been 
the leading one in England ever since, with an unbroken 
succession of concerts (except, of course, during war time). 

The discontinuance of the concerts and the sale of the 
hall are not altogether unexpected, at least in England, as 
there has long been talk of such a possible catastrophe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Give Second Aeolian 
Concert 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes played a recital of two 
piano music at Brown University, Providence, R. I., on 
February 27. On the evening following, Mr. Hughes ap- 
peared in a solo recital in Bridgeport, Conn. On March 15, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes will give their second recital of two- 
piano music this season in Aeolian Hall, New York. | In- 
cluded on the program will be two numbers for one piano, 
four hands, the Rondo, op. 107, and Marthe Caracteristique, 
op. 121, No. 2, by Schubert, two compositions which are 
rarely heard on the. concert platform. 
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Katherine Bellamann Pupil Sings 
Elizabeth Biro-Bloch, for the past two years of the 
Budapest Opera, sang recently for a Hungarian gathering 
at the Hotel “Afisonia. The following comment of her 
work was made in Az Ember: “Miss Bloch has a dramatic 


ELIZABETH BIRO-BLOCH 

soprano of great beauty and power. She sang important 
arias from Italian and German operas and aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm by the fire and poetry of her inter- 
pretations and by the superb quality of her vocal technic. 
This talented young singer, who has already made a 
notable success in her own country, is certainly destined 
for an important career in America. Her voice is extra- 
ordinary in volume and range, she sang a brilliant, ringing 
E above high C, and she brings a discriminating intelligence 
to her singing. She is a pupil of Katherine Bellamann.” 


Tomlins Lectures at Birchard’s 


On February 26 William L. Tomlins, noted educator 
and conductor, gave a practical demonstration of singing 
and song interpretation at the Boston offices of C. C 
Birchard & Company. This was the third of a series of 
six informal Saturday morning recitals being held by this 
progressive house. On the first morning David Stevens 
and Charles Repper, aided by a group of singers, talked 
about operettas and gave excerpts from their works. 
Samuel Richards Gaines at the next recital discussed can- 
tatas with illustrations from his own compositions. Other 
programs in this interesting and varied series are: Folk 
and Art Songs, Harvey Worthington Loomis; the Toy 
Symphony, J. Lilian Vandevere; Glee Club Music, Gladys 
Pitcher; the High School Orchestra, Stuart B. Hoppin 


Ballads Which Have Become 
The Beloved of All Singers. 


The recognition accorded to these beautiful 
songs by both the Public and John McCor- 
mack testifies to their unusual value for 
program purposes. 


Artist copies on request. 


PROGRAM FAVORITES 
The Song of Songs 


In The Garden of Tomorrow 

Roses of Picardy 

The World is Waiting for the 
Sunrise 

Tick, Tick, Tock 

Homing 

Thank God for a Garden 

Where My Caravan Has Rested 

You In a Gondola 

Wonderful World of Romance 
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Miscua Levitzx1 

Cuicaco.—Mischa Levitzki returned on February 27, for 
his second Chicago recital within a few weeks. As before, 
he held a large audience spellbound at the Studebaker The- 
atre throughout a well arranged program. Bach, Liszt, 
Scarlatti, Schumann, Chopin, Levitzki, Rubinstein and De- 
bussy received the brilliant interpretation expected from this 
young virtuoso, whose listeners, as usual expressed their 
delight very plainly. 

Geneve Cape iN Deput HERE 

Geneve Cadle, a former Chicago girl, returned after suc- 
cessful Eastern appearances for a recital at the Playhouse, 
February 27. A friendly audience greeted the young so- 
prano, who had arranged an unusual program and sang it 
understandingly: Miss Cadle does not rely solely upon her 
voice to win recognition, f for she has personality and im- 
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agination, fine style, intelligence and evident good study be- 
hind her all of which make her work most enjoyable. That 
she is a soprano of fine capabilities was revealed in her ren- 
dition of an Italian group by Quagliati, Cavalli, Carissimi 
and Legrenzi, and songs by Cornelius, H. Wolf, E. Wolf, 
Strauss and Szulc. Other composers represented on her 
splendid program were Laparra, Koechlin, Kramer, Car- 
penter and Hageman. She received the full approval of 
the large audience. 

To add enjoyment to the program, there was Edgar Nel- 
son at the piano, than whom there is no finer accompanist. 
GuNN Pupit Scores as Soroist WiteH Civic OrCHESTRA 

The second concert of the Civic Orchestra of Chicago, 
under the direction of Eric Delamarter, at Orchestra Hall, 
February 27, could not be heard, as this office received no 
tickets. Saul Dorfman fourteen-year-old pianist, a pupil 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn, scored heavily, as soloist in the Mo- 
zart D major concerto according to the various dailies here. 

Georcia Koper’s Puri 1n RECITAL 

Georgia Kober is one of the most conscientious and suc- 
cessful piano teachers in Chicago and her puipls are the 
best criterion of this fact. A pianist of high artistic achieve- 
ment, her unusual ability to convey her knowledge and artis- 
try to her students produces remarkable results in them. 
Hearing her pupils one knows that Miss Kober’s work is 
sincere. Her students are her first consideration. She 
works with them, plans for them, inspires them and encour- 
ages them. 

These facts were well brought out by Thelma Wharton, 
an artist-pupil of Miss Kober, at her recital at Sherwood 
Recital Hall, March 1. A program comprising the Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue, the Schumann G minor Sonata. 
a Chopin group and Schelling’s Suite Fantastique revealed 
Miss Wharton a pianist of no mean ability. A gifted girl, 
her talents have been developed along sane lines, and not 
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THELMA WHARTON 


only has she a message to deliver, but she has the qualifica- 
tions and ability to deliver it intelligently. She played this 
taxing program understandingly, with apparent ease and joy. 
Miss Wharton gives the impression that she loves to play 
the piano and difficulties are no hindrance to her. She per- 
formed in a manner entirely to her credit and to that of her 
teacher, Miss Kober, whose playing of the second parts 
added materially to the evening’s enjoyment. 
Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLece Notes 

Another fine program by the Chicago Musical College 
Symphony Orchestra under Isaac Van Grove’s efficient 
leadership, at the Central Theater, February 27, brought 
forth an excellent program, which was heartily approved by 
a large audience. Conductor Van Grove and his men gave 
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a splendid account of themselves in the prelude to Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel, two movements from the Bee- 
thoven Seventh Symphony, besides providing good support for 
George Graham, baritone, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon in 
the Vision Fugitive aria from Herodiade; Joseph Rosen, 
violinist, in the Mendelssohn Concerto and for Jacob Radun- 
sky in the Saint-Saens Piano Concerto, No. 5. There were 
also two numbers on the program by Mary Lynn Rollins 
(Spanish Danee) and Kate I. Hansen (Kagura Fisherman’s 
Dance), both of whom are composition students of Dr. 
La Violette at the College. 

Lucille Jeane Barnett’s ballet class appeared at the open- 
ing of the new Blackstone Theater, South Bend (Ind.), dur- 
ing the entire week of February 21. During the week of 
February 28 Miss Barnett presented a group of dancers at 
the Embassy Theater, Chicago. 

Eleanor Koskiewicz, pupil of Edward Collins and Dr. La 
Violette, will be soloist at the popular concert of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, March 10. Miss Koskiewicz 
will play Rachmaninoff’s piano concerto. 

Lulu Raben, violinist, pupil of Leon Sametini, will be 
soloist for the South Shore Church Women’s Club, March 9. 


Hami.ton Ciup CHorus In CONCERT 
The Hamilton Club Chorus, directed by Harry S. Walsh, 
gave a concert at the Hamilton Club, March 1. This male 
chorus, numbering forty-two members, is composed almost 
exclusively of professional singers and includes some of the 
best voices in Chicago. It is a well trained body and sets 
forth highly creditable singing. 


BroapcastinG From Bepuscui Stupros 

Laurence K. Wiley, tenor, and Ethel Davis Rose, soprano, 
with Amanda MacDonald at the piano, gave a program at 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, on February 13, before a large 
audience and were enthusiastically received. 

William Davis, Welch tenor, who is preparing his pro- 
grams with Sig. Umberto Beduschi, was soloist with the 
Swift Chorus, February 10, at Bethany Union Church and 
will be soloist with the same organization on March 24 at 
the Buena Memorial Church. He has also appeared in re- 
cital before the Albany Park Woman’s Club on January 10 
and the Austin Woman’s Club, February 21 

William Rogerson was soloist at the Ravenswood Metho- 
dist Church, February 20, and on February 11 at the Shore- 
land Hotel. On April 13, he will sing the Stabat Mater with 
the. Ebenezer Choir, and April 24, at the Illinois Athletic 
Club. He will also appear on Palm Sunday in The Seven 
Last Words by Dubois with the Paulist Choir. 


Mme Britirant-Levin’s StupENts HEARD 


Several students of Sophia Brilliant-Levin recently played 
for a representative of the Musica Courter at her studio 
in Kimball Hall. Fay Segal, a little tot, played Graun’s 
Gigue with facile technic, much gusto and accuracy. Miriam 
Mesirow, a high school girl, offered the Rondo brilliant by 
Weber with virility, fleetness of fingers and fluent technic. 
She was followed by Rosalyn Tureck, another very young 
girl, who made a fine impression by her artistic interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven. Evelyn Shapiro, who is no longer classi- 
fied a pupil but as a professional, since she is to give a public 
recital at Kimball Hall on March 13, played two of the 
numbers that she will render then—the Shlotzer Etude in A 
flat major and Sauer’s Motto Perpetuo en octaves. Inas- 
much as her recital will be reviewed, nothing need be said 
here, only that should she play throughout her program as 
she played those two numbers in Mme. Levin’s studio, she 
is sure to win the praise of public and press. Mme. Bril- 
liant-Levin’s popularity here is due solely to the work of 
her students. 


Busn Conservatory OrcHestra Concert AND NotES. 

On March 16, the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra 
will give a Beethoven concert at Orchestra Hall. The pro- 
gram includes Beethoven’s concerto No. 4 G major, with 
tila Spravka, well known Bohemian pianist, as_ soloist. 
The Bush Conservatory Chorus of one hundred voices will 
give Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the orchestra and 
the following soloists—Grace Holverscheid, soprano; Fred- 
erica Gerhardt Downing, contralto; Watt Weber, tenor, 
and Poul Bai, baritone. 

In an exceptionally interesting recital given on February 
25, Goldye Levin, soprano, and Gerrold Glidden, pianist, 
proved themselves splendid exponents of the voice and piano 
departments of Bush Conservatory. Miss Levin has a voice 
of unusual charm, rich, warm and flexible and demonstrat- 
ing an artistry produced only through the most wise and 
careful training. Gerrold Glidden is a young pianist of re- 
markable capabilities. Personality and imagination, coupled 
with brilliant style and keen technic make his work intensely 
interesting: He gave a splendid performance of the Grieg 
Sonata, a group by MacDowell, Scott and Strauss-Tausig 
and the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

Paul Jors, baritone, gave a recital on March 1, for the 
Elks of Jackson (Mich.) Mr. Jors is an artist-student of 
Poul Bai. Mildred Nielsen, pianist, student of Mme. Ella 
Spravka, gave a program over WMAQ, Daily News Radio 
Station, March 2. Elsa Soeller, of the Dramatic Depart- 
ment, gave a group of readings at the People’s Church, 
Uptown Temple, February 27. On February 25, Dorothy 
Schultz, and Ann Wesner, students of the Dramatic De- 
partment, gave a dramatic recital at the Rogers Park 
Methodist Church. 

Helen Benson Lofgren, soprano, gave a concert at the 
Uptown Temple, People’s Church, February 16. Elmer 
Hess, tenor, gave a group of songs at a banquet for the 
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Western Society of Engineers, February 18. Both are stu- 
dents of Emerson Abernethy. 

Watt Weber, who is coaching with Edgar Nelson, has 
been engaged as tenor soloist in a performance of Elijah to 
be given at Waterloo (Ia.), April 29. Mr. Weber will 
sing the tenor solos with the Paulist Choristers on Good 
Friday when they will give the Seven Last Words. 

Josephine Huston, soprano, pupil of Mae Graves Atkins, 
and Marjorie Barton, pianist, pupil of Edgar Nelson, gave 
a recital, March 4, at Bush Conservatory. Miss Huston 
sang numbers by Grieg, Wolf, Fourdrain, Jacques Dalcroze, 
Puccini, Branscombe and Bridge in a manner to reflect 
credit upon herself and the institution in which she is being 
taught. Likewise, Miss Barton proved a worthy exponent 
of the excellent Edgar Nelson method of piano instruction 
in Bach-Tausig, Debussy, Scott, Schumann and Chopin 
selections. 

CosMoPoLITAN ScHOooL CoNcERT 

All of Chicago’s leading schools of music have student 
orchestras, which are heard in concert several times during 
the season. The Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art is one of these and the concert given by its 
symphony orchestra on February 25, at Kimball Hall, proved 
that this institution is not behind the times. Its orchestra, 
directed by Paul Vernon, is an eager, ambitious, carefully 
trained body with possibilities. That part of the program 
heard by this reviewer included the Italian Symphony of 
Mendelssohn. It was given a smooth, colorful performance 
and the orchestra’s success at the hands of the capacity 
audience is a splendid augury for the future of this excellent 
student body. The Cosmopolitan School may well feel 
proud of its symphony orchestra. It is a worthy organi- 
zation. 

Three soloists assisted, but could not be heard— Selma 
Gogg, soprano, who rendered the Ritorna Vincitor aria 
from Aida; Marjorie Poundstone, pianist, who played the 
Moderato movement from the Moszkowski concerto, and 
Margaret Weiland, pianist, who played the Rubinstein D 
minor concerto. All are members of the Cosmopolitan School 
faculty. The orchestra also had listed the Saint-Saens 
symphonic poem, Phaeton. 


Haypn Cuorav Society to Revive HANpEL Work 


Because of its desire to bring out some of Handel's 
older and less familiar works, the Haydn Choral Society, 
Haydn Owens, conductor, is reviving the Messiah com- 
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poser’s Acis and Galatea for its second concert this season 
at Orchestra Hall, March 15. Conductor Owens is of the 
opinion that this Handel number contains some of the 
eminent composer’s most beautiful music. At this concert 
also the Society will give the first performance of a modern 
cantata, The Land of Souls, by William Lester, which has 
been written for and dedicated to the Haydn Choral So- 
ciety. The chorus will have the assistance of Alma Peter- 
son, soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Rollin Pease, bass. 


Git VALERIANO IN RECITAL 


An interesting personality was introduced to Chicagoans 
on March 3, when Gil Valeriano, tenor, gave a recital at 
Kimball Hall. During the course of a fine program the 
tenor proved an artist of high order, gifted with a beautiful 
voice and brains. He won his way into the hearts of his 
listeners through the beauty of his song and charm of 
manner. It is hoped he will sing here again soon. 

OrcHESTRA’S TWENTY-First PROGRAM 

Two composers appearing in their own compositions were 
featured on the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s twenty- 
first program, March 4 and 5—Louis Vierne, organist, who 
rendered his own Symphonic Piece for organ and or- 
chestra, and Edward Collins, Chicago composer, who con- 
ducted his Tragic Overture. The organist from the Notre 
Dame Cathedral of Paris proved as fine a composer as 
organist, and with the assistance of Madeleine Richepin, 
who transmitted Conductor Stock’s beat to the nearly blind 
o-ganist, gave a most artistic rendition of his symphonic 
piece. Later in the program Vierne improvised on a theme 
selected from several. He played it once in the ori iginal 
and then with his own brilliant embellishments.. It proved 
remarkably successful and the organist was brought back 
for an encore—the Toccata from Widor’s fifth symphony. 

Edward Collins’ Tragic Overture was well liked by the 
listeners, who brought the popular Chicago pianist-composer 
back several times to bow acknowledgment of enthusiastic 
applause. This overture carried off first prize at last 
year’s North Shore festival and upon second hearing im- 
pressed even more favorably. The orchestra gave it a 
smooth performance and likewise gave good account of 
itself in the long drawn-out Bruckner Unfinished Symphony. 


Miran Lusk Ptays ror SuNpAY EveNniInG CLuB 


As special soloist, Milan Lusk, well known violinist, ap- 
peared on the Chicago Sunday Evening Club program of 
February 20. At the beginning of the program Mr. Lusk 
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rendered the Gypsy Serenade by Valdez and later the 
Wieniawski Romance, besides playing the obligato in the 
Handel Largo. His fine work received the hearty approval 
of the audience and he was compelled to add an encore— 
Fibich’s Poem JEANNETTE Cox. 
Hymn Prize Awards 

Review announces that it has awarded 
new hymns and three new musical settings 
authors of the words are Henry Hallam 
Webb Farrington and H. R. MacFadyen. 
the music are Arthur Davis, Rob Roy 
James. The judges were Dr. Clarence 
Brick Presbyterian Church and Union 
New York City, and Dr. Milton S. 
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Littlefield of Corona, New York. The selections were 
well and wisely made and these new hymns are above the 
average used in the Protestant churches. The titles are: 


A Hymn of Prayer, Strength for the Day and Longing. 


Isabel Richardson Molter “Has Voice and 


Personality” 


Such, was the headline of the review 
Allen Stults, well known basso and critic, in the Evanston 
News-Index, after the recital which Isabel Richardson 
Molter, prominent American soprano, gave at the Evanston 
(Ill.) Woman's Club, February 10. Mr, Stults stated 
further: “Her offerings were catholic in scope and served 
as an illustration of more than ordinary perspicacity in the 
difficult art of program building. One records with pleasure 
that, as a singer, Mrs. Molter has accomplished much on 
her journey to musical heights. Voice, brains and per- 
sonality, the singer’s sine qua non, she possesses in ample 
measure and there were numerous moments during the 
evening when she evoked sonorous approbation on the part 
her auditors Harold Molter at the piano, pro- 
vided very fine accompaniments. In fact, the artists 
throughout the program maintained an ensemble that was a 
model of its kind.” Mrs. Molter gave a recital at Supe rior 
(Wis.), March 1, and at Two Harbors (Minn.}, March 2. 


written by Walter 


of 


Ernest Davis “Gets Thunderous Applause” 

Ernest Davis sang the role of Faust recently in Seattle, 
Wash., and, to quote the Seattle Daily Times, “He re- 
vealed a voice of strength and clarity and enacted the role 
of Faust skillfully. His singing of All Hail, Thou Dwel- 
ling was accorded a thunderous outburst of applause.” 
The critic of the Post Intelligencer asserted that “Mr. 
Davis takes his high notes with utmost ease, and actually 
achieves his finest effects in the risky regions above the 
staff that proves the undoing of so many singers.” Fol- 
lowing the tenor’s appearance as Manrico in Il Trovatore, 
the Seattle Times said “he won a veritable ovation.” 


Westminster Choir School Concert 


Dayton, Ounto.—For the first time in the history of 
music in Dayton there was heard a 300 voice adult chorus 
plus 150 youthful voices in a program arranged by John 
Finley Williamson, head of the Westminster Choir School 
(the first and only one of its kind in America). Mr. Wil- 
liamson is conductor of the celebrated Westminster Choir 
of sixty adult voices, and, having opened the Westminster 
Choir School in September , allowed the public on March 1 
the opportunity to listen to voices trained by the Choir 
School students who embrace adult choir directors and 
those studying to become choir directors. 

Students at the Choir School must be able to play some 
orchestral instrument and must know the piano and voice 
placement, the result being that the training in the school 
brings about a finer perception of music generally, to be 
passed on to individual choirs. The Westminster Choir 
School functions for the church and its music. Through 
the trained -choir directors (calle¢ by*AMr. Williamson 
“ministers of music”) the various choirs in the churches 
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are trained, and thus choral singing advances in beauty 
and in appreciation. 

The success of the Westminster Choir School is unusual. 
The choir directors, and those desiring to be come from all 
parts of the country, and the concert on March 1 was such 
as to prove conclusively how thorough and how sincerely 
accomplished has been the study and training. It is. Mr. 
Williamson’s opinion that eventually the old choral socie- 
ties will be a thing of the past; that these will be made 
up of church choirs properly trained in choir schools, or 
with conductors so trained. 

The program opened with We Gather Together, a 
Netherland folk song, by the combined junior choirs of 
Dayton, David Hugh Jones, organist of Westminster 
Church, conducting. The harmony of the youthful voices 
—the children ranging from seven to fourteen—and the 
entire melodic progression, gave evidence of the interesting 
methods used in the school which were brought forward 
in this number by Mr. Jones. The knowledge gained of 
the art of conducting and teaching the youthful choir mem- 
bers was so splendidly illustrated that enthusiastic com- 
ment was heard everywhere. The old-fashioned method of 
directing singing voices seemed entriely out of place, the 
new taking its place with astonishing results, 

The training in the Westminster Choir School is so 
thorough, embracing so many phases of music, that. the 
student soon becomes saturated with the beauty of church 
music properly sung and with the method of teaching and 
its utter solemnity; thus the truest beauty of music is re- 
vealed. The large choir was assisted by the Dayton Civic 
Orchestra, Don Basset conductor, itself an organization of 
sixty, composed of those in the humbler walks of -life as 
well as members of the highest socially, all working for 
no recompense but sheer love of music. 

Gaul’s Holy City was given by the 300 voices so magnifi- 
cently blended that the loveliness of the composition re- 
ceived an added benizen. Such solidarity of voices, such 
complete harmony is difficulty to describe. The several 
“ministers of music” having trained their individual choirs 
with nicety and the combined voices were all that one could 
desire for delight. The soloists were Elizabeth Cecil, .con- 
tralto; LoRean Hodapp, soprano; Charlotte Johns, so- 
prano; Elsie Wirsching, soprano; John Clough, bass: 
Naron Durnell, tenor; Earl Evans, baritone, and Lawrence 
Weimer, tenor, these being members of Mr. Williamson’s 
own Westminster Choir. The orchestra gave admirable 
assistance in the beautiful phrasing of the cantata. P. P. 
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Liebling has a sense of proportion in 
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NEW PIANIST HERE 
SCORES IN RECITAL 


Enthusiastic Audience Greets George Liebling 
lays Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin 


In the Beethoven sonata Mr. Liebling at 
once revealed himself as a scholar who for 
technique and interpretation has drunk deep 
out of the wells of first class tradition and 
at the same time easily recognizable as an in- 
dividual artist who is fully familiar with every 
phase of modern pianism as well. Of the per- 
formances by great pianists of the “Waldstein” 
sonata Mr. Liebling’s most directly recalls 
that of Eugene d’Albert. It had impetuosity 
and Power and the warm glow of color. . . 
the ‘‘Waldstein” will never die. Mr. Liebling 
interpreted it with lyric intensity and in the 
adagio found exquisite expression for the vari 
ations upon the “Wanderer” song theme. The 
finale was very brilliantly played. . . . 

In conclusion was given a very interesting 
performance of Liszt’s second ballade, in B 
minor, for which Mr. Liebling had reserved 
some exquisite treble passages of purest crys- 
tal. Again enthusiastically applauded, he 
happily combined Schubert with Liszt in 
“Hark, Hark the Lark.”—Feb. 9, 1927. 
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Violin 


(Belwin, Inc., New York) 


Instinctive Method for Violin, by Arthur Hartmann.— 
Here is the author’s foreword: “This book is different 
It is meant to do away with long words, mysteries and secrets. 
It is to tell children, in language they will understand, just 
what the violin is and the simplest way to learn to play it. 
Every progressive step, every difficulty, is so explained that 
the student will instinctively learn the proper placing of the 
fingers and bow in order to get it. The value of this book 
lies in its simplifying everything, in first teaching music and 
giving the syntax afterwards.” 

It begins“at the very beginning and takes the student 
through all of the basic principles of violin playing in so far 
as. they can be applied to the first position. In about fifty 
pages Mr. Hartmann has condensed everything that a violinist 
has to do and léarn—intervals, chords, scales, keys, bowing, 
arpeggios, pizzicatos, harmonics and so on and so forth. 
There is no better introduction to the violin than this, and the 
man who wrote it must be a great teacher—as he is a great 


player. 
Vocal 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Everyman, A Morality Play, by William Lester.—The 
full title is as follows: “Everyman, a morality play or choral 
opera consisting of prologue, four scenes, and epilogue, with 
choral interludes for soli, chorus and organ (or orchestra). 
“It was awarded the David Bispham Memorial Medal in 
1926 and was printed for the first performance at Chicago, 
April 24, 1927, under the auspices of The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, by the United Choirs of the New 
First Congregational Church, George L. Tenney, director. 
It is of full oratorio or opera length, two hundred pages in 
the piano arrangement, requiring about two hours and a half 
for performance. Lester is an English composer now living 
in Chicago. He is an organist as well as composer—and a 
writer and critic also—a very prolific producer with all sorts 
of musical settings to his credit. If they are all as good 
as this Everyman they are greatly to his credit. It is a fine 
work—sincere, vigorous, devotional, worked up in true con- 
trapuntal style, yet full of first rate melody. The composer 
uses a series of musical motives associated with the charac- 
ters in the play (after the manner of Wagner in his operas) 
and builds an intricate and interesting fabric upon them, At 
the same time the music is not of great difficulty, not at all 
beyond the resources of the average choral body, and may 
be given with organ if an orchestra is not available. 


Braun School Activities 

The Braun School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., is always 
glad to furnish talent for the varied and numerous demands 
from the public for musical talent. An outline of the pro- 
gram for the month of February, although not up to the 
usual standard, will give some idea of what the Braun School 
means to the community. February 1, Elizabeth Meikrantz, 
soprano, and Erma Vail Taylor, accompanist, assisted at a 
dinner given at the parish house of the Episcopal Church; 
6—Helen Sandrock, soprano, soloist at the Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Tamaqua, Pa.; 7—-Pupils’ recital at the school; 9 
Erma Vail Taylor, pianist, Beethoven program at the Wom- 
an’s Literary Club, Conshohocken, Pa.; 9—pupils’ recital at 
the Tamaqua Branch assisted by Dorothy Bicht, reader; 
14—valentine recital by pupils of the Main School ; 15—piano 
recital by Marian Heisler, assisted by Dorothy Bicht, reader ; 
15—lecture recital by Robert Braun on Leopold Godowsky 
and his music; 16—recital in Tremont for the benefit of 
the American Legion, Robert Braun, pianist; Elizabeth 
Meikrantz, soprano; Robert Macdonald, violinist; Thomas 
Doyle, tenor ; Margaret Dunn and Erma Vail Taylor, accom- 
panists; 20—Robert Macdonald, violinist, broadcasted from 
WMBS, Harrisburg, Pa.; 21—pupils’ recital at the Shenan- 
doah Branch of the Braun School ; 22—Helen Schneider, so- 
prano; Samuel Gogotz, violinist, entertainment for Knights 
of Columbus; 22—entertainment for the benefit of the 
Pottsville Hospital, Elizabeth Meikrantz, soprano, accom- 
panied by Margaret Dunn; 25—play and musicale given by 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association of Pottsville, participated 
in by Robert Macdonald, violinist, who is also director of 
the high school orchestra; Freda Schatzlein, soprano, and 
Betty Short, accompanist; 28—pupils’ recital at the Main 
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PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


New York Studios 
109 West &7th Street 


Steinway Piano Used Excissively 


Kathryn Meisle to Sing at Salem 


Kathryn Meisle has been engaged as soloist with the Ora- 
torio Society of Salem, Mass., for the festival concert on 
April 7, under the direction of Arthur B. Keene. 

Miss Meisle has just returned from a tour of the Pacific 
Coast, which included two recitals at Portland, Ore., also 
concerts at Seattle, Wash.; Riverside, Palo Alto, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Long Beach, Cal. This was the 
popular contralto’s third trip to the coast within a period of 
four months. In September she joined the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Opera companies as leading contralto for their 
seasons, and then went again in December for a gala Messiah 
performance with the San Francisco Symphony. Orchestra. 

During March Miss Meisle will have a southern tour 
through North and South Carolina, Tennessee and Florida. 
She has been engaged for the Artists’ Night concert at the 
Newark Festival on May 4, and will sing the Verdi 
Requiem on May 2 and in the Artists Night program at the 
Springfield, Mass., May Festival on May 3. 

On April 10—Palm Sunday—Miss Meisle will be heard 
for the third time within two years in the Atwater-Kent 
Radio Series over station WEAF. 


2,000 Applaud Frederick Gunster 


An audience of two thousand recently gave Frederick Gun- 
ster a rousing welcome in the beautiful new auditorium of 
the Georgia State College for Women. Gifted with a voice 
of broad range and warm, virile quality, the tenor delighted 
his large audience with his versatile interpretations of a skill- 
fully built program. As the closing number of his program, 
he appeared as an old slave of ante-bellum days, singing 
Negro spirituals, a most effective impersonation. 
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John T. Adams, president of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, left recently for a Pacific Coast trip. 
confer with V. I. Shepherd, manager of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, San Francisco office, and will make brief 
stops in Los Angeles, Chicago and Detroit before return- 
ing to New York 

Princess Ataloa is the name of an Indian Princess (of 
the Chickasaw tribe) who is appearing in thoroughly inter- 
esting programs of music based on [Indian themes. Not 
only does the contralto sing with skill, but she also is able 
to hold the attention of her auditors with her edify- 
ing remarks on the life and customs of the Indians. Prin- 
cess Ataloa makes a striking appearance in the Indian cos- 
tume which she wears at her recitals. 

John Bland, choirmaster of Calvary Church, partook 
in the services of Quinquagesima entitled the Service of 
Lights and Candle Procession, at which time he offered 
several religious selections. This service is given in prepa- 
ration for the Lent, describing the life of Christ, 
by Scripture music and lights. 

Alexander Brailowsky, whose most recent Boston re- 
cital caused the critics to unloosen all the adjectives in their 
vocabularies, departed from that city for the Pacific Coast 
for his western debut and his first tour of California. Mr. 
Brailowsky’s first coast concert was given March 3 at San 
Francisco, followed immediately by recitals in Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland and other cities. 

Mary Craig, heard in Philadelphia, February 10, in the 
Nedda (Pagliacci), won commendation from the 
press: “(She) quite captivated everyone by the loveliness 
of her singing,” said the Record; “she is an artist of re- 
finement, with a beautiful voice that was used most 
artistically and expressively, and she acted the role with 
skill.” The Inquirer stated: “A Nedda of vocal and 
dramatic importance, she sang the Bird Song superbly, 
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and her characterization was admirably intense.’ 
stegsoer commented: “A petite, pretty and worl pleas- 
ing Nedda was Mary Craig, whose voice is clear, mellow 
and sweet, the Bird Song being very nicely done, and 
winning an enthusiastic round of applause.” 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, was soloist at a Hackensack, 
N. J., concert, February 11. The next day the Bergen 
Record commented: “The program offered was excellent. 
Miss Ellerman’s rich contralto voice was a delight to her 
hearers. She brings to her hearers a lovely voice of 
rich and warm quality, well placed and unusually smooth; 
she has an engaging stage presence that wins her audience 
before she begins to sing. Her enunciation is splendid and 
her voice highly musical in quality, full, resonant and deep 
toned, and with surprising brilliancy and life.” 

Joseph Franco gave an interesting recital of violin 
music at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, on February 23, 
assisted by Madeira Manchester, soprano. In addition to 
appearing in concert, Mr. Franco also teaches violin. Ad- 
vanced pupils are given orchestra training. 

Thelma Given, noted io of the Auer group, 
sailed on February 11 on the S.S. Volendam to give a series 
of concerts in Germany and peat The artist is making 
her headquarters in Berlin where her European business 
interests are being looked after by the well-known firm of 
Wolff & Sachs. Various engagements in this country next 
season for Miss Given have already been announced by 
her American managers, Haensel & Jones, the latest of these 
being at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Katharine Gorin, pianist, has been engaged for the 
second time by The Fortnightly Musical Club of Cleve- 
land, and will appear there in recital on March 14. 

Charles Hackett, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was the recitalist at the March 3 concert of the 
Civic Concert Service in Greenwood, Miss. 

Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, was scheduled to sing 
with Concordia—the winners of the National Glee Club 
Contest—in Wilkes Barre on February 28. She was heard 
in the Stabat Mater with the Philadelphia Choral Society 
on March 3 and appeared with the Philadelphia Forum on 
March 4. Today, March 10, she sings with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company in La Boheme. 

Alton Jones, pianist, 
cital at Guild Hall on January 
season; the programs were broadcast by WOR. On Febru- 
ary 16, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Gene Slinger- 
man, a pupil of Mr. Jones, was heard in a performance of 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto, accompanied by Mr. Jones 
at the second piano. 

Erminia Ligotti, soprano, won wide praise for 
Town Hall, New York, recital of February 10. The 
printed words of commendation as did also the Times. 
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RALPH ANGELL, 
well known accompanist, who has been on tour for two sea- 
sons with Francis Macmillen and appeared with the violinist 
at his recent Carnegie Hall recital scoring his accustomed 
success. Mr. Angell has also accompanied such artists as 
Anna Case, Hans Kindler, Luella Melius, Thelma Given and 
Richard Crooks. 


Herald-Tribune said her 


“voice is of pleasing quality, notably 
clear, soft and smooth.” The American stated that she has 
“a dainty lyric soprano” and sang a “diversified program, 
including Italian, German, Russian, French and English 
songs.” The New York Telegram spoke of her “mellow, 
~ soprano, with occasional flare-up of rich coloring . 

Capping them was a charming little Sicilian ditty composed 
by Signorina Ligotti herself.’ 

Barbara Lull, violinist, who recently finished a suc- 
cessful concert tour through the West, playing in Chicago 
and with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, appeared with 
the Boston People’s Orchestra on February 20. 

N. Lindsay Norden, organist and choirmaster, has re- 
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Who owing to her phenomenal financial and artistic success through- 
out Austria, Germany, Russia and France during the 1925-26 season, 
is filling a 1926-27 return engagement of a second eight months’ tour. 
She is received with great enthusiasm at every appearance. 


She is graceful, versatile, THE JAPANESE 
Her movements are extremely simple and natural, 
voice has an oriental sweetness, 
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the last supreme tragic scene. Her power is not limited 
to her acting true to life, but is enhanced by her mar- 
vellous voice, cultivated and schooled to the finest 
shades, which touches the heights of the sublime art of 
singing. Her voice is rich in color, warm and melodious, 
and has a ring as of pure silver. Her combined acting 
and singing is perfect. The audience was roused to 
enthusiasm and broke into unanimous applause at the 
end of the “Aria” and at the end of each act, insisting 
upon recalling the artist many times after the final 
curtain had descended.—Magyar Ujsag, Sept. 22, 1926. 


role in which we heard her last year, 
Teikw Kiwa, the celebrated Japanese singer, made her 
re-appearance in “Mme. Butterfly’—the theatre being 
filled to capacity for the occasion. We have already said 
that this artist is a complete actress, and that to her 
dramatic art is added a magnificent voice of the very 
highest schooling.—Mai Nap, Sept. 23, 1926. 
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clear voice, even im all registers and rising 
easily to strong fortissimos, is marvelous!y suited to the 
music of Puccini, her art is absolutely classical, (also 
her movements), so that we had the high enjoyment of 
“bel canto and recitativo” in pure Italian style. 
She was received with rising enthusiasm from act to act. 
Prager Tagblatt, Oct. 14, 1926. 
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her audiences. Teiko Kiwa’s art of singing and her great 
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has 
come once again to delight us in her unforgettable role 
The theatre was packed to capacity, 
atmosphere animated, this artist possesses an indescrib- 
able charm, youthful and joyous, with, however, a perfect 
knowledge of hife’s adversities, which she portrays in her 
and which culminates in 


doubts vanish as soon as we hear her sing. 
Fron her entrance the little Japanese singer is an 
artist of most unusual quality, and with no exaggeration, 
she could be sure of her instant success. Her rich fine 
voice, extremely expressive, has an exotic charm. Her 
style of singing is the purest and most cultured Italian 
She portrays each moment with moving natural- 
expression, her voice alters as she speaks to 
to strangers, to her beloved, the rare melo- 
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the diousness of her laughter, her weeping, her expression of 


sorrow, touch one to the heart, “a piece of reality.” 

From this fine artist we may learn to eliminate false 

pathos, and replace it by naturalness and poise. 
—Prager Presse, Oct. 14, 1926. 
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sumed the Sunday evening musical services at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., of which he is 
organist and choirmaster. Recent pean forthcoming pro- 
grams are as.follows: February 20, a service of Norwegian 
music; 27, music of many seachinatiehen March 6, Schu- 
bert program; 13, Hear My Prayer, Mendelssohn; 20, re- 
quest program; 27, Beethoven program. 

Elizabeth K. Patterson’s studio program of February 
26 was given by Estelle Leask, who sang arias and songs 
in such fashion as to win hearty applause; Ruth Slama 
played piano solo with brilliant technic, and Edward Mc- 
Arthur was accompanist. March 8, a pupils’ recital was 
given by Miss Patterson. y 

Marguerite Potter’s artist-pupil, Hazel Longman, so- 
prano, has been filling a great many engagements this sea- 
son. Appearances have included Otisville, N. Y.; St. Mary’s 
Junior Auxiliary; Fenelon Club; Master School of Music; 
Steinway Hall, and radio recitals from WOR. 

George Perkins Raymond recently returned from a 
week’s sojourn in the South which was spent partly as a 
vacation, following a strenuous Middle Western tour. Mr. 
R aymond is now being booked for a concert tour through 
the Southern States next season, in connection with a Cali- 
fornia tour. His spring engagements include concerts in 
Brooklyn, Indianapolis and Raleigh. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner has many vocal pupils who ap- 
pear regularly at the. Thursday Evening Concerts given 
at the N. Y. School of Music and Arts; February 3 the 
following singers were heard: Mesdames DeCew, Banks, 
Pinkham, Lysaght, Davies, Street, Carcione and Davis. 
The pianists were Misses DeCew, Pinkham, Hill, Flora and 
Juliet Gross; violinists, Ross and Noonan, and a closing 
duo for piano and organ was given by Misses Pinkham 
and Davis. 

Phradie Wells, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, is 
hooked for a Western tour after the close of the opera sea- 
son. Miss Wells, who is very popular in the West, will 
fill a number of return engagements in Iowa, Missouri and 
Colorado, and probably also will be heard on the Coast. 

The Yost String Quartet—Gaylord Yost, first violin; 
Roy Shumaker, second violin; Carl Rosenberg viola, and 
James Younger, cello—gave the last of the season’s cham- 
ber music series at the Hotel Schenley ballroom, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on February 15. A large and representative 
audience was in attendance and so much enthusiasm was 
evinced that several extra numbers were demanded. Aside 
from the Mozart B flat quartet, there was a first Pitts- 
burgh hearing of the Arnold Bax quartet in G and a Valse 
Kidicule by Casella. The management of the Yost Quartet 
announces a series of six Sunday afternoon salons for next 
season, and it is planned to have a distinguished guest artist 
for each program. 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest Arouses 
Great Interest 


No longer can foot-ball boast of exclusive honors for long 
distance traveling when the University of .California Glee 
Club arrives here from Berkeley, Cal., to join its voices in 
competition with twelve other college glee clubs. 

This year marks the eleventh consecutive Intercollegiate 
meet. Clubs from Wesleyan (1926 National winner), Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth, Fordham, New York University, Princeton, 
and Yale, together with Middlebury (New England Regional 
winner), Penn State (Pennsylvania Elimination winner), 
University of Missouri (victorious in the Missouri Valley), 
Furman University (winner from the Southern Association), 
and Ohio Wesleyan (from the Ohio State group) have en- 
tered the contest. 

“The Lotus Flower” by Robert Schumann is the prize song 
selected for the 1927 competition, and the judges, as an- 
nounced by Albert F. Pickernell, president of the Intercol- 
legiate Council, are Olin Downes, chairman, the well known 
music critic of the New York Times; Margarete Dessoff, 
choral conductor of international repute, and Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, eminent organist and conductor of the St. Thomas 
Church Choir, New York City. The contest is sponsored as 
usual by the Intercollegiate Musical Council and conducted 
along the same standard line adopted at previous contests. 
Each club will sing a song of its own selection, the prize 
song and its college song. During the deliberation of the 
judges the University Glee Club of New York City, con- 
ducted by Marshall Bartholomew, will sing a group of songs 
and will join with all of the contestants—a massed chorus 
of over four hundred voices— in singing Kremser’s Prayer 
of Thansgiving at the close of the program. 


Jollif-Peckham Recital 


Irene Peckham, prize-winner of the New York Music 
Week piano contests of 1925, also of the Sesquicentennial 
contest ($500 cash award), was the youthful star of the 
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March 4 concert, Alexander Avenue Baptist Church, 
the direction, as for many years, of Car] M. Roeder, who is 
her teacher. She played classic and modern pieces; includ- 
ing some of the most difficult in the pianistic repertory, 
with wonderful technic and brilliancy ; an added number was 
The Jugglers. Norman Jollif, baritone, pleased especially 
in his humorous Romeo in Georgia, and also Kitty O'Toole, 
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his clear tones and style winning him new admirers. Julian 
Kahn, excellent cellist, was so persistently applauded that 
he added The Swan; Mr. Roeder played accompaniments 
for Jollif and Kahn, and a feature of the concert was the 
Ampico accompaniment, in numbers by these men, showing 
how high is the accomplishment of mechanics \ large 
audience attended the affair. 





BERLIN HEARS INTERESTING 


Werner Wolff Introduces Elgar—Casella Enthusiasm Waning—Brailowsky, 


SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 


Horowitz and Murdoch Delight 


Florence Field Wins Praise 


Bertin.—The last symphony concert conducted by Bruno 
Walter was notable for the captivating and masterly per- 
formance of Mahler's first symphony. I can safely say that 
it was the finest I have ever heard. Lotte Lehmann was 
soloist of the evening, and she sang the great Oberon aria, 
as well as three Wagner songs with superior vocal art and 
in a profoundly expressive manner. 

Hermann Scherchen, specialist in modern orchestral music, 
has just given the first of a cycle of symphony concerts. He 
has a large following of people interested in modern music 
and in ‘his particular manner of presenting it, thus his first 
concert was regarded as an artistic event and very well 
attended. 

He opened with Max Reger’s Sinfonietta, which has not 
been heard here for many years, owing to the monotony 
produced by its exaggerated polyphony which constantly 
overlaps and dulls its own effect. Scherchen, however, has a 
peculiar faculty for clear delivery and for making 
rhythmically intricate passages sound simple. This faculty 
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served him well in Reger’s overcharged score, which con- 
tains beauties enough for the conductor who succeeds in 
actually bringing them out. Still more impressive was 
Scherchen’s interpretation of Beethoven’s monumental fugue 
for string quartet, which I have never heard equalled for 
clear plasticity. 

The modern part of the program was extremely amusing, 
but somewhat monotonous, and only its extreme brevity pre- 
vented it from losing its effect. 


FLORENCE Fievp’s PopuLarity 

Emil Bohnke’s fifth symphony concert contained, as prin 
cipal orchestral numbers, Reger’s Mozart variations and 
Casella’s Italia. The former fell a trifle flat and even 
Casella’s brilliant rhapsody is heard with only moderate 
pleasure nowadays, for in this juvenile effort Casella, like 
Reger, commits the sin of exaggeration. The most enjoy 
able number of the program was Dvorak’s thus far unsur- 
passed violoncello concerto. Emanuel Feuermann played the 
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olo part with a superior technical mastery of all its diffi- 
culties, and with musicianly qualities of high order. 

In one of his Sunday concerts Emil Bohnke was assisted 
by Florence Field, the American violinist, who in a few 
years has won such marked recognition in Berlin. This 
Florence Field selected the rarely played Concerto 
Kusse by Lalo, which gave her occasion to show the beauty 
of her expressive tone, the purity of her intonation, the 
finish of her technique and her musical temperament. She 
had great success and was recalled many times by her 
appreciative audience 
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Noted PIANISTS 
events demand attention. Alexander 
Brailowsky, practically unknown to the Berlin public before 
his concert made an unusual impression. He found im- 
mediate favor and is now almost unanimously counted among 
impressive artists we have heard in years. His 
playing of Liszt and Chopin was dazzling in its brilliancy. 
Vladimir Horowitz has jumped into fame in one season, 
his extraordinary achievements having won enthusiastic 
recognition. It is indeed an aesthetic pleasure to listen to a 
young artist who many different accomplish- 
ments in rare perfection, who seems born for the piano, and 
who, at the same time, is a musician of cultured taste, a 
powerful interpreter who really knows what the master- 
pieces contain. He played Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt in 
most characteristic styles, never once missing the conception. 
Young Franz Osborn, until recently a pupil of Leonid 
Kreutzer, is apparently on the way to acquiring interna- 
tional fame. High intellectual powers are combined in him 
with a passionate temperament and considerable technical 
skill. He has a special aptness for the complexities of 
modern music, but in his last recital he did full justice to a 
classical program 
William Murdoch, the 
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keyboard and a considerable range of expressive power. 
Classic, romantic and French impressionist music are equally 
familiar to his fingers and to his intellect. 
WERNER Woxrrr ConpuctTs 

Werner Wolff, conductor of the Hamburg cpera and 
recently winner of fresh laurels in Italy, directed the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra in a concert which once more proved his 
sterling qualities as a musician and conductor. The chief 
number of his program was Bruckner’s second symphony, 
rendered with profound feeling for Bruckner’s peculiar sym- 
phonic style, with clear insight into its difficult problems of 
symphonic architecture, and with breadth befitting Bruckner’s 
music. Beatrice Harrison, the excellent English cellist, gave 
us the first hearing in Berlin of Elgar’s cello concerto. The 
noble art of the player hardly found sufficient occasion to 
show its various aspects in the refined, but rather pale 
music of Elgar. 

GERHARD VON KEUSSLER 

Gerhard von Keussler has acquired fame in Germany these 
last years as a composer of oratorios. I have never under- 
stood the artistic reasons for this celebrity, in view of the 
fact that his oratorios entirely lack dramatic tension and 
that the protracted declamatory style of their lyric effusions 
are far from enchanting. The recent performances of his 
Jesus in Nazareth, by the Singakademie, under the direction 
of Georg Schumann, confirmed that impression. It revealed 
considerable contrapuntal art, and powerful climaxes. 

NEWCOMERS 

Florence Losey, a young American singer, made a success- 
ful debut in a song recital, assisted by Arpad Sandor at the 
piano. A certain sharpness of the high tones demands cor- 
rection, but the otherwise agreeable timbre of her soprano, 
her graceful manner and her intelligent interpretation were 
proof of her lyric talent. Pauline Dobert, the Russian 
singer, has now reached a high degree of artistic power. 
Her song recital showed mature art, and especially the group 
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of Russian songs by Taneieff, Borodin and Mussorgsky was 
unusually enjoyable. 

Vasa Prihoda reminds one of Kubelik in his prime with 
his infallible virtuosity. Zlatko Balokovic is.a newcomer 
ot unusual violinistic proficiency. His remarkably sweet 
tone flatters the car of the listener. Edmund Kurtz, the 
cellist, also deserves encouragement for his accomplished 
playing and his musical feeling. I heard him play the Haydn 
concerto, with Casals’ interesting cadenzas, a work which 
gave the player ample occasion tor showing his artistry. 

Dr. Huco LeEIcHTENTRITT?. 


Cincinnati Conservatory History an 
Interesting One 


Musicians throughout the United States recently showered 
congratulations upon Bertha Baur, director of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, upon the occasion of the start of its 
sixtieth year. Starting with only a handful of pupils, the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music now boasts an annual en- 
rollment of 2,000 and is one of the largest and most import- 
ant centers of musical education in the country. Miss Baur 
herself has attained the unique distinction of having super- 
vised the teaching of music to more than 20,000 students, a 
record that can be approximated by but few. The Cincin- 
nati Conservatory had its beginning in two or three small 
rooms in a West Seventh street residence in April, 1867, just 
following the close of the Civil War. Clara Baur, an aunt 
of Bertha Baur, was the founder. 

Forty-eight years ago, Miss Bertha left her home in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and came to Cincinnati to study music with 
her aunt. Upon arrival, she found the financial affairs of 
her aunt’s school in a precarious condition, and she pitched 
in to help. She rolled up her sleeves, both literally and 
figuratively, and went to work. She did about everything, 
most of the time doing her own music studying after eleven 
o'clock at night. The Conservatory eventually prospered and 
grew, despite stiff competition and early-day epidemics. Miss 
Baur and her aunt, who died fifteen years ago, brought some 
of the greatest artists of their time from Europe, and suc- 
ceeded in getting many of the best in America. In 1920 the 
Conservatory was incorporated, several public spirited citi- 
zens of Cincinnati taking an active interest, including Mrs. 
Mary M. Emery and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. The school now 
occupies a series of fine old residences, in addition to a large 
dormitory and a concert hall on Mt. Auburn, one of the many 
beautiful residential hilltops of the city. 

From a faculty of two, the teaching staff of the Conserva- 
tory has grown until it now numbers 105. Many well-known 
musicians have been and are members of the faculty, prob- 
ably the most prominent among them being Eugene Ysaye, 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, Theodore Bohlmann, Miesczyslaw 
Munz, Dan Beddoe, Mme. Liszniewska, Marcian Thalberg, 
Mme. Fritz Reiner and Ralph Lyford. Many prominent 
musicians throughout the country have received their music 
degrees from the Cincinnati Conservatory, among them 
being: Chalmers Clifton of New York, conductor of the 
American Orchestral Society and former conductor of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, the Handel-Haydn Society and 
the Tercentennial Celebration of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims; Harold Morris, concert pianist, composer and teacher 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New York; Ella Scoble 
Opperman, dean of the department of music, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla., recital organist ; Grace 
Divine, member, San Carlo Opera Company; Joseph W. 
Clokey, former professor of harmony at Miami University, 
now at College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal., composer of 
choral works; Hattie Morton, cdg ge of Loulie Compton 
Seminary, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Hart, director and 
founder Meridian School of Music, Meridian Miss.; Ernest 
Hesser, supervisor public school music at Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
John Byrn, operatic director, Paris, France; Dr. Edward J. 
Stringham, dean Denver mg of Music; Ethel Glenn 

American composer; Karl Wecker, conductor Grand 
Rapids ( Mich.) Symphony Orchestra ; ‘Hazel Jean Kirk, 
head department of violin and theory, William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo.; Edwin Ideler, violinist, concert artist and 
teacher of the Mannes School of Music, N. Y., and the 
Andalusia Summer School of Music, Andalusia, Ala. 


Tina Paggi Scores with San Carloans 

Tina Paggi, coloratura soprano, who was with the San 
Carlo Opera Company about two years ago and later went 
abroad to study, also appearing there extensively in public, 
is now winning new laurels for herself with the San Carlo 
organization on its long tour. Miss Paggi’s work is such 
that she is constantly winning the recognition of those who 
appreciate a cultivated voice and a sincere artist, for she 
embodies an artistic equipment of marked degree, a voice 
of lyric warmth and beauty, and impeccable fioratura. Miss 
Paggi has been featured in Traviata and Lucia on the tour 
and everywhere the critics have found her work of high 
caliber. In Boston the Herald found “Paggi a hit in Lucia,” 
further stating that “Miss Paggi, in the title role, sang with 
wonderful sweetness and purity of tone. Her duets were 
gems and she handled the long and difficult mad scene with 
ease and skill.” Of her Traviata in the same city the 
Globe said that “Tina Paggi, with a flute-like voice, was ex- 
cellently cast, and she showed that she has taken a high 
place among the great sopranos of the world by her wonder- 
ful technic. The show number of the first act she sang with 
a distinctness, a sureness in the staccato notes of the tremen- 
dous runs, an absence of all slurring, which was a real 
treat.” In Philadelphia Miss Paggi scored again in the 
tragic role of Violetta, the Evening Bulletin finding that 
this performance “set a standard of excellence for the San 
Carlo. Miss Paggi is a real coloratura, with a voice of fair 
volume, wide range and clear sparkling purity of tone, that 
suits well such music of Verdi. There was ease and ex- 
pressiveness in her singing of the Ah Fors e Lui, and real 
brilliance in the even more showy Sempre Libera. The 
emotional quality was evident in both singing and acting 
in the later scenes.” 


Cecile de Horvath’s Success in South 


When Cecile de Horvath played in Georgetown (Ky.), 
recently, the Lexington Herald had the following to say 
about her concert: “One of the most beautiful events in 
the history of Georgetown was the concert given by Cecile 
de Horvath at Georgetown College. Mme. de Horvath, who 
is one of America’s foremost pianists, was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience, included in which were music 
lovers from a number of surrounding towns. She was called 
back many times and responded most generously.” 
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(Continued from page 8) 
tween different schools of musical expression, she is gen- 
erally an interesting interpreter whose singing yields pleas- 
ure. Her audience was keenly appreciative throughout the 
evening. 
JuLierre GAUTHIER AND EpITH SMAILL 

Juliette Gauthier, sister of Eva,.and Edith Margaret 
Smaill, gave a concert of French Canadian folk songs and 
poems, February 15, in Steinert Hall. Miss Gauthier was 
the singer, Miss Smaill the reader. 

BrAILOWSKY .AT JorDAN HALL 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, gave a recital, February 
16, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Brailowsky played the thirty-two 
variations in C minor by Beethoven, Debussy’s Suite Pour 
le Piano, and Liszt’s arrangements of the Chorus of Spin- 
ners from Wagner’s Flying Dutchman and the overture to 
Tannhauser. The Russian pianist confirmed and deepened 
the fine impression he has made here on previous occasions, 
namely, that he is an uncommonly interesting artist, not 
because of his prodigious technic or lovely tone or com- 
mand of shading, but more by reason of the spontaneous 
quality of his interpretations. Mr. Brailowsky’s playing 
is peculiarly vital, and he gives the impression of recreation 
rather than mere reading of the music in hand. His lis- 
teners applauded him vigorously throughout the recital. 

FLONZALEYS IN OLD PLEASURES 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the second of their current 
series of concerts, February 16, in Jordan Hall. Haydn's 
Quartet in D major, op. 76, No. 5, a workmanlike quartet by 
the young Spaniard Ernesto Halffter, and Schumann’s love- 
ly quartet in A major, op. 41, No 3, gave Mr. Betti and his 
admirable confréres abundant opportunity to demonstrate 
those individual and collective abilities that have won them 
universal acclaim. (OF ie 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
are given. to which intending candidates 

apply directly for further information. 
ea pts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia)—$10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second $3,000; 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 
December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C. Birchard and Co.—$1,000 for choral work to 
be performed at Chautauqua during summer of 1927. 
Successful work to.be published on customary royalty 
terms by Birchard & Co. Manuscripts to be sent 
anonymously before April 1, 1927. For further in- 
formation address H. Augustine Smith, Boston Uni- 
versity, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Infantry Journal—$1,500 for marching song, ex- 
pressing spirit of the Doughboy. Contest closes July 
1. For further information address Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. C 

International Society for Contemporary Music, 
American Section—Modern chamber and orchestra 
music by American composer wanted for annual 
European Festival. Write to the Chairman of the 
Music Committee, Frank Patterson, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Academy in Rome—Offers Frederic a 
Juilliard Fellowship of $1,000 a year for three years, 
with $1,000 annual allowance for traveling expenses. 
Candidates must submit, before April 1, two composi- 
tions, one for orchestra alone or with solo instrument, 
other for some ensemble combination of instruments. 
Competition is open to unmarried men, United States 
citizens, under thirty years of age. For further 
information address Roscoe Guernsey, executive secre- 
tary, American Academy in Rome; 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Free fellowships for 
Summer Master School offered by Auer, Grainger, 
Boguslawski, Witherspoon, Amato, Hageman, Same- 
tini, Courboin, Parks, Demorest and Mme. Hinkle. 
For application blanks write Chicago Musical College, 
70 East Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 

National Opera Club—$1,000 for trained woman 
singer ready for concert or opera. Before April 15. 
Address Baroness Katherine Evans Von Klenner, 1730 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Four first 
prizes of $500 each and four seconds of $150 each in 
Young Artists’ Contests for male and female voices, 
violin and piano. Contests held at National Biennial, 
Chicago, Ill., April 18-25. For details address E. H. 
Wilcox, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Estey Organ Co.—Scholarship offered to American 
organist for study next summer at the School of 
Music, Fontainebleau, France. Address Frank 
Wright, 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for Advanced 
Study Abroad—Fellowship of about $2,500 per year, 
open to men and women of unusual talent in any 
branch of Art. Address Foundation, at 2300 Persh- 
ing Square Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the h al 
my piano concerto op. 5, under, 3 baton, was excellen 
Signed) Eanst Vow a 


FRANCES SEBEL 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
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JOHANNES MAGENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y¥ 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER, 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”—-Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 
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ANTONIO BASS! 


_ Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
any sort, which will be gladly furnished witb- 
out charge by correspondence or in personal 
interviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 








ALSEN, ELSA 
Apr. 25, Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 22-24, Cleveland, O 
ARDEN, CECIL 
Mch. 25, Casper, Wyo 
Mch. 26, Cheyenne, Wyo 
Mch. 27, Great Falls, Mont 
Mch. 30, Pocatello, Ida. 
Apr. 1, Cedar City, U 
Apr 2; St. George, U. 
Apr ‘, Provo, U 
Apr. 6 Long pene. Cal 
Apr. 12, "Santa Fe, N. M 
Apr. 19, Amarillo, fon. 
Apr. 21, Wicksburg, Miss. 
Apr. 22, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
May 31, London, England 
AUSTRAL, FLORENCE 
May 3, Springfield, Mass 
BACHAUS, WILHEN 
Mar. 11 ‘ur it 
Mar. 14 gia 
BANNEKMAN, “OYCE 
Mch. 16, Milton. Mass 


Mar. 28, Georgetown, Tex. 
Mar. 29, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mar. 31, Douglas, Ariz. 
Apr. 1, Tucson, Ariz. 

Apr. 7, Redondo, Cal. 

Apr. 8, Long Beach, Cal. 
Apr. 11, Santa Paula, Ca! 
Apr. 12, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apr. 18, Handford, Cal. 
May 6. St. Louis. Mo. 
LANC if HENRY 

Mar. 14, Newark, J. 
Mar. 7, Pisiafeld. N. 


J. 
Apr. 3, New Bedford, _ Mass. 
Cc. 


May 4, Spartanburg, 
LAUSSEN, JULIA 

Mch. 10, St. Paul, Minn 
Mch. 11, Minneapolis, Minn 
“RAIG, MARY 

May 10, 11, Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 12, Harr.sburg, Pa 
ROOKS, RICHARD 

Mar. 18, Oxford, Ohio 
Mar. 22, Kansas City, Mo 
Mar. 24, Lawrence, Kans 
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ERSTINN, GITLA 
Mar. 15, Richmond, Va. 
e 18 Kingston, Ms: Ba 
May 1, Montclair, N m 
FL ONZALEY QUARTET 
ar. 10, Boston, Mass. 
Mar. 28, Kensington, England 
Mar. 29, London 
Mar. 30° Huddersfield 
Mar. 31, Liverpool 
Apr. 5, Paris, France 
Apr. 7, Milhausen, Germany 
Apr. 8, Strassburg, Germany 
FOSTER—FAY FOSTER 
TRIO 
Mch. 23, Newark, J 
Gl are Dt Sor INA 
Mar , Ithaca, N. Y. 
17. 18, Cleveland, Ohio 
21, Memphis, Tenn 
23, Denton, Tex 
G IESEKING, WALTER 
Mch. 10-11, Detroit, Mich. 
Mch. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mch. 14, Boston, Mass. 
Mch. 18-19, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mch. 20, Milwaukee, W 
Mch. 22, Oberline, O 
Apr. 2 Philadelphia, 
G RAINGER PERC 
Mar. 10, Cincinnati. Ohio 
Mar. 14, Danville, iil. 
Mar. 16, South Bend, Ind 
Mar. 21, — Mary-of-the 


Mar. 14, Croydon 

Mar. 17, Bat 

Mar. 19, Paris 

Mar. 25, Dorking 

Mar. 29, Streatham 

Mar. 31, London 

Apr. 5, Budapest 

Apr. fe Vienna 
HUTCHESON, ERNEST 

Mch. 13, Chicago, Ill. 

May 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and 
RDON, TAYLOR 

Mon. "0. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mch. 13, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mch. 14, Hollywood, Cal. 
Mch. 15, San Diego, Cal. 
Mch. 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mch. 18, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Mch. 21, Santa Maria, Cal 
Mch. 22, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mch. 24, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mch. 26, San Francisco, ( Cal. 
Mch. 28, Oakland, 
Mch. 31, San Drencioes, Cal 
Apr. 4, Portland, Ore. 
Apr. 6, Bozerman, Mont. 
Apr. 8, Minot, ‘ 
Apr. 12, Faribault, Minn. 
Apr. 18, Chicago, Ill 
Apr. 20; Detroit, Mich. 
Apr. 24, Middletown, Conn. 
Apr. 25, Greenfield, Mass. 


MACMILLEN, FRANCIS 
Mar. 18, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Mar. 31, Chillicothe, O. 

M AIER, GUY 

far. 12, Memphis, Tenn. 


MEISLE, KATHRYN 
Mch. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
net. 7, Salem, Mass. 
Mas + A Salem, Mass. 
ay 2, Springfield, Mass. 
May 4, Newark, N. J. 
MIDDLETON, ARTHUR 
Mar. 10, Johnstown, Pa. 
Mar. 29, Paterson, N. J. 
May 9, Topeka, Kan. 


MOUNT, MARY MILLER 
Mch. 23, Philadel hia 
Apr. 6, omy ia 
Apr. 14, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Apr. 20, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MURPHY, LAMBERT 
Mar. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apr. 23, Stockton, Cal. 
May 3, New Bedford, Mass. 
May 4, Norton. Mass. 
MURDOCK, WILLIAM 
Feb. 27 to Mar. 26, London 


N. Y. STRING QUARTET 
Mar. 15, Charleston, W. Va 
Mar. 16, Granville, Ohio. 
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REUTER, RUDOLPH 
Mar. 13, Detroit, Mich 
Mar. 14, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mar. 22, Chicago, Ill. 

RUBINSTEIN, BERYL 
Mch. 10, Bradford, Mass. 

RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 

CHOIR 


10, Baltimore, Md. 
. 11, Schenectady, N. Y. 
r. 14, Wellsville, N. Y. 
. 18. New Castle, Pa. 
. 21, Gambier, Ohio 
22, Columbus, Ohio 
ar. 23, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mar. 24, Grand Rapids, Mich 
SIMONDS, BRUCE 
Mar. 16, New Haven, Conn. 
Mar. 22, Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 2, ‘Boston, Mass. 
SMETERLIN, JAN 
Mar. 12, Stockholm, Sweden 
Mar. 14, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Mar. 26, Berlin, Germany 
Apr. 9, London, England 
SMITH, ETHELYNDE 
Apr. 26, Petroskey, Mich. 
July 14, Burlington, Vt. 
SPALDING, ALBERT 
Mch. 13, The Hague 
Mch. 14, Dordrecht 
Mch. 15, Amsterdam 
Mch. 17, The Hague 


Woods, Ind 
Mar. 23-25. Urbana. Til. 
Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 1, Los Angeles, Cal., and 


BARRON, MAY 
Mar. 12, Savannah, Ga 
Mar. 16, Gainesville, Ga 
Mar. 21, Charleston, S. ¢ 
Apr. 24, Chicago, Ill. 

3AU HAROLD ~ ar. 14, Chicago, Ill. Hollywood, Cal. 

e ~4 Dayton, O 15, Chicago, Ill Apr. 7, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mar. 24" St. Paul, Minn Mai 16. Chicago, Ill Apr. 8, Santa onica, Cal. 
Mar. 24-25, Minneapolis, Minn DE ARRACK, CHARLES Apr. 11, Tucson, Ariz. : 
Mar. 27, Chicago, ill Mek 10, Cheney, Wash. Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. ) 
Apr. 14-15. Cleveland, O Mch. 11, Boise, Ida. Apr. 18, Reno, Nev Apr. 14, Briarcliff, N. \ Apr. 10, Pasadena, Cal. An 30 Vienna 

BONELLI, RICHARD Mch. 12, Wendell, Ida Apr. 20, Piedmont, Cal. LEVITZKI, MISCHA Apr. 11, Tuscon, ‘Ariz. +l 4 ce ool 

Apr. 4, Baltimore, M Mch. 14, Alliance, Nebr. Apr. 21, Oakland, Cal. Mar. 18, Baldwin, Kan Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. May 2, Berlin 

Apr y¢, 


KRAFT, ARTHUR Mar. 18, Scarsdale, N. Y. h 20 T ancl 
Mch. 10, 13, Springfield, Ill Mar. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. a a —— 
LAWRENCE HARP QUINTET Mar. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mch. 27, Copenhagen 
Apr. 21, Milford, Conn. Mar. 25, Goshen, Ind. Mch. 30, Copenhagen 
LENOX STRING QUARTET . * sorineteld,, Hl. Apr. 3, Berlin 
Mar. 28, Boston, Mass. ar. 29, St. Louis, Mo. Apr. 7, Helsingfors 
Mar. 30, Alton, Mo. Apr. 9, Viborg 
LFNT, SYLVIA Mar. 31, Omaha, Neb. Apr. 11-13, Helsingfors 
Mar. 21, Chambersbure, Pa Apr. 4, Lincoln, Neb. Apr. ot Whi B 
Mar. 27, Philadelphia. Pa Apr. 6, Denver, Colo. Apr. ee a 4 


Apr. 7, St. Paul, Minn. 

Apr. 8, Minneapolis, Minn 

Apr. 14, 16, Detroit, Mich. 

May 2 to 7. Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAVIS, ERNEST 


yracuse, ‘ Mch. 16, Hibbing, Minn Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. Mar. 21, Houston, Tex Apr. i7, Pasadena, Cal. die or eel 
Apr. &, Auburn, N. ¥ ” h. 18, <heeiee City, Ia an: op Gameeen, Wash. Ma Pee mean Tes Apr. 20. res Prancise, Cal. hed 3, seuaene 
-RN Mch. 21, Fairfield, Ia pr. 27, Lacoma, Wash. saieeiie » Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. i © (raters 
. HERAT SKY ‘s . Mch. 22, Chariton, Ia Apr. 29, Spokane, Wash. I pi IS, MARY V: ioe 25, Aberdeen, Wash. pad TN py 
tity ace lg Mch. 23, Tarkio, Mo Apr. 30, Pullman, Wash. May 3, Roanoke, Va. __. "27, Tacoma, ‘Wash. lb al 
Mar. 1a S yo i Mo Mch. 25, Stillwater, Okla May 2, Spehaze, Wash. May 6, Spartanburg, S. ( , 30, Salt Lake City, Utah ita 
es, if’ Eamort’ Kone -LLERMAN, AMY May 17, Middlebury, Vt. LIEBLING, GEORGE 4, Hot Springs, Ark. Kgs: Bet Nan gal) RO 
Mar. 18 Stillwater, Okla eter 09, Shans: w. W HAYDN, ETH Mar. 10, Rockford, Ill. May 5, Greenwood, Miss. STALLINGS, LOUISE 
a a1" Tulsa, Okla. : Mar. 20. Elmira, N Yy Mch. 15, Chic — Til. Mar. 21, Mankato, Minn. ELLY Apr. 1, Storrs, Conn. 
Mar 23; Stephenville, Tex June 19, Dover, N. J HESS, MYRA LULL, BARBARA 2 . SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
Mar. 24 Dallas Tex. June 26, Allentown, N. J Mar. 12, Southwold Mar. 19, Buffalo, N. Y. - 16, Bridgeport, Conn. Apr. 25, Omaha, Neb 
, . . 18, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
—_———— = = = 2 . 21, Chicago, lll. rs Yr. 28, i ord, her * 
aa *hi 4 Til. pr. 27, incinnati 10 
iy Soot Ill. May 1-7, Cincinnati, O. 


. 24, Davenport, Iowa May 10, 11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa 
. 25, Sioux City, Iowa SWAIN, EDWIN 
Apr. 1, St. Louis, Mo. Apr. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NORTHRUP, MARGARET SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
May 10, Gastonia, N. C. Mch. 12, Geneva 
May 12, Charlotte, N. C. Mch. 14, Lausanne 
PATTISON, LEE Mch. 16, Winterthur 
Mar. 10, Omaha, Neb. Mch. 17, Schaffhausen 


Mch. 18, Zurich 
PATTON. FRED Mch. 19, Geneva 
° ° ° Mar. 12, Philadelphia, Pa. Mch. 20, Lenzburg 
) iolinist Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. Mch. 22, London 
sl 26, tency hee i. Mch. 26, Paris 
Mar. 29 oston, Mass y 
The ig TELVA, MARION 
—_ 8, ty ogy eo Rng Cal May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O 
Sr: 3 Ge nneaet Co- THOMAS, JOHN CHARLES 
May 9-12, Harrisburg, Pa. Mar. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PETERSON, ALMA VAN DER VEER, NEVADA 
Mar. 24, Philadelp! Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
ved iladelphia, Pa. May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 
PETERSON, MAY May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
aes. 51, Evews, Utah VREELAND, JEANNETTE 
PONSELLE, ROSA Mar. 26, Syracuse. N. 
Mar. 31, Salt Lake City, Utah Mch. 29, Boston, Ma ~~, 
RAYMOND, GEORGE PER. Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
KINS WARREN, OLGA 
Mch. 28, Indianapolis, Ind. 











“She is a violinist who can maintain her standing among 


the great ones of her profession.” 


Nieuwe Courant, The Hague, Holland. 


“It is not easy to remember a violinist, either debutante or 


‘star,’ whose playing reveals a tonal quality of such mar- Stor. 17, Boston, Mocs. 


Philharmonic Orchestra on Tour 
Before leaving on its annual spring tour the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, at present conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
appeared at Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 6. On 
Monday of this week the orchestra played in Philadelphia, in 
the last concert of a series of four this season; on Tuesday 
= in Washington, and on Wednesday in Baltimore. Today, 
S , | r Thursday, finds Mr. Furtwangler and his men in Harris- 
“ ymp 10Ny burg, and tomorrow afternoon and Saturday evening they 
Saens B minot will appear in Pittsburgh. On Sunday afternoon, March 13, 
the orchestra will be back in New York, giving the sixth 
Metropolitan Opera House concert. 


velous fullness and richness, of such glowing tints and 


depth of volume. And the girl has boundless tech- 
nical resources. In a word, all the gifts to endow 
a genuine violin temperament.” 

American. 


Herman Devries, Chicago 





Soloist St. Louis 
“Miss Lull 





played the Saint Concerto with the attributes of a veteran.” 
st. Louis Globe Democrat. 
Summer Engagements for Crooks 
Carrying his popularity into the “off” season, Richard 
Crooks has been engaged by the University of Virginia for 
a recital there on July 9. In August, the American tenor 


‘oe oe, * , sails for Germany to appear as leading guest tenor at the 
I isk Bldg., New York serli *¢ the direction of Bruno 


Stadtische Oper, Berlin, under 


Walther. 
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taste and abundant dexterity the 
Boston Post. 


playing with much charm, 


1) major ¢ 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











Oscar Strauss Beats ALL Operetta REcorps 

ViENNA.—Oscar Strauss’ A Waltz Dream (a dismal fail- 
ure when produced in America nineteen years ago) has just 
broken the continental record by celebrating its one thou- 
sandth performance in the same city, namely, Vienna. This 
jubilee coincided almost to a day with the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the premiére of the piece, in 1907. The Waltz Dream 
is the one modern operetta which is revived here at regular 
intervals and is thus the most successful of all post-Straussian 
operettas. Pr. B. 


RoMAN THEATER REOPENED AFTER 2,000 YEARS 
Rome.—The Marcellus Theater in Rome, built in the year 
25 B.C. has been partly restored and reopened with a per- 
formance of Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne. The theater 
was built by Emperor Augustus for his nephew, Claudius 
Marcellus, and, at that time, held twenty thousand spectators. 
During the Middle Ages it fell into ruins, only a few rooms 
remaining intact. Il Corbello, a society of artists, has had 
one of the smaller rooms restored and made over into a thea- 
ter; and now, after two thousand years, it has again come 
into use. P. 
SALZBURG FEstTIvVAL PRoGRAM 
SALZBURG.—The general outlines of the 1927 Salz- 
burg Festival are now fixed. The festival begins earlier 
this year, on July 30, and will last until August 28. The 
Vienna Staatsoper, under Schalk, will contribute Beethoven's 
Fidelio, Mozart’s Idomeneo and Don Giovanni, this time at 
the Festspielhaus instead of the Municipal Theater. 
3runo Walter will conduct The Marriage of Figaro. The 
state Burg Theater of Vienna will not, as originally intended, 
contribute the dramatic portion of the festival; but Rein- 
hardt will again produce Everyman in front of the Cathe- 
dral, also A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Schiller’s 
Kabale und Liebe, at the Festival Theater. There will be 
two concerts of the Vienna Philharmonic, two church con- 
certs, lectures by Anna Bahr-Mildenburg on operatic inter- 
pretations, and open-air performances of Mozart serenades 
in historical places. The Mozarteum Conservatory also plans 
a Mozart Congress between August 1 and 8. r,. 3. 
MAscaGni Finns Own Letters 1n Museum 
Rome.—Mascagni visited the Scala Museum recently and 
there found some of his own letters. One of them, written 
from Leghorn on September 10, 1882, asks permission for 
the writer to enter the Milan Conservatory. Mascagni was 
then nineteen years old. 
TeNor Grosavescu SHoT BY JEALOUS WIFE 
ViENNA.—Great commotion has been caused in Vienna by 
the sudden and violent death of Trajan Grosavescu, thirty- 
two year old Roumanian tenor of the Staatsoper, who was 
shot by his wife, it is reported, in a quarrel, caused by her 
jealousy. It is said that she used the revolver which he had 
purchased a few weeks before with a view to committing 
suicide should an operation to be performed on his wife end 
fatally. 
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Mme. Grosavescu married the tenor only two years ago, 
after having divorced her first husband for Grosavescu’s 
sake. They came to Vienna at that time where he was en- 
gaged to sing at the Volksoper. His beautiful lyric tenor 
created a sensation and he was soon engaged for the Staats- 
oper. Beginning next season, he was to have been a mem- 
ber of the Berlin Staatsoper, and on the day of his death 


. Sa. 
TRAJAN GROSAVESCU, 
the thirty-two year old Roumanian tenor who has been a star 
of the Vienna Opera for the last two years. He just died 
under tragic circumstances, having been shot by his own wife 
during a jealous quarrel. 


was to have left for Berlin to sing a guest season there. His 
last stage appearance was in Rigoletto on the night preced- 
ing his murder. The tragedy has ended a meteoric career 
that promised a great future. PB. 
WEINGARTNER Conpucts BupApest’s BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 
Bupapest.—Felix Weingartner and his Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra gave a two days’ Beethoven festival 
here which was one of the outstanding musical events of 
the season. It was the first visit of the famous organiza- 
tion in years. K.P 
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Every Thursday Evening, 9 to 10 
Through “Radio News Magazine 
Station” 

WRNY 


Stephen Czukor 


presents 
Celebrated Artists 


in a delightful and varied program of instrumental 
and vocal music. 
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“Their playing is iluminative and convincing.” 
N ew York Sun. 





AEOLIAN HALL, 34 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Tuesday Evening, Mar. 15, at 8:15 


SECOND TWO-PIANO RECITAL 
OF THE SEASON 


By EDWIN and JEWEL BETHANY 


HUGHES 


Program 

Sonata in B Flat otcubas 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn................. 
OE RRS 
Marche caractéristique, Op. 121, No. 2 

(For one piano, four hands) 
Romance, Op. 17, No. 4. ce eeeeeeees ss sRaChManinoff 
Impromptu, Op. 66 einecke 
Scherzo, Op. 87..... . Saint-Saéns 


STEINWAY PIANOS 


.Clementi 
.Brahms 


oF Be Ce Schubert 





“Played with sparkling technique and 


an exemplary 
ensemble.”—New York Staatszeitung. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Wilhelm Bachaus 


and 


PHaldwin 


“The Baldwin mechanism is so 
perfect as to respond to any de- 
mand, in fact the piano ceases 
to be a thing of wood and wires, 
but sym pathetic 
understanding friend.” 


Vice, hachassd 


becomes a 


Together on all American Tours during the past 
12 years 


Che Baldwin Piano Company 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Allentown, Pa.—An interesting program of children’s 
music was given at the monthly meeting of the music club 
at the home of Mrs. John Newhart. Mrs. Claude Shank 
weiler, Mrs. Nimson Eckert, Mrs. Victor Schmidt, Amy De- 
Groot, Mrs. Alexander Keech, Mrs. William Mosser, Mrs. 
Leftwich, Stella Landis, Mrs. A. H. S. Cantlin, Grace Bailey 
and Mrs. Donald Marks took part in the program. 

Clarence Reinert gave a recital at Catasauqua. The audi 
torium was crowded and the audience gave the brilliant 
young singer an ovation that recalled the reception recently 
accorded Louise Lerch. In fact, it seems to many that Clar- 
ence Reinert will follow the footsteps of the Allentown 
T wins. 

The St. Olaf Choir met with unusual appreciation at 
its recent concert here. The community, being largely 
Lutheran, has a particular interest in the choral classics of 
the church. H. N. 


Bay City, Mich.—A Civic Music Association is about 
to be organized here for the purpose of conducting the con- 
cert course. James E. Dewey is president of the organi 
zation. i 

Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa.—The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, singing at the 
Auditorium recently, provided an interesting program, which 
was sincerely enjoyed by the large audience. Dr. F. Melius 
Christansen is the director of the choir, which gave its con 
cert here under the auspices of the Lutheran churches of 
Erie. 

Piano pupils of Gladys M. 
February 5. 

On February 8, a musical program was given by the 
Tuesday Morning Music Study Club, at the home of Mrs. 
S. Boyd Gunnison. 

Marion Talley, soprano of the Metropolitan, gave her first 
Erie concert on February 9. Haesener of the Erie 
Concert Course had charge of the concert. G. 8. 

Flint, Mich.—Percy Grainger gave a recital here on 
January 10, the third number in the Philharmonic course 
It was a bitter, cold, snowy night, yet nevertheless 2,500 
people turned out to hear him and were amply repaid. Mr. 
Grainger was at his best and presented a program made up 
of a classic group, a Schumann sonata, a group of Brahms 
and another of Liszt, with several of his own compositions 
as the encores which were called for. B. B. 

Galesburg, IIl. George Liebling, pianist, appeared in 
recital under the auspices of the Knox Conservatory of 
Music. By request Mr. Liebling played several of his own 
compositions, which were greatly enjoyed. 

James McC. Weddell, organist, with Mrs. Dwight C. 
Beatty as assisting artist, presented a program of unusual 
interest at the Central Congregational Church. As both 
musicians are tremendously popular in this city a capacity 
house was the result. Among Mr. Weddell’s well arranged 
numbers, perhaps the most enjoyable was The Bells of St. 
Anne de Beaupre, by Russell. Mrs. Beatty, 
pure contralto voice, 
sonality, 
audiences. 

Harry Farbman, violinist, made his first appearance in 
this city as the second number of the Knox Conservatory 
Artist's Course. Mr. Farbman is a young American vio- 
linist whose playing captivates his audience. He was gen- 
erous with his encores. oc oe 

Lexington, Ky.—The ninth annual Artist Concert 
Series, under the auspices of the Lexington College of 
Music, Anna Chandler Goff, director, has been camlite in- 
teresting this year. Among the attractions which have al 
ready taken place in the Woodland Auditorium are con 
certs by the Ukrainian National Chorus, under the direction 
of Alexander Koshetz; Max Pollikoff, violinist; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, assisted by Joseph Vito, harpist ; 
Kurenko, coloratura soprano; the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the masterful baton of Henri Verbrugghen, 
and Elly Ney, pianist. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Saginaw, Mich.—The Kiwanis concert course ended 
the present season with a highly successful recital by Titto 
Schipa. Next season re Oh J. French again will manage 
the series of four concerts and announces as attractions 
Marion Talley, Mario Chamlee, Harold Bauer, and Rosa 
Ponselle. H. O. 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


PHILADEL PHIA 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


Stein appeared in a recital on 


possessor ofa 
faultless diction and a charming per- 
again proved herself a favorite with Galesburg 


Pacific Slope.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


(Continued from page 5) 

and augurs well for the success and permanence of the new 
society. The soloists in Whithorne’s Saturday’s Child did 
their parts effectively and the piece was so warmly received 
that Mr. Whithorne, who was in the’audience, had to come 
forward to bow his thanks. The society makes altogether 
an auspicious beginning. Karl Schneider made a brief ad- 
dress before the program commenced in which he outlined 
the objects of the society and said he did not expect every- 
body to like everything that was to be given at this and 
succeeding concerts, but wanted the audience to express its 
approval or disapproval as the case might be. But there 
was very little disapproval at this concert, the audience prob- 
ably in some instances applauding the tentative and the ex- 
cellent performance rather than the music itself. 

This is not the place to discuss modern music. Oné must, 
however, commend the attitude of the Philadelphia Society, 
which is, briefly stated, that modern music should be heard 
So it should, and it is only by the efforts of such courageous 
and enterprising souls as those who have made this society 
possible—among them the Philadelphia Music League—that 
such an objective can be attained. 

The society announces its second concert for March 25 
at The Art Club, 220 South Broad Street. 


Maria~ 
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TADDEO HARVE 
The :accompanying snap- 
shot taken on January 
26 this year, shows condi- 
tions most unusual in 
Milan. Sunny Italy turned 
very northern all of a sud- 
den and enjoyed a real 
old-fashioned snow storm. 
The figures are Thaddeus 
Harvey, young American 
tenor, and his young son, 
Craig, who is just three 
years old. Mr. Ilarvey 
went to Italy last spring 
for study to such good 
effect that he has been 
singing there with decided 
success this season. He 
has an unusual voice, with 
an especially high up- 
per register which even 
reaches to F in alt. This 
note is called for in only one score, Bellini’s I Puritani, and 
it was because of this that he was especially engaged to 
sing the role of Arturo for the season at Palermo, and, 
following that, at the Teatro Bellini in Catania, the Sicilian 
city which was Bellini’s birthplace. 


SARAH FISCHER, 


who has returned to Paris from Algiers to resume her 


work at the Opera Comique. While in Algiers Miss Fischer 
appeared with great success as Melisande in three guest per- 
formances of Pelleas and Melisande. (Photo by Rice) 


MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
who will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of her ap- 
pearance in the part of Magdalene under Walter Damrosch 
at the Metropolitan by again singing the quintet part of 
this role under him at the joint concert of the New York 
Symphony and Philharmonic orchestras, March 15. The 
concert is to be given in — of Damrosch at the Metro- 
politan. 
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BEATRICE MacCUE, 
contralto, who sailed on the S. S. Paris, February 26, for 
an extended tour of Europe. 


MANYA HUBER, 
pianist, who makes her debut in recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, March 20. For the past 
six seasons Miss Huber has been studying with Clarence 
Adler, well known pedagogue and concert artist. Several 
years ago the young pianist won the gold medal in the 
New York Music Week Contest. (Photo by Mishkin). 


OUISE VAUPEL, 
lyric soprano, who pleased a large audience at Steinway 
Hall, New York, at her recital on March 2. 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
singing from the sky. By a new method of super-ampli 
fication, sound may be made so loud and so clear that speech 
and ,song may be heard from a plane a mile or so in the 
air, This new invention is installed in the Colonial Air 
Transport Fokker Cabin Monoplane with three Wright 
Whirlwind engines, which has been leased by the Plane 
Speaker Corporation of Philadelphia. Mr. Thomas recently 
introduced the new device to New York by speaking and 
singing over Columbus Circle and Fifth Avenue. (Photo 
by Fotograms). 


LILLIAN CROXTON, 

coloratura soprano, 

been on tour January 12, 
is constantly adding many more 
successes to her long list. Mme 
Croxton po a delightful 
voice, which she uses with ex- 
ceptional skill and intelligence 
Her programs are always varied 
and well selected. 


has 


who 
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CASS HAGAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA IN THE MOORISH GRILL OF THE HOTEL MANGER 


is immediately impressed with its charming and unique atmosphere. 
The close proximity of the Hotel Manger to Aeolian, Steinway, Carnegie and Town halls and other 


polished dance floor. 


musical centers makes the Moorish Grill a convenient place for the music artists and managers. 


The popularity of the beautiful 
new Moorish Grill of the Hotel 
Manger, N York, has been in 
creasing steadily since its opening 
a short time ago. Not a small 
cause for this is the excellent music 
furnished by Cass Hagan and his 
Hotel Manger Orchestra 
are shown in the accompanying 
picture under the exotic Moorish 
tent-like canopy which covers the 
orchestra stand. The brilliant col 
orings of this canopy blend with 
the entire color scheme of the Grill 
which has been designed and fur 
nished to resemble a famous old 
Moorish palace. This resemblance 
has been carried out very ably in- 
deed, and on entering the Grill one 
Another feature of the Grill is the smooth, highly 


re. 
i ne 


(Photo by Strand.) 
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Musical Comedy 


i Coletehs Me a toatha sts 
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Drama 


SAMUEL L. WARNER TELLS OF THE 
PLANS OF THE VITAPHONE COMPANY 


Impresario Believes that Melodies Will Always Be a 


Part of the New Programs—To Condense Some of the 


Classic Operas to Thirty or Fifty Minutes’ Time, With Opera Stars Participating—Martinelli and Jeanne Gordon 
in Carmen—Will Probably Do Gilbert and Sullivan Too—Music in Movie Houses Has Tremendous Influence 


Al Woods, theatrical manager, curious regarding Vita- 
phone, droppéd in one evening to hear the concert prelude 
to John Barrymore in Don Juan. For the last number of 
this Vitaphone program Martinelli sings Vesti la Guibba, 
from I Pagliacci. The manager was impressed. 

“If grand opera is anything like what I heard on Vita- 
phone last night,” Woods is chronicled as saying, the next 
day, “I am for it.” 

So much for the power of Vitaphone. 

Ard in referring to this marvelous instrument so closely 
allied to moving pictures, one realizes what a tremendous 
influence music has been made to wield over the offerings 
cf the cinema theaters. Once where a mechanical piano 
with a series of tin-panny squeaks coming from it sufficed 
for the accompaniment of a picture, there is now an orches- 
tra of trained and competent musicians. Even that dimin- 
ishing handful of poseurs, who smile deprecatingly at the 
movies, are free to admit to-day that there has never been 
anything that has served so valiantly and so gloriously in 
3 elevating the musical taste 
of America as has the mo- 
tion picture. 

It was the exhibitors 
who first discovered how 
much of an integral part 
music could be made to 
play in winning success for 
pictures. They showed this 
when they first eliminated 
the overworked piano play- 
er in favor of an orchestra, 
and then in enlarging this 
orchestra to symphony pro- 
portions. 

With the advent of Vita- 
phone, however, the “play” 
has been taken away from 
the exhibitor and is now in 
the hands of a real impre- 
through the stage where 
anything that seemed fitting was thrown together and 
made to answer as a score for a moving picture. The 
magriate who insisted that the leader of his orchestra give 
him rumbles and deep sounds for the stormy scenes in the 
picture, and sweet, minor strains for the love passages, is 
relegated to the background. The time has come when 
special scores are composed to suit every bit of action and 
every ounce of thought running through the story thrown 
upon the screen. And one of the firms which are the fore- 
runners in this, as it has been in so many things, is Warner 
grothers. -It was this organization that had the enterprise 
to arrange with Henry Hadley to furnish an original score 
for the new John Barrymore film, When a Man Loves. 
This score, which has the Vitaphone accompaniment of a 
symphony orchestra throughout the picture, is a scholarly 
and ambitious effort and worthy of anything that Mr. Hadley 
has composed in the past. The composer says that he went 
about his work with enthusiasm, which is apparent to one 
closely following the score. This score has been praised by 
some of the most competent critics of music in the country, 
and the encomiums given Mr. Hadley for his Manon Minuet 
must be extremely gratifying to him. 

There is no questioning the fact that in a musical: way 
Vitaphone is one of the most tremendous things tending 
toward the uplift of the masses in the country at the present 
time. Its power in educating all the people musically is enor- 
mous. In this connection it must be remembered that Vita- 
phone is designed for the smallest hamlets as well as the 
largest cities. The hope that is held strongly in the hearts 
of those who love music is that this power be exercised with 
judgment and understanding. This hope is being fulfilled, 
and the man who is responsible for it is Samuel L. Warner. 

Mr. Warner, be it known, arranges the Vitaphone pro- 
grams. True, he consults with his elder brother, Harry M. 
Warner, but he is the man with the ideas and the ambitious 
musical dreams that are being put into effect. He is snappy, 
active and quick in decision. He talks about his programs 
in a business-like way as another man might speak of a 
comraodity that he was “putting over.” This is merely an 
outside covering, for back of it all is the music lover, who 
dreams, and has ambitions, and who likes to sit away in the 
dark background and feel a glow at their fulfillment. 

Due to Mr. Warner there are numbered among the Vita- 
phone artists at the present time over fifty of the world’s 
greatest musical and operatic geniuses. The average Vita- 
phone program reads like one that might be offered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Some people have expressed 
surprise at the quality of the programs offered in respect to 
the appeal they would make to movie audiences. The very 
first Vitaphone program made these people feel that who- 
ever was responsible for it was aiming too high. On the 
opening bill were such artists as Martinelli, Mischa Elman, 
Harold Bauer, Efrem Zimbalist, Anna Case and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. That bill made a tremendous 
hit and is still running 

“It is a popular fallacy to underrate the intelligence of the 
public,” says Mr Warner, who deprecates being called an 
impresario hope I have never been guilty of it. 

“The love of music is inherent in every human being. The 
question is as to how best to bring it out. I always think 
of the man, a cleaner in a large concert hall, who was com- 
pelled to remain in the building while concerts were being 
given. Symphony concerts drove him to distraction. If he 
could have run away he would have done so. This man one 
day read a description of a symphonic number about to be 
played. He found during the playing of the suite that he 
could find the motif and it pleased him. His musical educa- 
tion was beginning. That man now yearns for music and 
loves it with all the zest of an artist. 

“There are lots of people like this man. 


C. H. Monroe photo 
SAMUEL L. WARNER 


sari The public has been 


The aim is to 


reach and awaken in them their latent love of harmony 
and melody. In doing this they must be entertained, and the 
process must be in easy stages, never hurried. The public 
loves melody. For this reason the old Italian operas will 
live forever. In Jenny Lind’s time her public demanded of 
her Home, Sweet Home. Patti’s public always demanded 
Home, Sweet Home and Comin’ Through the Rye. There 
is nothing musically sweeter than some of the old ballads. 
I always keep these things in mind. You will notice that 
Mary Lewis sings familiar and popular Southern airs on 
Vitaphone and they are loved. We looked for this just as 
we did when we arranged for Gigli to sing the tenor arias 
from Cavalleria Rusticana in his solo numbers. 

“We will never forget the melodies, though we propose 
to do the big things on Vitaphone as we go along. Of plans 
we have many. One of them is to condense some of the 
classic operas to a running time ranging from thirty to fifty 
minutes. Carmen with Martinelli and Jeanne Gordon has 
just been completed. We have also thought of doing Iolanthe 
and The Pirates of Penzance in condensed form. There are 
all of the popular Gilbert and Sullivan operas at our disposal 
and we have them all under consideration. 

“T feel that in what we have already done we have estab- 
lished a high standard that has met with the approval of 
musicians as well as the masses, and we want to keep to 
that standard. It has been a great labor in the establishment 
of Vitaphone, but the reward the public is according this 
work has sweetened it as nothing else could.” 


ROXY’S OPENING PROGRAM 

As anticipated for a long time, music will play a very 
important part in the program of the new Roxy Theater, 
which opens Friday night, March 11. A symphony orches- 
tra of 110 pieces will form the background of an elaborate 
program of instrumental and vocal music. The list of 
soloists includes Harold Van Duzee, tenor; Gladys Rice, 
soprano; Douglas Stanbury, baritone; Julius Bledsoe, 





FRANK HOPPER, 
who impersonates the late 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
in the new Paramount 
picture, The Rough Rid- 
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George M. Cohan Thea- 
tre on March 15. Hugo 
Riesenfeld, has provided 

the musical setting. 





Negro baritone. Four musical directors, H. Maurice 
Jacquet, Erno Rapee, Charles Previn and Frederik Stahl- 
berg, will divide the conductorial honors. A chorus of 
100 voices will sing several numbers. The new organ 
played by three organists will also form an important part 
of the entertainment. There will be elaborate dances with 
a ballet of fifty, featuring Maria Gambarelli (Gamby). 

_ Not the least important part of the program will be the 
first hearing of the twenty-two note chimes. An added 
musical attraction will be a Vitaphone presentation of a 
selection from Carmen. The musical part of Roxy's pro- 
gram will last one hour and will be followed by the first 
showing of Gloria Swanson’s latest picture, The Loves of 
Sunya. 

DON JUAN’S RECEPTION IN LONDON 

The opening presentation of John Barrymore in Don 
Juan in London recently was quite an event in cinema 
circles in the English metropolis. The picture was given 
at ihe Astoria Cinema, one of the new film palaces in 
Charing Cross Road on Lincoln’s Birthday. Heading the 
list of those present was the Lady Mayoress and _ the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Carisbrooke. From all ac- 
counts the Barrymore opening was a big affair in London. 
Here at the Warner Theater, Don Juan is now nearing its 
thirty-fifth week. 


MEN WHO PRODUCE BACK STAGE COMMODITY 
FOR WHAT PRICE GLORY REACT TO 
LARGE AUDIENCES 


Actors and actresses naturally react to large audiences, 
If the show is a success and the theater is constantly filled, 
the actor is at low ebb if the theater is half empty and his 
performance, therefore, is more or less dispirited. The 
same condition, of course, does not prevail in theaters 
where motion pictures are displayed, and yet, the army of 
men who operate the mechanism responsible for the gun 
fire and cannonading back stage of the Sam H. Harris 
Theater where the William Fox picturization of What 
Price Glory is now on view, react in their way to large 
audiences as do actors on the legitimate stage. 

“This must sound funny,” said Richard Larkin, stage 
manager of What Price Glory, “but it is the truth never- 
theless. My men are all keyed up to the success of the 
picture though they play a hidden, if important part, in the 
noise synchronization of the picture. Knowing the thea- 
ter is filled with spectators, they react to their duties like 
soldiers under fire. Their job is to lend realism to what 
is depicted on the screen by responding to noise cues. 

“It must be remembered, :too, that it is more difficult to 
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pick up motion picture cues than it is to pick up spoken 
lines in a play. An actor might miss a cue and have the 
same covered up by another member of the cast, but this 
cannot be done in the movies. The cue must be picked 
up on the second or the effect is lost. The success of a 
picture therefore has a great deal to do with the success of 
the effects also. And just as actors love to work in a suc- 
cess, so do the professional noise-makers find joy in work- 
ing the effects of a successful film.” 


THE MARK STRAND 

Music played its usual important part in the program at 
the Mark Strand last week. Instead ot the customary 
overture the orchestra (Carl Edouarde, musical director, 
and Alois Reiser, conductor) was heard in a short prelude. 
This was followed by Trianon, a ballet fantasy, introducing 
Messager’s The Red, Red Rose, sung in a pleasing manner 
by Edna Burhans, soprano, and a gavotte, danced with 
skill by Mlle. Klemova, Nikolas Daks, George Kiddon and 
the ballet. The setting provided was a delightful summer 
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scene, the beauty of which was enhanced by the picturesque 
costumes worn by the participants in this number. 

‘ollowing the Topical Review came the novelty of the 
program, the personal appearance of the Four Aristocrats, 
well known Victor and Vitaphone artists who recently have 
been appearing at Roger Wolfe Kahn’s Le Perroquet de 
Paris. They were cordially received in a program of songs 
and instrumental syncopation. The remaining musical at- 
traction was an organ solo. Walter Wild and Frederick 
Smith are the efficient organists at this theater. 

Managing Director Joseph Plunkett offered two feature 
pictures last week, An Affair of the Follies and a reissue 
of Charlie Chaplin's popular and humorous war comedy, 
Shoulder Arms. 

The feature of the musical program this week is the 
personal appearance of Roger Wolfe Kahn with his or- 
chestra from his own club, Le Perroquet de Paris. Mr. 
Kahn is known as the millionaire maestro, being the son 
of Otto H. Kahn. He has an excellent feeling for jazz, 
and knows and gets the effects he desires from his men. 
Despite the enthusiastic applause given the Williams sisters 
in their appearances with the orchestra, it cannot be said 
that they in any way raised the standard of Mr. Kahn's 
program. 

Allan Prior, Australian tenor, made such an excellent 
impression when he appeared at this theater a short time 
ago that a return engagement resulted this week. With 
great dramatic intensity he is singing the Vesti la Giubba 
aria from Pagliacci and is giving a delightful rendition 
of Ball’s A Little Bit of Heaven. In Joseph Plunkett's 
presentation of Chopiniana, the orchestra plays Chopin’s 
Military Polonaise, following which the ballet, looking 
charming as usual, danced with skill a prelude, mazurka 
and waltz. The grouping of the participants is excellent 
and their dancing thoroughly enjoyable. 

The cinema attractions this week include the feature 
picture, Three Hours, starring Corinne Griffith; the Topical 
Review, and the first of a series of twelve travelogues 
with Will Rogers, “Our Unofficial Ambassador Abroad,” 
his first trip being to Dublin, where he finds much in- 
spiration for humorous remarks. The program is con- 
cluded with the usual organ solo. 


THE CAPITOL 

The present week’s offering at the Capitol is excellent 
from beginning to end. The one and only Capitol Orches- 
tra has been augmented by sixteen new musicians, and 
under David Mendoza. They gave a beautiful rendition 
of the first, third and fourth movements of Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony, the third one being especially effective. 

Then came a charming short film, Ambling Along, rep- 
resenting a day in old Germany, for which Major Bowes 
wrote the titles. Another of these delightful films was 
the U. F. A., An African Adventure, gripping in its in- 
terest, also edited and titled by Major Bowes. The weekly 
news reel was well received. 

Caroline Andrews, after an absence from the theater, 
returned and sang Je Suis Titania, from Thomas’ Mignon, 
one of the Metropolitan revivals this season. She was 
cordially received after her technically skilful rendition, 
but it did not seem to the writer that she was in her usual 
good voice. 

The Fantasie Comique was most entertaining and color- 
ful. The Family Affair by Miss Alpert and Mr. Triesault 
was amusing to say the least, followed by the Columbine 
and Harlequin of Miss Coles and Mr. Guerard—pice 
turesque and indeed a contrast to the other number. Play- 
ful Maids, by the ballet corps, and Pierrettes by the ever 
welcome Chester Hale girls, rounded out the Fantasie 
Comique and made it one of the most enjoyable features 
on the program. The finale was delightful. 

The Taxi Dancer, a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture, 
adapted by A. P. Younger from the story of Robert Terry 
Shannon, is an excellent picture, featuring charming Joan 
Crawford, assisted by a good cast, among which are Owen 
Moore, Marc MacDermott, Rockcliffe Fellowes and Ger- 
trude Astor. It is a story of New York night life and 
very realistic. 

THE PARAMOUNT 

The main attraction at Paramount this week is un- 
doubtedly Gertrude Ederle, first woman Channel swimmer, 
who with those other aquatic lights, Aileen Riggin and 
Helen Wainwright, received quite an ovation at the Satur- 
day opening. Jessie Crawford did not fail to reap his 
share of the first honors in his well played Request Pro- 
gram on the organ. His fame, needless to add, is rapidly 
spreading. Paramount News added to the timely interest 
and there was another of those Music Master Series, de- 
voted this time to the immortal composer of Carmen, 
Georges Bizet, with excerpts from that opera. The Stone 
Age Follies, another of John Murray Anderson’s clever 
presentations, is to be ranked among the best he has done 
so far for Paramount. Joseph Spree’s singing was decidedly 
an asset to its success, as were also the dancers and acrobats. 
Let It Rain, a Paramount film, with Douglas MacLean 
and Shirley Mason, if not original in ideas, at least amused. 

The outstanding feature of last week’s program at the 
Paramount Theater was, strangely enough, not the picture, 
but a musical and dancing act called An Alpine Romance, 
devised and staged by Frank Cambria. Its artistic aspect 
stood out strikingly, not only in its scenic effect but also 
in its musical features. Given by a clever company of 
Bell-Ringers, singers and dancers, all in Alpine costume, 
it had as a background a Swiss mountain scene—a real- 
istic setting in itself. Dunbar’s Singing Bell-Ringers 
opened the act with a prelude entitled Echoes from the 
Belfry, followed by a duet, A Mountain Love Call, sung 
by Fritz Zimmerman and Marcella Grandville, and a may- 
pole and a Swiss folk dance by the dancing members of 
the company. MacDowell’s To A Wild Rose was an in- 
teresting offering by the Bell-Ringers and the general 
arrangement of the musical and dancing parts of the act 
left a lasting impression. 

The Paramount Orchestra opened the program with an 
overture made up of never-to-be-forgotten melodies from 
Puccini’s operas, in which those of La Boheme, Madame 
Butterfly and Tosca had leading parts. Then came 
a picture novelty, Clothes Make the Woman, a screen 
presentation which emphasized the fashions of today 
brought out in a romantic story. This was followed by a 
dancing act called The Martyr, a modernistic idea in in- 
terpretative dancing, illustrating in dancing poses Gothic 
Wood Carving, to the accompaniment of an arrangement 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco, Cat.—At a meeting of the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society a program was rendered by Julian Brodesky and 
Mrs. John ery who gave a fine reading of the Faure 
sonata, op. for violin and piano; Austin Mosher, bari- 
tone, with ad assistance at the piano of Marie Stoney, 
offered a group of classics and modern songs and Hilda 
Goldberg pianist, contributed pieces by Mozart, Bach and 
Liadoff. 

Julius Gold, violinist and member of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra is delivering a series of thirty informal 
class lectures on The Foundation of Musical Composition, 
for students, teachers and lovers of music, these lectures 
being presented as a study course dealing with the problems 
of harmonic and formal analysis. Gold is recognized as a 
brilliant theorist and an authority on the work of his teacher, 
the late Bernard Ziehn. 

Myrtle Claire Donnelly, operatic and concert, soprano, has 
been engaged by the Seattle Civic Opera Association to sing 
Marguerite in Faust and the title role in Martha during the 
early part of February. Miss Donnelly created a splendid 
impression while appearing here last season with the San 
Francisco Opera Company when she sang Marguerite, and 
Musetta in La Boheme. 

Hugo Mansfeldt who, at the age of eighty-two, remains a 
promiment figure in California’s activities, recently visited 
Stockton where he gave a piano recital at the home of his 
former pupil, Lucile Baldwin. An audience of over eighty 
music lovers listened with interest and amazement to Mr. 
Mansfeldt’s masterly readings of Bach, Mozart, Liszt and 
Chopin. Mr. Mansfeldt was a pupil of Liszt. His book, 
The Mansfeldt Method, can be found in the studios of 
pianists and teachers throughout the country. During Mr. 
Mansfieldt’s career as a virtuos he was recognized as a 
brilliant technician and an authentic interpreter of the 
masters. 

Maier and Pattison were the guest artists with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, directing, at 
the third concert of the Municipal Series, in the E xposition 
Auditerium. The vehicle chosen to exploit their accomplish- 
ments as ensemble players was Ernest Hutcheson’s Fantasy 
(concerto) for two pianos and orchestra. In their unity 
of musical thought, their combinations of technic and tone, 
Maier and Pattison have brought the art of ensemble play- 
ing to its highest state of perfection. One heard in their 
performance of the concerto the many agreeable qualities 
that have always characterized their work—a remarkable 
accuracy in execution, clearly defined rhythms, nicely ad- 
justed dynamics and a brilliancy of style. Mr. Hertz sup- 
plied a sympathetic orchestral bac kground. That Maier and 
Pattison made a hit with the audience goes without saying. 
They were applauded to the echo and to the satisfaction of 
their many admirers graciously responded with several “duets. 
The other numbers on the program included Schumann's 
Symphony No. 1, of which Mr. Hertz and his men gave a 
finely chiseled performance, and Strauss’ tone poem, Don 
Juan 

At the Exposition Auditorium, the usual audience that 
always attends a Werrenrath recital again was in evidence. 
Mr. Werrenrath is exceedingly popular here, which is not at 
all surprising as he can always be depended upon to present 
a program of the very best in vocal literature in a manner 
to conform with the ideals of the most fastidious. Mr. Wer- 
renrath was in excellent form, his fine baritone voice at all 
times being firm and his tone rich and resonant. Reinald 
Werrenrath is an artist of lofty ideas and matured musician- 
ship who interprets his songs magnificently giving full value 
to the text and spirit. His highly pleased listeners heartily 
applauded everything he sang and by their enthusiasm neces- 
sitated the adding of many encores. Mr. Werrenrath created 
as striking a success as has been scored by any singer here 
this year. Mr. Werrenrath’s appearance was on the Elwyn 
Artist Series. © 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Cat. At the Municipal Auditorium, Ric- 
cardo Martin, tenor, assisted by Cleora Wood, soprano, and 
William Tyroler, pianist, was presented by Kathryn 
Coffield, director of the Seven Arts Society of Long Beach, 
in concert. Mr. Martin, who has endeared himself to the 
music lovers of Southern California, was in splendid form, 
and gave a number of arias which have been associated with 
his name. Miss Wood has a colorful voice and pleasing 
personality. Mr. Tyroler, an acceptable accompanist, also 
pleased his audience with two pis ano selections. 

Carmen was the selection for the Opera Reading Club 
When Dr. Frank Nagel gave his lecture and piano interpreta- 
tion of the Bizet classic. He was ably assisted in the solo 
work by Ruth Foster Herman as Carmen, Ivan Edwards as 
Don Jose, Rollo Alford as Escamillo, and Constancia Weis- 
gerber as Micaela. 

Music by German composers was featured at the regular 
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meeting of the Woman’s Music Study Club of Long Beach 
on February 10. Included on the program were two piano 
numbers, Dance of the Gnomes and Polonaise, by Liszt, 
played by Ivy Lake, three Brahms numbers; three contralto 
solos, Morgan’s Hymns; three violin solos by Schumann, and 
others of the better known German composers. 

A recital at which the new organ in the Humphreys 
Recital Hall was demonstrated, was given by Harriet Case 
Stacy before the study section of the Woman’s Music 
Study Club. Mrs. Leo Kendall, contralto, gave a number of 
songs accompanied by Miss Stacy. Two violin numbers by 
Mrs. Allan K. Chase, with organ acconipaniment by Mrs. 

. E. LeSourd, were also on the program. 

The Long Beach Choral Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of Clarence E. Krinbill, gave a concert at the First 
Christian Church in which the versatility of the organiza- 
tion was well demonstrated. Since the society is limited 
to eighty members and is an all-year-around working 
organization, many good programs are presented. Mrs. D. 
E. Melton, reader, appearing in full Indian costume, was 
accompanied by Harold Driver in a number of selections. 
Mrs. A. J. Keltie is the organist of the society and Mr. 
Driver the pianist. 

M. T. H. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Los ANGELEs, CaL.—The ninth pair of symphony concerts 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra opened with Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concerto, No. 4, in G, for solo violin, two flutes and 
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string orchestra. This was given for the first time at these 
concerts. Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster, played. the solo 
in a masterly fashion. The first flute by Andre Maquarre 
and the second by Jay Plowe also called forth great applause. 
The Scriabin La Poeme de I’Extase, op. 54, was extremely 
well received, Rothwell being recalled several times. The 
time after the intermission was occupied by Brahms piano 
concerto, No. 2, in B flat major, op. 83, which was also played 
for the first time at these concerts by the soloist of the day, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who held the large audience spell- 
bound, receiving an ovation at the finish. 

The recent popular ea by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
was of especial interest. A distinct novelty was the first 
local presentation of Max Donner’s Concert Overture in G 
minor, op. 69, with the composer (who is in the first violin 
section of the orchestra) conducting. It proved richly or- 
chestrated with the themes skillfully handled. Donner re- 
ceived many recalls and bravos. The orchestra also played 
The Tschaikowsky Polonaise from Eugin Onegin; the 
Weber-Weingartner Invitation to the Dance: A selection 
from Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba, and the Chabrier Rhap- 
sody Espanol, all played with verve and discriminating taste. 
The soloist of the day was Guy Maier, who played the Liszt 
Concerto for the piano in E flat, No. 1, in a brilliant man- 
ner which brought him much applause and many recalls. 
He finally responded to insistent demands with Robert Dett’s 
Crapshooters’ Dance, over which the audience waxed enthu- 
siastic so that he repeated it. The house was a capacity one. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert 
under the baton of Henry Schoenfel at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium. The Magic Flute Overture, with which the 
program opened, was given an excellent performance. The 
Beethoven Symphony No. 1 was the most pretentious number 
and was very well handled. Louis Courcil, baritone, was 
the soloist of the evening, singing two groups. He has a 
clear, resonant voice, a skillful technic and good interpreta- 
tive ability. 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened its last week with 
Gioconda. The second offering was Donizetti’s Lucia Di 
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Lammermoor, wherein Tina Paggi again scored mee ege in 
the title role. Alice Gentle triumphed in the title role of La 
Tosca. Rigoletto was given with Onofrei, Tina Paggi and 
Conati. In Faust, Bianca Saroya was a charming Mar- 
guerite, with Onofrei as a satisfactory Faust. The season 
closed with Il Trovatore with Clara Jacobo, Tommasini, 
Lulli and Mongelli in the leads. Signor Caselotti’s sixteen 
year old daughter, Louise, sang the part of Azucena and 
made the hit of the evening, singing and acting with intelli- 
gence and poise beyond her years. 

Under the auspices of the Los Angeles Opera and Fine 
Arts Club, the Brahms Quartet made its appearance at the 
Ambassador Theater lately. It consists of Paul Kepner, 
flutist. LuVerne Beal, pianist; Mathilde Prezant, soprano, 
and Ferenz Steiner, cellist. 

The Ellis Club, a men’s chorus, gave a Wagnerian recital 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium, assisted by forty-five mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Nelle Gothold, soprano, 
was assisting soloist. 

Marjorie Dodge, soprano, and Claire Mellonino gave an 
interesting program at the Playhouse Theater in the Friday 
Morning Club House. Claire Mellonino is an efficient and 
virile pianist, and Marjorie Dodge gave groups from Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Hugo Wolf, a Von Weber aria and other 
numbers, with fine technic and excellent interpretation. 

Herbert Witherspoon is touring the coast states and de- 
livered a lecture before the Three Arts Club on Music As a 
Vital Factor in Education. This is the first of a series by 
Mr. Witherspoon. 

Lily Link-Brannan gave a piano pupil’s recital at the 
Walker Auditorium. 

Herbert Witherspoon was guest of honor at the meeting 
of the Wa-wan Club. He spoke on The Musician’s Place in 
the Development of the Nation. Other guests of honor were 
Mrs. Witherspoon (Florence Hinkle) Dr, and Mrs. Carl 
Kinsey and Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamieson. 

Olga Steeb gave a Beethoven program at the Biltmore 
Music Room before a large and appreciative audience 


B. L. H. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PorTLAND, Ore.—Carl Flesch, violinist, and the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Willem van Hoogstraten, 
were recently heard in Beethoven’s D major concerto for 
violin and orchestra. The audience, which filled the Public 
Auditorium, was held spellbound throughout the concerto. 
Truly Mr. Flesch’s hearers were loath to let him go. The 
orchestra also played Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, 
reaching a high mark. Mr. van Hoogstraten conducted 
with a masterly hand. 

The orchestra, at its third morning concert for young 
people, offered works by Johann Strauss, Grieg, Percy 
Grainger and Brahms. Conductor van Hoogstraten’s short 
talks also pleased the audience. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and Allen McQuhae, tenor, 
gave a joint recital in the Public Auditorium, arousing their 
auditors to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Beautiful, indeed, 
was the duet, Ai nostri monti, from Verdi's Il Trovatore. 
Miss Meisle ‘also pleased in the aria, Ah! mon fils, from 
Le Prophete (Meyerbeer). Mr. McQuhae’s Irish songs 
brought much delight, likewise his classical selections. The 
recital was given under the management of the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau. J. R. O. 


Havana Thanks Us 


(From the Havana Post, of February 20, 1927.) 

Not so very long ago it suited our mood to say something 
about the quality of tourists who have made Havana their 
vacation grounds this winter. We made a familiar, if odious 
comparison to these profiting by numbers, saying that quality 
is, after all, much better than quantity. And without too 
much exggeration we said that Havana has reaped a high 
grade tourist crop this season. 

The underlying motive of the assertion, if any, was to 
prove that this year’s tourist crowd would do us more even- 
tual good than twice the number in lesser lights. Names of 
great men were wafted from the typewriter keys, among 
them one Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musica. 
Courter of New York, a legitimate member of that jealous 
circle called “The Intelligentsia” of the great city. 

We asked Mr. Liebling for a few casual contributions to 
this column after he had time to settle down to his busy 
days and nights in Gotham. He hasn’t contributed, but better 
than that, he has made Havana the plump and pleasing sub- 
ject of a whole page of comment in the Musicat Courter. 
It is stolen outright and offered readers of this paper with- 
out the —- pink tinge of shame... . 

... In the foregoing rather complimentary bit of free 
advertising for our delightful island we have deleted only 
those bits of descriptive matter that fail to be interesting to 
a person who can open his eyes and see the original source 
of said description. 

And this isn’t all Mr. Liebling has said about Havana. 
He treats us in kindly vein, but a little further along in his 
column points out some flagrant faults. We'll have a see 
at ourselves as others see us, tomorrow. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 

received in this department are published 
The large number of inquiries and the 
The letters are 


Answérs to letters 
as promptly as possible. 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. 
answered seriatim, 


Books OF THE OPERA 

There are several books devoted to the opera, 
or rather to operas. The subject is one that requires con- 
stant revision, as new operas are introduced. The list of 
operas contained in the book published in 1907 by R. A. 
Streatfield, had, according to announcement, “All Works in 
the Modern Repertory.” But it has been necessary to add a 
supplement within the past year or so to bring it up to date. 
This book is, in a way, a sketch of the development of 
opera and an excellent r>ference book. 

The Opera Goers’ Complete Guide has a list of 260 operas, 
yet lacks mention of some well known at the present time 
although published in 1921. 

The Complete Opera Book, by the late Gustav Kobbe, has 
portraits of one hundred well known singers of both past 
and present, The first printing was in 1919, the more recent 
one in 1922. Yet there are operas missing, The subject is 
so large that it is a task to give every one a place. Even the 
added supplement does not include all of recent date. 

The most complete of all is without doubt Frederick H. 
Martens’ One Thousand and One Nights of Opera, pub- 
lished by Appleton. When it came out last year it was so 
up-to-date that it even included operas not then performed. 
You will find most all of these books in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, particularly in the music division of the East 
59th Street branch, which is decidedly better for musical 
research than the Music Division in the main library at 
42nd Street. 


A. B. W. 


ENCoRES 

T. G—It is quite true that the habit of encores can be 
carried to an unpleasant extreme, but they have their uses 
nevertheless. A young artist appearing for the first time 
is to a certain extent on probation, and the approval or dis- 
approval of the audience has much to do with future en- 
gagements and success. If the audience is enthusiastic, 
the vocalist or instrumentalist responds to its apprecia- 
tion and is more than willing to give extra numbers. 
cold audience can depress a performer so that full justice 
cannot be done. The abuse of encores is principally in 
demanding about twice the number of “pieces” as are on 
the program, and, in the case of certain great artists,refus- 
ing to allow their departure from a hall until lights are 
turned ott. It must be said that not always are encores 
* selected judiciously. At a concert years ago in old Men- 
delssohn Hall, formerly in 42nd Street, Harold Bauer 
played Wagner’s Liebestod in so impressive and finished 
a manner that the entire audience was spellbound. At the 
close the applause was most generous, so generous in fact 
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that Mr. Bauer returned to play an encore. What would 
he play to follow his fine performance? One feared his 
selection might not be quite up to the number played. All 
experienced a real thrill when, showing his fine apprecia- 
tion of what was demanded, he played the Fire Music of 
Wagner to the delight of all, who appreciated his superior 
musical , intellectuality. 

At Jordan Hall, Boston, de Pachmann, responded to the 
demands of the audience, played an encore, but he played 
the same number that he had just finished. It did not seem 
possible he could play it again with the great charm and 
beauty of the first rendering. But if anything the repetition 
was even more delicate and exquisite. 

One afternoon in London, at Queen’s Hall, Ben Davies 
was singing at a Chappell Ballad Concert. Being a favorite 
he received a warm welcome on his appearance, the ap- 
plause still increasing after his number. He came out, 
sang a ballad, and retired, but the audience would not let 
him go. Both he and the orchestra leader knew quite well 
what was demanded, and it was not until the music of I'll 
Sing Thee Songs of Araby was heard that the audience 
was satisfied, although the prelude to the song had to be 
played through twice before the audience quieted down. 
That was the favorite song in Mr. Davies’ repertory, and 
nothing else would please. Brignoli’s audiences demanded 
Tosti’s Good Bye, before the arranged program could be 
continued. 

It is not always the musical part of the audience that 
demands encore after encore. There are many things 
that could be changed as regards the encore system, but as 
usual the minority has to give way to the loud majority. 


J. Earle Newton Conducts New Orchestra 


eee University and the city of New Brunswick, N. 
, have every reason to be proud of the concert given on 


NEWLY ORGANIZED NEW BRUNSWICK SYMPHONY 


Newton is the conductor. 


ORCHESTRA 


February 11 in the Ballantine Gymnasium by the newly 
organized New Brunswick Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of J. Earle Newton. The orchestra gave an ex- 
cellent account of itself in an arrangement of Bach's Choral 
Prelude, Wachet Auf and the Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. The best work of the evening, however, was the 
really splendid accompaniment to the Grieg concerto in 
which Percy Grainger won an ovation as soloist. The pro- 
gram ended with a group of three of mau sa $ composi- 
tions conducted by the composer—Country Gardens, Irish 
Tune From County Derry and Shepherd’s Hey, the audi- 
ence demanding a repetition of the last. 

Mr. Newton has accomplished remarkable results in the 
short time since the organization of the orchestra of some 
eighty players and the civic and university authorities are 
backing the movement to make it a permanent institution. 
Already two more concerts are announced, that in aid of 
the High School Stadium fund on March 21 at the Rivoli 
Theater and the second in May in the State Theater as 
the opening event in Music Week. 


Lambert Murphy to Sing with Associated Glee 
Clubs 


The first Western unit of the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America has been recently organized in California. The 
Chorus will make its initial bow in concert on April 23 in 
Stockton, Cal., under the auspices of Second District of 
Rotary International. Lambert Murphy has been engaged 
as the soloist, and the chorus will sing under the direction 
of Frank Thornton Smith. The glee clubs participating are 
the Modesto Male Chorus, San Francisco Elks Club, McNeil 
Club of Sacramento, and the Stockton Elks Male Club, a 
total of two hundred and twenty-five voices. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, played by Josef Koestner. The 
feature picture was Thomas Meighan in Blind Alleys and 
the report would be incomplete if it did not emphasize 
Jesse Crawford’s clever playing on the theater’s Wurlitzer 


organ. 
LOUD SPEAKER 


Loud Speaker, the first presentation of the New Play- 
wrights group, opened at the 52nd Street Theater last week. 
While it may bewilder the playgoer with its mechanistic 
setting of staircases, its jazz tempo, its sudden changes 
from farce comedy to broad satire with occasional in- 
cursions into the realms of musical comedy and the revue, 
it will hold his attention. The play is amusing and the 
cast capable. 

John Howard Lawson, in Loud Speaker, gives a comic 
strip version of certain phases of American life dealing 
with the election campaign of a wealthy citizen for Gov- 
ernor, his home life with a wife who dabbles in the “isms,” 
and a daughter of the ultra-modern type. The tabloids 
come in for their share of attention principally through 
the activities of Johnnie Dunne, well played by Romney 
Brent. Mordecai Gorelik introduced a new note in stage 
settings with chutes to accelerate the entrance of the re- 
porters and photographers. A colored jazz band, the Im- 
perial Serenaders, play a major part in expressing the con- 
tlicts and confusion of life in a big city, and Leonard 
Sillman, a most unusual butler whose mode of locomotion 
was a cross between the Charleston and the Black Bottom, 
adds considerably to the merriment. 

The plot is slight. The aspirant for gubernatorial 
honors on the eve of Election Day is confronted with a 
divorce scandal engineered by the tabloids. His wife con- 
tracts to write her confessions for one paper, his daughter 
for another, and his own private diary, stolen by still 
another tabloid, appears in the third. Distracted by his 
troubles he defies Mr. Volstead, and in his concluding 
radio speech to his “great American public” he tells them 
“he’s bunk, they’re bunk and they can all go to —” a very 
torrid place. Evidently the great American public likes 
frankness, for Harry Collins, played by Seth Kendall, is 
elected. 

In addition to those mentioned above, Agnes Lumbard, 
as the daughter, and Margaret Douglass, as the wife, gave 
sterling performances. 


IRVING BERLIN DEDICATES SONG TO 
MAYOR WALKER 

Mayor James J. Walker, who will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the banquet at the Commodore Hotel on 
March 13, which the Jewish Theatrical Guild of America 
is tendering to Sam Bernard, on the occasion of the vet- 
eran comedian’s fiftieth year on the American stage, will 
be honored on that evening, when Charles King, the well- 
known musical comedy star, will introduce for the first 
time in New York, Irving Berlin’s tribute to the Mayor, 
entitled Jimmy. The words and music are by Irving Ber- 
lin. 

Bessie Mack, of Capitol Theater fame, is in charge of 
the publicity and the event promises to be a gala occasion. 


NOTES 

Old Ironsides is sailing along to wonderful success at 
the Rivoli, where this story of the famous old U. S. frigate 
that drove the Tripolitan pirates from the Mediterranean, 
and then in after years conquered more British ships of 
the line than had ever been taken by any nation, starts its 
fourth month of unabated interest. Its splendid American 
appeal, its romantic sea atmosphere set against a back- 
ground of historic events which tingle with pride of our 
early developments and the great men who coped with 
hard fisted affairs in those days; its alluring love note, and 
above all, its great sweeping effectiveness when revealed 
upon the largest screen in the world give it an impre ssive- 
ness that has never been seen in any other picture in the 
land. 

Sixteen additional musicians have augmented the Capitol 
Theater orchestra, making it assume the proportions of a 
standard symphony. 

Victor McLaglen, the Captain Flagg in the screen ver- 
sion of What Price Glory, has turned toreador. He is cast 
as Escamillo in Fox Films’ production of Carmen, which 
went into production recently. McLaglen has devoted a 
month to the study of the art of bull fighting. He went to 
Mexico City with Director Walsh, where they witnessed 
several exhibitions of the Spanish sport and studied the 
customs and personalities of the experts. It is the intention 
of Director Walsh to make this new edition of Carmen a 
very candid affair. The gypsy cigarette girl will be shown as 
she was and not the tinseled personality of opera and other. 
screen productions. Dolores Del Rio, who gave Charmaine 
such reality in What Price Glory, will play the title role. 

The Woman Pays Club had John Philip Sousa as its 
guest of honor at luncheon last Tuesday, at the Park Lane 
Hotel. 

An exceptionally large attendance is expected at the 
Fifth Annual Spring Supper Dance of the Woman Pays 
Club which will be held in the Tapestry Room of the 
Park Lane Hotel on March 12. There will be a short 
entertainment offered at midnight. Music for dancing will 
be under the direction of Al Jockers. 

Rosa Raisa will record for Vitaphone next month. 

The five organists for Roxy’s new theater are: Emil 
Velazco, Chancy Haines, Frank R. White, Dezso Von 
D’Antalffy and C. A. J. Parmentier. 

Jacquinot Jules is musical director of Station KMOX, 

“The Voice of St. Louis,” and Alice Maslin is the pianist 
of the studio. 

Erich Von Stroheim is editing the Paramount film, The 
Wedding March, for which Hugo Riesenfeld is preparing 
the score. 

John Barrymore in The Beloved Rogue is coming to the 
Strand soon. 

John Gilbert and Renée Adoree in The Show are at the 
Capitol next week. 

Loretta Higgins, musical director of The 
Nymph, is completing an operetta, Sea Song. 

Popular as was The Better ’Ole in play form, the picture 
based on it is proving to be vastly more so. In its play 
form The Better ’Ole ran for a season in this city while 
five companies toured the country with it. In cities where 
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it was given for one night as a play it has run for an 
entire week as a picture. Orginally given in New York 
with Syd Chaplin as its star last October, the film has 
already passed its 300th presentation and is still going 
strong. It has had a run of three months in Chicago 
and is at present having a record-breaking run in Newark. 
During the past week The Better ’Ole held attention as 
a feature film in over 150 cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

The screen presentation of Percival C. Wren’s popular 
novel, Beau Geste, would appeal in itself, but shown with 
Hugo Riesenfeld’s clever arrangement of the musical part 
of the program it makes a decidedly interesting combina- 
tion. The tonal features are skillfully arranged and bring 
out the screen effects in striking result. One realizes 
what an important role good music now plays in the 
artistic and realistic presentation of a moving picture, 
and how often a really good screen effect would be lost 
if left entirely to the eye. After all, the effect if left 
solely to the sight is not complete without its relative 
impression on the ear; and in Beau Geste, the picture, to- 
gether with Joseph Wenger's stage settings and Hugo 
Riesenfeld’s musical arrangement, make what might be 
called an optical and tonal ensemble. 

When A Man Loves, made known at the Selwyn Theater 
by Warner Brothers, has comfortably settled down and is 
going to stay awhile. During the six weeks, the picture 
showing the dashing Barrymore as the constant lover has 
been filling the Selwyn at every presentation. The picture 
is well cast and ably directed. It Has a Vitaphone musical 
accompaniment furnished by a symphony orchestra that adds 
immeasurably to its effectiveness. The Vitaphone concert 
prelude to When A Man Loves is greatly liked. Gigli in 
his Cavalleria Rusticana arias is probably its outstanding 
figure. Charles Hackett, tenor, is also greatly liked while 
the quartet from Rigoletto, rendered by Gigli, Marion 
Talley, De Luca and Jeanne Gordon, is well applauded. 
Mary Lewis has her admirers and the popular touch given 
the program by Van and Schenck and Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians is greatly to the liking of the audiences. 

JosEPHINE VILA 


WILL ROGERS, 


the versatile humorist, 
who, not content to please 
thousands on his long 
concert tour with the De 
Reszke Singers this sea- 
son, is appearing this 
week at the Mark Strand 
in a new film, In Dublin. 
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“INTRODUCTION TO THE 
INTERPRETATION OF 
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by Adolf B. Marx . - Price, $1.50 
Translated into English by 
FANNIE LOUISE GWINNER 


Marx was a recognized authority 
on the proper interpretation of Beethoven. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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I SEE THAT 


Irving Jackson sang at a concert at the Park Lane Hotel 
on February 18 and two days later at the Pleiades 
Club. 

Frances Nash left Iowa last week to give two concerts in 
Texas. 

Jeannette Vreeland will broadcast from WEAF, New York, 
on the evening of April 17 as a feature of the Atwater 
Kent Broadcasting Hour. 

Katherine Bacon has finished her Monday evening 
thoven Sonata recitals. 

Seven young pupils of Kate S. Chittenden played well in 
recital at the American Institute of Applied Music. 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, is now under the management of 

Richard Copley. 

Philadelphia Society for Contemporary 

launched auspiciously. 

Modern music is losing ground in Geneva. 

Ernst Krenek’s latest opera is considered a modern master- 
piece. 

The Chopin competition in Warsaw was a great success. 

Cincinnati Conservatory’s history is an interesting one. 

Schumann-Heink announces her farewell tour. 

Long Beach was the scene of the California Public School 
music conference. 

The Fay Foster Trio scored success at the 

Montclair Orchestra changes its name. 

Lambert Murphy is to sing with the 
Clubs. 

Fritz Busch, the highest salaried conductor on the Continent, 
is guest conductor of the New York Symphony. 

Paul Althouse was acclaimed as Canio in Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh ministers force suspension of Sunday symphonic 
concerts in that city. 

The Queen's Hall orchestra concerts may be discontinued 
at the end of the season. 

Capitol Theater orchestra has been enlarged. 

Clara Novello Davies revises Royal Welsh 
in Cardiff 

Honorary Committee for International Exhibition of Music 
in Geneva has been announced. 

Vienna is to hold the biggest festival in honor of Beethoven. 

Pasquale Amato is to make first New York appearance in 
a number of years. 

Thirteen college glee clubs will compete in the Intercollegiate 
Glee Club contest on March 12. 

The Homiletic Review has announced the prize winners of 
the recent hymn contest. 

Dr. Jules Jordan and Ernesto Torti are dead. 

Koussevitzky gave the premiere of a new Respighi work in 
Boston. 

The contest for the musical setting to America the Beauti- 
ful brought 874 manuscripts. 

J. H. Fithian has written an unusually attractive song called 
Bye Baby, Bye, Bye, Bye. 


WBBM “Hooks Up” with Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago 

Formal announcement of the installation of the remote 
control wires of the Stewart-Warner Air Theater, WBBM, 
in the recital halls and Little Theater of the Bush Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago, was made on February 25, 
when the first student recital was broadcast direct from 
the concert hall. The weekly recitals of advanced students 
of the conservatory, artist recitals, and special radio con- 
certs by the faculty artists, will be broadcast every week 
directly from the recital halls. Plays by the department 
of Dramatic Art, Expression and Stagecraft will also be 
given air presentation. 

“With Chicago coming to the fore as the musical center 
of America, it seems to WBBM that a hook-up with such 
a musical organization as the Bush Conservatory is one of 
the greatest steps the station can take toward the dis- 
semination of the best in music today, ” was the comment of 
Kelly Smith, station director. “In its twenty-five years of 
growth the Bush Conservatory has become a_nation- wide 
musical influence. We hope to be able to make that in- 
fluence felt in the development of radio programs.’ 

Lester D. Mather, musical director of the Stewart-Warner 
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Air Theater, who will announce all the Bush programs, 
says: “Our alliance with the conservatory is not to be 
taken as an indication that WBBM is to become a high 
brow station. Our policy is to give the radio public a 
sample of everything that can be broadcast, from symphony 
concerts to ‘blues’ and back again. But we are determined 
to make very ‘simple’ the best in its line. When we broad- 
cast classical music, we must produce it in a way that will 
bring out its greatness. 

“The public recitals of a musical college whose faculty 
and advanced students are all rated as artists, ought to 
give the public the best interpretation of the greatest mas- 
ters both past and present. By means of this hook-up we 
can put on the air each week new voices and new presenta- 
tions. We hope to avoid the monotony of which there is 
a danger when one group of musicians, no matter how fine, 
presents the same sort of a program day in and day out.” 

Edgar Nelson, president of the Bush Conservatory, looks 
upon broadcasting as an element in the musical education 
of the country. “Radio has given the musical colleges of 
the country a priceless opportunity to extend their scope 
as artistic influences outside the walls of their own studio,” 
he said in announcing the broadcasting arrangements. 
“The function of a conservatory of music, like that of a 
university, does not stop with merely training its student 
body. Its influence must be felt throughout the country 
in the arousing of interest in music and its allied arts. 
Through the medium of broadcasting, the schools of music 
can now reach thousands who were hitherto inaccessible.” 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
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New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 
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repertoire. Address “W. F. F.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





FOR SALE—One Stradivarius violin 
(1706) and two Lupots and one Vincenzo 
Ruggeria violins. No dealers. May be 
seen at 170 Hamilton Avenue, Paterson, 
N. J., or will bring them to New York as 
per arrangement. 
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The Advent of Fritz Busch 


New York is about to welcome within its walls one of 
the most interesting musical guests who have come here 
in many Fritz Busch, the celebrated “general mu- 
sical director” of the Dresden State Opera and leader of 
the symphony concerts given regularly by the excellent or- 
chestra of that often-praised theater. Mr. Busch is coming 
s the guest of the New York Symphony Orchestra to con- 
duct a nutmber of concerts with that organization, and it 
amiss to give Musica, Courter readers a short 


years 


may not be 
his career. 
may really and without exaggeration be re- 
ferred to as “meteoric.” Today, at the age of thirty-seven 
was born March 13, 1890) Fritz Busch is not 
chief of one of the world’s greatest opera houses, 
without doubt one of the most celebrated and high- 
est-paid conductors of the world. Music seems “heredi- 
tary” in his family. He is the son of a well-known violin 
builder at Siegern (Westphalia); one of his brothers is 
Adolf Busch, one of the greatest German violinists; an- 
ther is a prominent cellist in Vienna; a third an esteemed 
pianist. 

In 1909—at the age of nineteen—Fritz Busch began his 
career as conductor of the Riga Opera; several smaller 
engagements followed until, in 1918, he was appointed suc- 
cessor of Max von Schillings at Stuttgart and made the 
youngest “Generalmusikdirektor” of all Germany. His 
fame spread quickly, and only four years later, in 1922, 
Busch was called to Dresden to fill the post of general mu- 
sical director, when Fritz Reiner left Dresden for his pres- 
ent Cincinnati post. At Dresden, Busch was immediately 
acclaimed of the great conductors of his time. 

years of his directorship there, Busch has not 
only in retaining the old high standard of that 
Opera House, but has brought it to a prominence among 
German theaters which it had not enjoyed since the balmy 
days when Ernst von Schuch was its director. It was then 
that Richard Strauss regularly selected the Dresden Opera, 
all German theaters, for the first performances any- 
adie of his of Salome, Elektra and Der Rosenkavalier. 

After the death of Schuch, Strauss departed from his 
rule Stuttgart got the world’s premiere of Ariadne auf 
Naxos, and Vienna those of Die Frau ohne Schatten und 
Schlagobers. Was it not, perhaps, the presence of an 
inspired conductor and director such as Busch that prompted 
Strauss to return to Dresden for the first performance any- 
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where of his Intermezzo? It is an open secret that his 
next, the Egyptian Helena, will again be entrusted to the 
hands of Fritz Busch. 

Nor is Strauss the only famous composer whose operas 
have in recent years received their world’s premiere at Dres- 
den. Only recently the entire critical guild of Germany trav- 
elled to Dresden to hear the “first time anywhere” of Bu- 
soni’s Faust, and again of Hindemith’s Cardillac. Dresden, 
too, had the first German production of Turandot—with 
Anne Roselle in the title role. 

Busch’s popularity in Dresden is incomparable, and it 
extends not only to the general public. The Saxon govern- 
ment itself apparently congratulates itself upon the pres- 
ence of the young maestro. Fabulous stories are being told 
about Busch’s contract with the Dresden Opera, which is 
probably without a precedent. While exact figures will 
probably never be’ known, this much is certain—Busch is 
today the highest-priced Generalmusikdirektor of all Ger- 
many. His income at Dresden even surpasses the big salary 
paid to Bruno Walter at the Berlin Stadtoper. Busch’s 
Dresden engagement is for life, and provides that while 
Busch cannot be dismissed under any circumstances, he is 
at liberty at any time to quit his Dresden post. 

Bearing in mind his enormous Dresden salary, and the 
big fees which Busch receives for guest appearances else- 
where in Europe (and there is hardly a large musical me- 
tropolis where he has not conducted and been acclaimed), 
it will be interesting to watch the outcome of his first 
American visit. 

Busch arrives under most favorable auspices: he is 
young, handsome, immensely gifted, energetic and full of 
“go.” That his first flying visit will be an artistic success 


Fiedler photo 
FRITZ BUSCH, 
General musical director of the Dresden Opera, who ts 
visiting America for the first time as guest conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


seeems hardly doubtful. Will America hold him perma- 
nently? And what can America offer him that would in- 
duce him to give up his post at Dresden where Busch is the 
“uncrowned king” of a musical city and the highest-priced 
operatic conductor of a whole continent? It is an inter- 
esting question, and the answer ought to be still more 
interesting. 


March 10, 1927 


Paul Althouse Scores as Canio 


On February 10, Paul Althouse sang a performance of 
Pagliacci with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, and 
that he pleased is evident by some of the press comments 
which appeared on the following day. The Public Ledger 
stated: “Paul Althouse was an exceptionally able Canio. 
He showed dramatic power at the close of both the first 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
PAUL ALTHOUSE 


and second acts and sang the Lament and Serenade with 
splendid voice.” The Evening Bulletin said that “Paul 
Althouse scored an emphatic success as Canio, particularly in 
his fervent delivery of the impassioned Lament.” The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer mentioned that “Paul Althouse as the 
hoodwinked husband was in fine voice and acted with much 
vehemence.” 

When Mr. Althouse appeared in Washington recently as 
Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly the Washington Post found 
his work “superb” (headline) and then went on further to 
comment, “The sweetness of Althouse’s voice and the gen- 
tle modulations of which it is capable were well suited to 
this one of his best roles, Lieut. Pinkerton. In the duets 
and trios, Althouse was easily superior to the other voices, 
and in the Oh, Kindly Heavens duet he sang with consummate 
beauty of tone, his share of the full-throated song of love.” 


Alice Verlet Recovering 
Alice Verlet, well known singer, has been very ill at the 
French Hospital with a pulmonary congestion, but is rapidly 
recovering and will soon be able to resume her public ap- 
pearances. 
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